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SWIFT 



An account of Dr. Swift has been already collected, 
vith ^eat diligence add acuteness^ bf Dr. Hawkes- 
wortfa, according to a scheme which I laid before him 
ffl the intimacy of our friendship. I cannot therafore be 
expected td say much of a life concerning which I had 
long since cofhrnunicatedmythouglits to a man capable 
of dignifykig hts narration with so much elegance of lan- 
guage and force of sentiment. 

I JoNATHAH Swirr was, according to an account sai4 

; to be written by himself,* the son of Jonathan Swift, an 

attorney, and was born at DubHn on St. Andrews day, 

I 1^67: according to his own report, as delivered by 

., Pope to SpencjB he was bor^ 9i Leicester, the son of a 

\ clergyman, who was nunjster of a parish in Hertford'^ 

[ siure^t During his life the place of his birth was un- 

[ deterinined. He was contented to be called an Irish- 

nian by the Irish ; but would otcasionally call himself 

^ EngHshman. The question may, without much 

regret, be left in the obscurity in which he delighted to 

involve it. 

* Mr. Streridiufi, in his life of Swift, observes, that this ao 
count was really written by the dean, and now exists in hi» 
own hand-writing in the library of Dublin coHege. B. 

i Spence's anecdotes^ vol. H. p. 273. 
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6 SWIFT. 

Whatever was his birth his education was Irish., He 
was sent at the age of six to the school of Kilkenny) and 
in his fifteenth year (1 66S) was admitted into the univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

In his academical. studies he was either not diligent j 

or not happy. It must disappoint every reader^s ex- i| 

pectation, that, when at the «sual time he claimed the i 

bachelorship of arts, he was found by the-examiners too j 

conspicuously deficient for regular admis^on, and obtain- , 

ed his degree at last by 9fiecial favour ; a term used in that '■ 

umversity to d^qote want of merit. - * ] 

Of this disgcace it may be easily supposed that he^ ^ 

was much ashamed, and shame -had its proper effect in !| 

producing reformation. He resolved from that time to 

study eight hours a-day^ and continued his industry for 

seven years, with what improvement is sufficiently 

known. This part of bis story wfell deserves to be re* | 

membered ; it may afford useful admomtion and power- 1 

ful ^icouragement to many men, whose abilities have | 

been made for a time useless by their passicms or plea- J 

sures, and who, having lost one part of life in idleness, j 

are tempted to throw away the remainder in despidr. 

In this course of daily application he continued three 
years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if the observa- 
tion and memory of an old companion may be trusted, he 
drew the first sketch of his « Tale of a Tub." j 

When he was about one and twenty (1686), being I 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had sup- ; 
ported him, left without subsistence, he went to consult | 
his mother, who then lived at Leicester, about the future j 
course of his life ; and, by her direction, solicited the j 
advice and patronage of sir William Temple, who had 1 
married one of Mrs. Swift*8 relations, and whose father, 
sir John Temple, master of the rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of fdendsbip with Godwin 
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SWIFT. 7 

Swi ' bf^ndiom Jonathan hftd been to thai time •main* 
taiiifi«i« ' 

Temple received with sufficient kinchieflB the nephew 
of his father's friepd, with whom he waSf when they 
conversed togetiier^ so much pleased that he detained 
him two years in bis house. Here he became known to 
king William, who sometines visited Temple when he 
was disal^ed by the gout, and being attended by Swift 
in the garden, shewed him how to cut asparagus in the 
Dutch way* . - 

King William's nodonf were all military ; and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by offering to make 
him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park^ he took Swift 
with him ; and when he waa consulted by the earl of 
Portland about the expedience of complying with a 
bill then depending for making parliaments triennsalf 
agaimt which king William was strongly prejudiced, 
after having in vain tried to shew the earl that the pro- 
posal involved nothing dangerous to royal power, he 
sei^ Swift for the same purpose to the king. Swift, 
who probably was proud Qf his employment) and went 
with sdl the confidence of a young man, found his argu- 
ments, and his art of displaying them? made totally in- 
effectual by the predetermmaticMi of the king ; and used 
to mention this disappointment as his first antidote, 
tigainst vanity. ^ 

Before he left Ireland, he contracted a-disord9Pas 
he thought, by eating too much fruit. The original of 
<Hseases is commonly obscure. Almost eyery boy eats 

much fruit as he can get, without any great kicon« 

n?#^nce. The disease of Swift was giddiness with deaf- 
hich attacked him from time to time^ began very 
t«f»y, pursued him through life, and at last sent him to 
be grave, deprived of reason. 
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10 SWEPT. 

remembranee of his promise* Swift awhile attended 
th€^ court ; bot soon found his soiicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the earl of Berkeley to ac* 
company him into Ireland, as his private secretary ; 
but) after having done the business till their arrival at 
Dublui, he then found that one Bush had persuaded the 
earl that a clergyman was not a proper secretary, and 
had obtained the office for himself. In a man like Swift, 
such circumvention and inconstancy must have excited 
violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Loi^ Berkeley had 
the disposal of the Deanery of Derry, and Swift expect*, 
ed to obtain it ; but by th^ secretary's inEuencOi sup* 
posed to have been secured by a bribe, it was bestow<^ 
ed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed with the 
livings of Laracor and Rathbiggin in the diocese of 
Meath, which together did not equal half the value of 
the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by read- 
ing prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and performed 
all the offices of his profession with great decency and 
exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young woman whose 
name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward of sir 
William Temple, who, in consideration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With her came Mrs. 
Dingley, whose whole fortune was twenty-seven pounds 
a year for her life. With these ladies he passed his 
hours of relaxation, and to them he opened hia bosom ; 
but they never resided in the same house, nor did he 
see either without a witness. They lived at the parson- 
l- ftgC) when Swift was away ; and when he returned, re- 

moved taa lodging, or to the house of a neighbQuring 
clergyman, 
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Swift was one of those minds which amaze the 
irorld with early. pregnancy ; hi» first work, except a 
few poetical essays, was the ** Disaemions in Albena 
and Rome,** published (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. 
After its appearance, paying a visit to some bishop, he 
heard mention made of the new pamphlet that Burnet 
had written, replete with political knowledge. When 
he seemed to doubt Burnet's right to the work, he 
was told by the bishop, that he was"*" a young man ;** 
and still persisting to doubt, that he was *^ a very posi- 
tive young man/' 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published the 
^ Tale of aTub :" of this book chanty may be persuad- 
ed to think that it might be written by a mant>f a pecu- 
liar character without ill. intention ; but it is certainly 
of dangerous example. That Swift was its author, 
though it be universally believed, was never owned by 
himself hor very well proved by any evidence ; but 
no other claimant can be produced, and he did not de- 
ny it when archbishop Sharpe and the duchess of So- 
merset, by shewing it to the queen, debarred him from 
a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the 
public, Sacheverell, meedng Smalndge, tried to flatter 
him, by seeming to think him the author ; but Smal- 
ndge answered with indignation, ^ Not all that you 
and I have in the world, nor all that ever we shall have 
should hire me to write the " Tale of a Tub." 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley 
must be confessed to discover want of knowledge or 
mt of integrity ; he did not understand the two contro- 
rersies, or he willingly misrepresented them. But wit 
can stand its ground against truth only a little .while. 
The honours due to learning have been justly distri- 
buted by the decision of posterity. 
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^ The BfltUe of the Books*' is so like the<< Combat 
des Livres^*' which the same question cofiicenrin^ the. 
- aneieots and moderns had produced in France, that the 
improbability of such a coincidence of thoughts with* 
out communication is not, in mj o^ion, balanced by 
the anonymous protestation prefixed, in which ^1 know- 
ledge of the French book is peVemtorily disowned.* 
, For some time 'after l^wift w^s probably employed 
Sn soittary study, gaining the qualifications t^quisite, 
for future eminence. How often he visited England, 
and with what diligence he attended his parishes, I 
linoW not. It wa& not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a professed author'; and then one year 
(1708) p]!pduced ^ The Sentiments of a Church of 
England man ;'' the ridicule of astrology under the 
name of ^'Bickerstaff;" the " Argument against abolish- 
ing Chrihstisouty ;" and the defence of the ^ Sacramental 
Test/V^ 

<< The Sentiments of a Church of Englsmd Man" 
is written with great coolness, moderation, ease, and 
perspicuity. The << Ai^ument against abolishing Cl^ria* 
tianity'* is a very happy and judicious irony.. One pass- 
age in it deserves tp be selected. , 

*^ If Christianity were once abolished, >ow could the 
. free-thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of 
profound learning,, be able to find another subject so 
calculated, in all points, whereon to display their abili- 
ties ? What wonderful productions of wit should we 
be deptived.of from those, whose genius* by continual 
practice, hath been wholly turned upon railery and in- 
vective against religion^ and would therefore never be 
able to shine, or distbguisb themselves, upon any oth- 

* See Sheridan's fife, -edit* IT^ p. 525 $ where are some re- 
Bsiia on this passage. It 
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er subject ? We are daily complaining of the great de- 
cline of wit among us, and would take away the great- 
est, perhaps the only, topic we have left. Who would 
ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or Toland f<x a 
philosopher, if the inexhaustible cilock of Christianity 
had not been at hand to provide them with materials? 
What other subject, through all art or nature, could 
have produced Tindai for a profound author, or fur- 
nished him with readers ? It is the wise choise of the 
subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the writer. 
For had a hundi-ed such pens as these been employed 
on the side of religion, they would have immediately 
sunk into silence aad oblivion. 

The reasonableness of a teat is not hard to be provedf 
but perhaps it must be allowed that the proper test hast 
not been chosen, 
i The attention paid to the papers published under the 

r name of Bickerstaff,'^ induced Steele, when he pro- 
I jected « The Tatler," to assume an appellation which 
had already gained possession of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a ** Project for the 
Advancement of Religion," addressed to lady Berke- 
ley ; by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was 
advanced to his benefices. To this project, which is 
formed with great purity of intention, and displayed 
with sprightliness and elegance, it can only be objected 
that, like many projects it is, if not generally imprac- 
ticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it supposes more zeal^ 
concord, and perseverance, than a view of mankind gives 
reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year " A Vindication of Bicker- 
"IT; and an explanation of "An Ancient Prophecy,*' 
>art written after the facts, and the rest never completed, 
out well planned to 'excite amazement. 
Vol. III. B 
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Soon after began the busy and important part of 
Swift*s life. He was employed (1710) by the primate 
of Ireland to solicit the queen for a remission of the 
first fruits and twentieth parts to the Irish clergy. 
With this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Hariey, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man neglected and op- 
pressed by the last ministry, because he had refused to 
co-operate with some of their schemes. What he had 
refused has never been told ; what he had suffered was, 
I suppose, the exclusion from a bishoprick by the re- 
monstrances of Sharpe, whom he describes as '< the harm- 
less tool of others' hate," and whom he represents as 
afterwards " suing for pardon." -^ 

Har ley's designs and situation were such a^ made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified fof a ser- 
vice ; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt ; 
but it would have been difiicult to excite his zeal with- 
out persuading him that he was trusted, and not very easy 
to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was ceitainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action are sup- 
posed to have been formed ; and was one of the sixteen 
ministers, or agents of the ministry, who met weekly at 
each other's houses, and were united by the name of 
« Brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the wits, 
and was yet the friend of Steele ; who in the " Tatler" 
which began in April 1709, confesses the advantage of 
his conversation, and mentions something contributed 
by him to his paper. But he was now immerging into 
political controversy ; for the year 1710 produced " The 
Examiner,'* of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. 
In argument he may be allowed to have the advantage ; 
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fbt where a wide system of conduct, and the whol^ of 
a public character, is laid open to inquiry, the accuser 
having^ the choice of facts, must be very unskilful if he 
does not prevail ; but, with regard to wit, I am afraid 
none of Swift's papers will be found equal to those bf 
which Addison opposed him.* 

He wfote in the year 1711 a *< letter to the October 
club>" a number of tory gentlemen sent from the coun- 
try to parliament, who formed themselves into a club, 
to the number of about a hundred, and met to animate 
the zeal, and raise the expectations of each other. They 
thought, with great reason, that the ministers were 
losing opportunities; that sufficient use was not made 
of the ardour of the nation ; they called loudly for more 
chang^es and stronger efforts ; and demanded the pun*- 
khment of part, and the dismisuon of the rest, of those 
whom they considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen or 
by Harley. The qu^en was probably slow because she 
was afraid ; and Harley was slow because he was doubt- 
ful : he was a tory only by necessity, or for convenience 
and, when he had power in his hands, had no settled 
purpose for which he should employ it ; forced to gra- 
tify to a certain degree the tbries who supported him, 
but unwilling to make his reconcilement to the whigs 
ntterly desperate, he corresponded at once with the 
two expectant of the crown, and kept, as has been ob- 
served, the succession undetermined. Not knowing 
what to do, he did nothing, and with the fate of a dou- 
ble dealer, at last he lost his power, but kept his ene- 
~""es. 

• Mr. Sheridan however says, that AdiUson's last Whig Ex- 
liner was published Oct, 12th. 1711 ; and Swift's first Exa- 
ner, on the 10th of the following November. B. 
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Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the 
^ October club ;" but it was not in his power to quick- i 
en the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimulated as much I 
as he could, but with little effect. He that knows not i 
whither to go, is in no haste to move. Harley, who j 
was perhaps not quick by nature, became yet more * i 
slow by irresolution ; and was content Xo hear that dila* { 
toriness lamented as natural, which he applauded in 
himself as politic. 

Without the tones, however, nothing could be done : 
and, as they were not to be gratified, they must be ap- 
peased ; and the conduct of the minister, if it could 
not be vindicated, was to be plausibly excused. 

Early in the next year he published a ^< proposal for 
correcting, improving, and ascertaining the English 
tongue," in a letter to the earl of Oxford; written 
without much knowledge of the general nature of lach 
guage, and without any accurate inquiry into the his- 
tory, of other tongues. The certainty and stability whicby 
contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, he pro- 
poses to secure by instituting an academy ; the degrees 
of which, every man would have been willing, and many 
would have been proud, to disobey , and which, being 
renewed by successive elections, would in a short time 
Have differed from itself. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political impor- 
tance : published (1712) the << conduct of the allies," 
ten days before the parliament assembled. The purpose 
was to persuade the nation to a peace ; and never had 
any writer more success. The people, who had been 
amused with bonfires and triumphal processions, and 
looked with idolatry on the general and his friends, 
who, as they thought, had made England the arbitress 
of nations, were confounded between shame and rage, 
when they found that ^< mines had been exhaustedi and 
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miilioiis destroyed/' to secure the Dutch or aggrandize 
the emperor, without any advantage to ounelres ; that 
we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their own 
quarrel ; and that amongst our /enemies we might num- 
ber oftr aMies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation 
was then firtt inibrmed, that the war was unnecessarilf 
protracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; and that 
it. would have been coRtisued without end if he could 
have continued hb annual plunder. But Swift, I sup- 
pose, did not yet know what he has since written, that 
n commisasm was drawn which would have appointed 
lam general for life, had it not become ineffectual by 
the resolution of lord Cowper, who refused the seal. 

^ Whatever is received, " say the schools, ** is- re- 
ceived in proportioo to the recipient" The power of 
a political^ treatise depends much upon the dispoaUion 
of the people; the nation was then combustlbie, and a. 
^ark set it on fire. It is boasted^ thatbetwe^i Novem- 
ber and January eleven thousand were aold; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet a nadonoC 
readers. To ita propagation certainly no agency of pew* 
Bx or infiuoice waa wanting It furnished arguntents fiir 
^<soiiversatioo, speeches for debate, and mate rials for par* 
liameotary resolutions. 

Yet^ surely, whoever surveys this wonder-working 
pamphiet-with cool perusal, will confess that its elBca- 
cy was supplied by the passions of its readers ; that it 
operates by the mere weight of facts, with very little 
assistance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (1712) he published his "Reflecdona on 

the Barrier Treaty," which carries on the design of his 

^^ Conduct of the Allies,* 4nd shows how little regard 

in that negociadon had been* shewn to the interest <jFf 

a 3 
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Englaad) and bow much of the conqnai^ country had . 
been defDandecT by the Dutch. 

This was followed by ^' Remarks on the Bishop of 
Sarum's Introduction to his third volume of the His- 
tory of the Reformation ;" a pamphlet whiJ&h Buraet 
published as an alatm^ ti^ warn the« nation of the ap* 
proach of Popery. Swift who seems to have disliked 
tbe bishop with something more tiian political aversmt, 
treats him ^like one whom he is > glad ef an opportuaity 
tc^insuU* 4 • . . 

, Swift, being now the declared fayourite and mipr 
posed confident of the tory ministry, was treated by all 
that dep^ded on the couit with the respect which de* 
pendants knaw how to pay. He soon began to feel part 
of the misery of greatness ; be that (^Quld say that he 
knew himt considered himself as having. fortune in :bis 
power. Commis^a% sokcitationay rem<M»ti«scea9 
crowded about him ; he was expected to do every man's 
business, to procure employment for cme, and to retain 
it for another. In assisting those who addressed bins, 
lie represents himself as snfiiciently diligent ; and de- 
sices to have others believe, what he probiUiiy believed 
himself^, that by bis iitfefposition many whiga of menl 
and. aiOong them Addison and Congreve, were cea» 
tinued in their places. But every man 6f known infl4]* 
ence has so many petitions* which he cannot grant, that 
he must necessarily offend more than he gratifies, as 
the (Mc^ierence given to one affords all the rest reason 
fer complaint. ^ When I give away a place," said Lew- 
is XIV. ^ I make a hundred discontented, and eae ua* 
fateful. ' . ■ 

Much his been said of the equality and iudepoidaiiee 
which he preserved in his conversation with the minis- 
tersi, and tlie franknesadf his remonstrances, and thOb. 
familiarity of his friendship. In accounts of this kind a few 
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sHigle IncidentB are set against the geheral tenor of 
behaviour. No man, however, can pay a more servile 
tribute to the great, than by sufftfring his liberty in 
their presence to aggrandise him in his own esteem. 
Between different ranks of the community there is ne« 
cessarily some distance ; he who is called by his siipe* 
riot to pass the interval, may properly accept the iiirl* 
ti^on ; but petulance and obtrusion are rarely produced 
l^ magnanimity ; nor have of^eii any ndbler cause than 
the pride of- importance, and the malice of inferiority. 
He who knows- himself necessary may set, while that 
necessity lasts, a high value upon hfrnself ; as, in a low- 
er condition, a servant cnainently skilful may be saucy ; 
but he is saucy only because he is servile. Swift ap- 
pears to have pn^rved the kindness of the great when 
they wanted him no longer; and therefore it mutt be 
allowed, that the childish freedom, to which he seems 
enough inclined, was overpowered by his better quaU- 
ties. / 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned : 
a strain of heroism, \vMch would have been in his con- 
dition romantic and superfluous. Ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, when they become vacant, ikiust be given away; 
and the friends of power may, if there be no inherent 
diqualificatibn, reasonably expect them. Swift accept- 
ed (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the befet prefer* 
ment that his friends could venture * to give him. That 
ministry, was in a great degree supported by the Cler^ 
gy, who were not yet reconciled to the author of th# , 
« Tale of a Tub,** atid would not without much discon- 
tent and indignation h^te borne to see hitn installed if» 
ao English cathedral. 

* Tlus eaipUftdc wocd has aot taeaped tfaewaibfli(ul eye.of 
Dt. Wluirtoii« who has placed a luUa (fetif jiUt C* ^ 
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He fefiised, indeed fifty poundii from l<»*d Oxford ; 

but he accepted afterwards a draught of a thouaaud 

. upon thfe exchequer, which was intercepted bf the 

queen's death, and which he resigned, as he says faini- 

self, " multagement^ with many a groan." 

In the midst of ~ his power and his politics, he kept a 
journal of his. raits, hi^ walks, his interviews :wiih 
ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and trantink- 
led it to Mrs. Johnson and Mra. Dingley, to whom be 
knew that whatever befel him was interes^g, and no 
accounts could be too minute. Whether these diarnai 
ti^es were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
received any pleasure from the presence of the dean, 
may be reascmably doubted : they have, hpwever, some ^ 
odd attraction ; the reader, finding frequent mention of 
names which he has been used to consid^ as important^ 
goes on in hope of informadon ; and, as there is no: 
thing to &t]gue attention, if he. is diss^pointed ^e caQ 
hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from every 
page, that though ambition pressed Swift into a life 
of bustle, the wish for a life of ea3e v^as always re? 
turning. 

He went to take possession of his. deanery as SiQon , a^ 
he had obtained it; but he was not suffered to stay in 
Ireland more than a fortnight before he was recalled to 
Efigland, that he .might reconcile lord Oxford and lord . 
Bolingbroke, who began to look on one another with 
malevolence, which every day . increased, and which" 
Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last years. 
" Swift contrived an interview, from which they both 
departed discontented; he procured a second, which 
only convinced him that the feud was irrecondleable : 
he told them his opimon, that all was lost. This denun'^ 
cii^n was contradicted by Oc)cford ; but Bolingbroke 
whispered tfa^t he was right. 
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Before tlus violent dissention had shattered the inin'> 
i&try, Swift had published, in the beginning of the year 
(1714,) "The pubUc Spirit of the Whigs," in answer 
to << The Crisis," a pamphlet for which Steele was ex- 
pelled from the house of Commons. Swift was now so 
far alienated from Steele, as to think him no longer 
entitled to decency, and therefore treats him sometimes 
with contempt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms 
so provoking to that irritable nation, that, resolving 
^ not to be offended with impunity/' the Scotch lords^ 
in a body, demanded an audience of the queen, and so* 
Ucited reparation. A proclamation was issued, in which 
three hundi*ed pounds were offered for the discovery of 
iSbt author. From this storm he was as he relates, ^ ser 
cured by a sleight ;" of what kind, or by whose prudence^ 
isnot known ; and such was the increase of his reputatioiit 
that the Scottish " Natk>n applied again that he would 
be their friend." 

He was become so formidable to the whigs^ that his 
Similarity with the ministers was clamoured at in par- 
liament, particularly by two men, afterward of great 
note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his im- 
portance and designs were now at an end : and seeing 
his services at last useless, he retired about June, 
1714, into Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend, 
y he wrote what was then suppressed, but has since ap- 
peared under the title of "Free Thoughts on the pre- 
sent State of Affahrs." 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events 

ich time or chance might bring to pass, the death 
the queen broke down at once the whole system of 

7 politics; and nothing remained but to withdraw 
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from the implacability of triumphant whiggism, aAd 
shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by- 
lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, that the 
credit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, can- j 
not be saved, but by supposing, what I think is true, 1 
that they speak of different times. When Delany says, 
that he was received with respect, he means for the 
first fortnight, when he came to take legal possession ; ' 
«|id when lord Orrery tells that he was pelted by the 
populace, h&is to be understood of the time when, after 
the queen's death, he became a settled resident. 

The archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but it 
was soon discovered, that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was seldom in the wrong; and that, when 
he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to opposi- 
tion. • 

Having so lately quitted the tumultsof a party, and 
the intrigues of a court, they still kept his thoughts in 
agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while when the storm 
has ceased. He therefore filled his hours with some 
historical attempts, relating to the " Change of the 
Ministers," and « the Conduct of the Ministry." He 
likewise is said to have written a " History of the Four 
last Years of Queen Anne," which he began in her life- 
time, and afterwards laboured with great attention, but 
never published. It was after his death in the hands of 
lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book under that title was 
published, with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which 
I can only say, that it seemed by no means to corres- 
pond with the notions that I had formed of it, from a 
conversation which I once heard between the earl of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 
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Swift DOW, much against iiis will, commenced Irish- 
man for life, and was to contriv^e how he might be best 
accommodated in a country where he considered him- 
self as in a state of exile. It seems that his first re- 
course was to piety. The thoughts of death rdshed 
upon him, at this time, with such incessant importu- 
nity, that they took possession of his mind, when he 
first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a 
week, and fuund his entertainments gradually fre- 
quented by more and more visitants of learning among 
the men, and of elegance among the « women. Mrs. 
Johnson had left the country, and lived in lodgings not 
far from the deanery. On his public days she regulated 
the table, but appeared at it as a mere guest, like other 

ladies. 

« 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergymen of his cathedral, wiiose 
house was recommended by the peculiar neatness and 
pleasantry of his . wife. To this frugal mode of living, 
he was first disposed by care to pay some debts which 
he had contracted, and he continued it for the pleasure 
of accumulating money. His avarice, however, was 
not suffered to obstruct the claims of his dignity ; he 
was served in plate, and used to say that he was the 
poorest gentleman in Ireland that ate upon plate, and 
the richest that lived without a coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he em- 
ployed his hours of study, has been inquired with hope- 
less curiosity. For who can give an account of ano- 
ther's studies ? Swift was not likely to admit any to 
his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his bu- 
1 ss or his leisure. 

3on after, 1716, in his forty -ninth year, he was 
ately married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, bishop 
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of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the garden. 
The marriage made no change in their mode of life ; 
they lived in different houses, as before ; nor did she 
ever lodge in the deanery but when Swift was seized 
with a fit of giddiness. *< It would be difficult," says 
lord Orrery, ^ to prove that they were ever afterwards 
together without a third person." 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, 
known and regarded only by his friends ; till, about the ' 
year 179^ he, by a pamphlet, recommended to the 1 
Irish the use, and consequently the improvement, of i 
their manufacture. For a man to use the productions 
of his own labour is surely a natural right, and to like 
best what he makes himself is a natural passion. Bui 
to excite this passion, and enforce this right, appeared 
so criminal to those who had an interest in the En- 
glish trade, that the printer was imprisoned ; and, as 
Hawksworth justly observes, the attention of the pub- 
lic being by this outrageous resentment turned upon 
the proposal, the author was by consequence made 
popular. 

In 1733 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignominiously 
distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whose conduct 
has been already sufficiently discussed, and whose his- 
tory is too well known to be minutely repeated. She 
was a young woman fond of literature, whom Decanus, 
the Dean, called Cadenua by transposition, of the letters, 
took pleasure in directing and instructing ; till, from 
being proud of his praise, she grew fond of his person. 
Swift was then about forty-seven, at an age when vanity 
is strongly excited by the amorous attention of a young 
woman. If it be said that Swift should have checked 
a paission which he never meant to gratify, recourse 
mui^t be had to that extenuation which he so much 



' 
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ie&p&edf ^' men are Imt men ;*' perhaps, however, he 
did not at first know his own iniod^ and, as he repre- 
sents hmseif, Was undetermined. For bis admission 
other courtship, and his indulgence of her hopes after 
his marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be 
foiud thari that he delated a disagreeable discovery 
from time to time, dreading the immediate bursts of 
distress, %nd watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappointment ; . 
having ordered by her will the poem to be published, 
in which Cadenus had proclaimed her excellence, and 
cojifessed his love. The effect of the publication upon 
the de%a and Stella is thus related by Delany : 

" I have gdod reason to bel|pve that they both were 
great^ shocked and distressed, though it may be dif- 
ferently, upon this occasion. The dean made a tour to 
the south of Ireladd, for about two months, at this time, 
to dissipate his thoughts, and give place to obloquy. 
And Stella' retired (upon the earnest invitation of the* 
owner) to the house of a cheerful, generous, good- 
natured friend of the dean's, whom she always much 
loved and honoured. There my informer pften saw her ; 
and I have reason to believe, used his utmost endea- 
vours to relieve, support, and amuse her,^ in this sad si- 
tuation. 

^' One little incident he told me of on that Qccasion, 
I think I shall never forget. As her friend was a hos- 
pitable, open-hearted man, well-beloved and largely 
acquainted, it happened one day that some gentlemen 
dropt in to dinner, who were strangers to Stella's situa- 
)n ; and as the poemof Cadenus and Vanessa was 
len the general topic of conversatimi^ one of them 
id, ^ Surely that Vatiessa must be an extraordinary 
7oman, thaecould inspire the dean to write so finely 
Vol. IIL - C 
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upon her.' Mrs« Johnson smiled, and answered, < that 
she thoughtthat point not quite so clear ; for is w^as well 
known the dean could write finely upon a broomstick." 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was 
made by the " Drapier*8 Letters** in 1724. One Wood, 
of Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, a man enterpris- 
ing and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present to the 
duchess of Munster, obtained a patent^ empowering; 
him to coin one hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, 
in which there was a very inconv^ent and embarras- 
ing scarcity of copper coin'; so that it was possible^to 
run in debt upon the credit of a piece of money ; for 
the cook or keeper of ap ale-house could not refuse to 
supply a man that had silver in his hand, and the buyer 
would not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, 
which was already great, Wood took care to make 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old half-pence ; 
and was about to turn his brass into gold, by pouring; 
the treasures of his new mint upon Ireland ; when 
Swift, finding that the metal was debased to an enor* 
mous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M. B. 
Drafiierj to shew the foily of receiving, and the mis- 
chief that must ensue by giving gold and silver for coin 
worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal Value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was univer- 
sally refused ; but the governors of Ireland considered 
resistance to the king's patent as highly criminal ; and 
one Whitshed, than chief justice, who had tried the 
printer of the former pamphlet, and sent out the jury- 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces they were 
frighted into a special verdict, now presented the Dra^ 
fiiery but could not prevail on the grand jury to find the 
bill. 
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L.ord Carteret and the privy council published a pro- 
clamation, offering three hundred pounds for discover- 
ing the author of the fourth letter. Swift had concealed 
himself from his printers^ and trusted only his butleri 
who transcribed the paper. The man, immediately after 
the appearance of the proclamation, strolled from the 
house, and staid out all night, and part of the next day. 
There was re^ison enough to fear that he had betrayed 
his master for the reward ; but lie came home, and the 
dean ordered him to put off his livery, and leave the 
house ; << for/' says he, ^* I know that my life is in your 
power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either your in- 
solence or negligence/' The man excused his fault 
with great submission, and begged that he might be 
confined in his house while it was in' his power to en- 
danger his master ; but the dean resolutely turned him 
oat, \fithout taking farther notice of him, till the term 
of the information had expired, and then received him 
a^in. Soon a&er%vafds he ordered him and th& rest of 
his servants into his presence, without telling his in- 
tentions, and bade them take notice that their fellow- 
servant was no longer Robert the butler ; but that his 
integrity had made him Mr. Blakeny, verger of St. 
Patrick's ; an officer whose income was between thirty 
and forty pounds a year : yet he still continued for some 
years to^erve his old master as his butler.* 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation 
of Tl^e Dearth He was honoured by the populace as the 
champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland ; and gained 
such power as, considered both in its extent and dura- 
ion, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed without greater 
wealth t>r higher station. 

* An account somewhat diiferent from this is given by Mr. 
^beiidan hi his Life of Swifl> p. 211. R. - 

/ 
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He was from this important year the oracle of t^ 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by conseqtienoe 
was feared and courted by all to whom the kindness of 
the traders or the populace was necessary. The i>ra- 
fiier was a sign ; the Z^ro/^ier was a health ; and which 
way soever the eye or the ear was turned, some tokens^ 
were-found of the nation's gratitude to the Drafiier, 

The benefit was indeed great; he had rescued Ire- 
land from a very oppressive and predatory invasion ; 
and the popularity which he had gs^oed he was dillg^ent 
to keep) by appearing iforward and zealous (Hi everjr 
occasion where the public interest was supposed to l^e 
involved. Nor did he much scruple to boast his in- 
fluence : for i^hen, upon sotoe attempts to regulate the 
coin, archbishop, Boulter then one of the justices, ac- 
cused him of exasperating the people, whe exculrpated 
himself by saying, *^ U I had lifted Dp my finger^ theyt 
would have torn you to pieces/' 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted 
by domestic misery, Mrs. Johnson, whose conversa- 
tion was to him the great softener of thjB ills of life^ 
began in the year of the Drapier's triumph to decline ^ 
and two years afterwards was so wasted with sickness, 
t:hat her recovery was considered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited by 
lord Bolingbroke to pa^s the winter with him iriTrance ; 
but this call of calamity hastened him to Ireland, where 
perhaps his presence contributed to restore her to im- 
perfect and tottering health. 

He was now so much at ease, that, 1 727, he re- 
turned to England ; where he collected three volumes 
of miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, who prefixed 
a querulous and apologetical preface* 

This important yes^r sent likewise into the world 
'* Gulliver's Travels ;" a production so new and strange, 
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that it filled the reader with a mingled emotiotl of mer- 
riment and amazement. It was received with such 
avidity, that the price of the first edition was raised 
before the second could be made ; it was read by the 
high and the low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism 
was for a while lost in wonder; no rules of judgment 
were applied to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when distinctions came to be made, 
the part which gave the least pleasure was that which 
describes the flying island, and that which gave most 
disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the risputation of his new 
work, the news of the king's death arrived ; and he 
kissed the hands of the new king and queen three days 
after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had been 
treated with some distinction, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes 
which she never took care to satisfy, or he formed ex- 
pectations which she never meant to raise, the event 
was, that he always afterwards thought on her with 
malevolence, and particularly charged her with break- 
ing her promise of some medals which she engaged to 
send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some 
reason for complaint. A letter was sent her, not so 
much intreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. 
Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then beg- 
ging subscriptions for her poems. To this letter was 
subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the appear- 
ances of his diction and seniimenls ; but it was not 
written in his hand, and had some little improprieties, 
^ben he was charged with this letter, he laid hold of 
he inaccuracies, and urged the improbability of the 

accusation, but never denied it>; he shuffles between 

c 2 
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Gowardfce and veracity, and talks big when he says 
nothing.* 

He seems desirous enough of recommencing cour- 
tier, and endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs* 
Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham had per* 
formed in former times : but his flatteries were, like 
Jthose of other wits, unsuccessful ; the lady, either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical immor- 
^ tality. 

He was seized, not long afterwards, by "a fit of gid- 
diness, and again heard of the sickness and datlger of 
Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of Pope, as it 
seems, with very little ceremony, finding " that two 
sick friends cannot live together;" and did not write 
to him till he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
sinking into the grave, and, after a languishing decay 
of about two months, died in her forty-fourth year, on 
January 28, 172ia. How much he wished her life, his 
papers shew ; nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the 
death of her whom he loved most, aggravated by the 
consciousness that himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can desire or possess, 
were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man whom 
she had the misfortune to love was, as Delany observes, 
fond of singularity, and desirous to make a mode of 
happiness for himself, different from the general course 
of things and order of Providence.^ From the time of 
her arrival in Ireland he seem resolved to keep her in 
his power, and therefore hindered a match sufficiently 

• It is but justice to the dean's memory, to refer to Mr. 
Sheridan's defence of him from thig charge. See the Life of 
8i|ift, p. 458. M. 
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advantageous, hf accumulating unreasonable demands, 
and prescribing cmiditions that could not be performed. 
While she jfras at her own disposal he did not consider 
bis possession as secure ; resentment, ambition, or ca- 
price, might separate them; he was therefore resolved 
to make « assurance double sure,'* and to appropriate 
her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed the 
expectation of all the pleasures of perfect friendship, 
without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But with 
this state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she never was 
treated as a wife, and to the world she had the appear- 
atice of a mistress. She lived sullenly on. In hope that 
in time he would own and receive her ; but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners and depri- 
vation, of his mind made her tell him, when he offered 
to acknowledge her, that " it was too late.'* She then 
gave up herself to sorrowful resentment, and died un- 
der the tyranny of him, by whom she was in the highest 
degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, 
by which the laws of nature were violated to retain her, 
curiosity will inquire ; but how shall it be gratified ? 
Swift was a lever; his testimony maybe suspected. 
Delany and the Irish saw with Swift's eyes, and there- 
fore add little confirmation. That she was virtuous, 
beautiful, and elegant, jn a very high degree, such 
admiration from such a lover makes it very probable ; 
but she had not much literature, for she could not spell 
her own language ; and of her wit, . so loudly vaunted, 
the smart sayings which Swift himself has collected, 
afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady on her 

liage," may be "Allowed to doubt whether his opin- 

i jf female excellence ought implicitly to be admit- 

1 , for, if bis general thoughts on women were such 
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as he exhibits, a very little sense in a lady would en- 
rapture, and a very little virtue would astonish him. 
Stella's supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only )ocal ; 
she was great, because her associates were little. 

In some reparks lately published on the life of Swift, 
his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubtful ; 
but, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, related 
her melancholy story to Dr.^Sheridan,when he attend- 
ed her as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; and 
Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only with regret. 
Swift never mentioned her without a sigh. The rest of 
his life was spent in Ireland, in a country to which not 
even power almost despotic, nor (lattery almost idola- 
trous, could reconcile him. He sometimes wished to 
visit England, but always found some reason of delay. 
He tells Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once 
more to see him ; '* but if not,'* says he, '< we must 
part, as all human beings have parted ** 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was con- 
tracted, and his severity exasperated ; he drove his 
acquaintance from his table, and wondered why he was 
deserted. But he continued his attention to the public, 
and wrote, from time to time, such directions, admo- 
nitions, or censures, as the exigency of affairs, in his 
opinion, made proper^ and nothing fell from his pen in 
vain. 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he al- 
ways regarded with detestation, he bestowed one stric- 
ture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for his inso- 
lence to the clergy, which, from very considerable 
reputatioiv, brought him into immediate and universal 
Contempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace and 
loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he was the 
author of that poem ? " Mr. Bettesworth," answered 
he, ^ I was in my youth acquainted with great law- 
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yerSy wliO) knowing my disposition to satire, advised 
me, that if any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had 
lampooned should ask, « Are you the author of this 
paper ?' I should tell him that I was not the author ; 
and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am 
not the author of these lines/' 

BettesWorth was so little satisfied with this account, 
that he publicly professed his resolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of St. Pat- j 

rick's district embodied themselves in the dean's de« 
fence. Bettesworth declared in parliament, that Swift 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of be- 
neficence. He set aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small sums to the poor, from five shilling, I think, to 
five pounds. He took no interest, and only required that, 
at repayment, a small fee should be given to the ac- 
Qomptant: hot he required that the day of promised 
payment should be exactly kept. A severe and puncti- 
lious temper is ill qualified for transactions with the 
poor ; the day ^as often broken, and the loan was not 
repaid. This might have been easily foreseen ; but for 
this Swift had made no provision of patience or pity. 
He ordered his debtbrs to be sued. A severe creditor 
has no popular character ; what then was likely to be 
said of him who employs the catch -poll under the ap- 
pearance of charity ? The clamour against him was 
loud, and the resentment of the populace outrageous ; 
he was therefore forced to drop his scheme, and own th6 
folly of expecting punctuality from the poor.* 

rhis acceunt is contra^cted ' by Blr. Sheridan, who with 
git warmth asserts, from his own knowledge, that there waSi 
Dt one pliable of trath lit this whole aocoant from the beg^at 
ii% to the end. iS0« Xi/« ofS-mit^ edit* Xl^ p. 532. H. , 
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His asperity continually increasing, condemned him 
to solitude ; and hi$ resentnnent of solitude sharpened 
his asperity. He was not, however, totally deserted ; 
some men of learning, and some women of elegance, 
often visited him ; and he wrote from time to time 
cither verse or prose ; of his verses he willingly gave 
copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent when 
he saw them printed. His favourite maxims was, « vive ' 
la bagatelle :'V he thought trifles a necessary part of 
life, and perhaps found them necessary to himself. It 
seems impossible to him to t>e idle, and his disorders 
made it difficult or. dangerous to be long seriously stu- 
dious or laboriously diligent. The love of ease is al- 
ways gaining upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amusements peculiar to himself; whatever he 
did he was sure to hear applauded ; and such was his 
predominance over all that approached, that all their 
applauses wore probably sincere^ He that is much flat- 
tered soon learns to flatter himself: we are commonly 
taught our duty by fear or shame, and how can they 
act upon the man who hears nothing but his owfi 
praises F 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and dpaf- 
ness grew more frequent, and his 'deafness made con* 
versation difficult j they gr-ew likeivise more severe, till 
in 1736, as he was writing a po^m called The Legion 
Club^ he was seized with a fit so painful and so long 
continued, that he never after thought it proper to at- 
tempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was there- 
fore no liberal entertainer ; but was less frugal of his 
wine than of his meat.. When his friends of either sex 
came to liim in expectation of a dinner, his custom 
was to give every one a shilling, that they might please 
tbem9elves with their provisions. At last his avarice 
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gtew too powerful for his kindness ; he would refuse a 
bottle of wine^ and in Ireland no man visits where he 
cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation and desisted 
&x>m study^ he had neither business nor amusement : 
for having by some ridiculous resolution or mad vow 
determined n^ver to wear spectacles, he could make 
little use of books in his latter years ; his ideas, there- 
fore, being neither renovated by discourse nor increased 
by reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind va- 
cant to the vexations of the hour, till at last his anger 
was heightened into madness. 

Heiiowever permitted one book to be published, 
wliich had been the production of former years ; Polite 
ConT/er*fl/tow, which appeared in 1738. The Directions 
for Servants was printed soon after his death. These 
two performances shew a mind incessantly attentive, 
and, when it was not employed upon great things, busy 
with minute occurrences. It is apparent that he must 
have had the habit of noting whatever he observed ; for 
such a number of particulars could never have been as- 
sembled by the power of recollection. 

He grew more violent, «nd his mental powers de- 
clined till (1741) it was found necessary- that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune. He now lost distinction. His madness was com- 
pounded of rage and fatuity. The last face that he 
knew was that of Mrs. White way ; and her he ceased 
to know in a little time. His meat was brought him cut 
into mouthfuls ; but he would never touch it while the 

Ta^nt staid, and at last, after it had stood perhaps an 
ir, would eat it walking ; for he continued his old 
it, ^nd was on his feet ten hours a day. 

j^Jext year (1743) he had an inflammation in his left 

'e, which swelled it to the size of ati egg, with boiU 
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in othdr parts ; he ivaa kept long walking with the paiii^ 
and was not ^ftsiiy restrained by fiv^ attendants from 
tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided ; -ftnd a short interval- of 
reason ensuing, in which he knew his^^ physician and his 
family^ gloves hopes of his recovery ^ but m a few da^s 
he sunk into a lethargic stupidity, motiohlej^, heed- 
less, and speechless^ But it is sidd, that, after a year oC 
total silence, when his' housekiseper, on the 40th. of 
November, told him that the us^al bonfires and illumi- 
nations were preparing to celebrate his birth-day, he 
answered, << It is all folly ; tliey had better let it alone.** 

It is. remembered that he fkfterwards spoke now and 
then, or gs^ve some intimation of a meaning ; but at last 
sunk into perfect silence,, whi'^hcontuiued till about the 
end of October, 4744, when in hi^ seventy-eighth year, 

• he expired whhout a struggle. 

" ^ ■ - . . ' . - ■' ' 

; WHEN Swift is considered as aa author, it is just 
to estimate his powers by th^ir effects. In the reign 
of qu^en Anne he tumedthe stream of popularity against 
the whigs, and must be confessed to have dictated for 
a time the^olitical opinions of the English nation. In 
the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland from plunder 
and oppression; and shewed that wit, confederated 
with truth, had such force as autboriy was unable to 
resist. He said truly of himself, that Ireland ^ was his 
debtor/' It was from the time when he first began to 
patronize the Irish that they may date their riches and 
prosperity. )ie taught them first, to know their own in*- 
terest, their weight, and their strength, and gave them 
spirit to assert that equality with their .fellow-subjects 
to which they have ever since been making vigorous 
advances, and to claim those rights which they have 
at last established. Nor can they be charged with in- 
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gratitude to their benefactor ; for they reTerenced him 
as a guardian and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works he has ^iven very different specimens 
both of sendmeots and expresuon. His Tale rf a Tub 
has tittle resemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a 
Tehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness of ima- 
|es, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards ne- 
ver possessed or never exerted. It is of a mode so dis« 
tinct and peculiar that it must be considered by itself; 
what is true of that is not true of any thing else which 
he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenoar of 
easy language, which rather trickles than flows. His 
delight was in simplicity. That he has in his works no 
metaphor as has been said, Is not true ; but his few 
metaphors seem to «be received rather by necessity 
than choice. He studied purity ; and though perhaps 
all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that 
solecisms can be found ; and whoever depends on his 
authority may generally conclude himself safe. His 
sentences are never too much dilated or contracted; 
and it will not be easy to find any embarrassment in 
the complication of his clauses, any inconsequence in 
his coiHiections, or abruptness in his transitiens. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are 

never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by 

sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences^ 

or variegated by far sought learning. He pays no court 

to the passions; he excites neither surprise nor ad* 

miration ; he always understands himself, and his 

reader always understands him ; the peruser of Swift 

ts little previous knowledge; it will be sufficient 

he is acquainted with common words and com- 

•^Sings : he is neither required to mount eleva- 

nor to explore prolundities ^ his passage is al* 

;»L. in. D 
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ways on a level, along solid ground^ without asperities, 
without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desire to altain, and for having attained he de- 
serves praise. For purposes merely didactic, v^hen 
something is to be told that was not known before, it 
is the best mode ; but against that inattention by which 
known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it makes bo 
provision ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with the 
irhigs ; but he deserted them when they deserted their 
principles, yet without running into the contrary ex- 
treme : he continued throughout his life to retain the 
disposition which he assigns to the '^ Church of £ng- 
land man," of thinking commonly with the whigs of 
the state and with the tories of the^church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired 
the prosperity, and maintained the honour of the cler- 
gy ; of the dissenters he did not wish to infringe the 
toleration, but he opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He man- 
aged the revenues of his church with, exact econoniy : 
and it is said by Delany, that more money was, under 
bis direction, laid out in repairs, than had ever been in 
the same time since its first erection. Of his choir he 
was eminently careful; and though he neither loved 
no UTiderstood music, took care that all the singers 
were well qualified, admitting none wituout ^he testi- 
mony of skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental elements 
in the ni .; t solemn and devout manner wkh his own 
hand. He came ^o church every morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the evening an- 
them) that it might not be negligently performed. 
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He read the service << rathqr witb a strong, neiTou% 
Toice, than in a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp 
and high-toned, rather than harmonious.'* 
< He entered upon the clerical state Mrith hope to ex* 
eel in preaching ; but complained, that, from the time 
of his political controversies,^ he could only preach 
patnphlets/' This censure of himself, if judgment be 
made from those sermons which have been printe4i 
was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great 
measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wish- 
ing to seem better, he delighted in seemmg worse than 
he was. He went in London to early prayers, lest he 
should be seen at church ; he read prayers to his aer- 
vants every morning with snch dexterous secrecy, that 
Dr. Delany was m months in his house before he knew 
k. He was «iot only careful to hide the good which he 
did, but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which 
he did not. He forgot what himself had formerly as-' 
serted, that hypocrisy is less misehievous than open ' 
impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for his honour^ 
has justly condemned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many recommenda- 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which| 
though he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity^ 
did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and se* 
vere, which he seldom softened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He stubbornly reusted any tendency to laugh- 
ter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; and a man 

nf rigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute at- 

Mon which his works discover, must have been a 

Iter that few could bear. That he was disposed to 

iiis servants good on important occasions, is no great 

igation ; benefaction can be but rare, and tyrannic 
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peerahnesft is perpetual. He did not spare the aenrants 
of others. Once, when he dined alone with the earl of 
Orrery, he said of one«that waited in the room« ^ That 
man h^^ since we set to the table, committed fifteen 
faults.'* Wnat the faults were, lord Orrery, from whom 
I heard the story, had not heen attentive enough to dis- 
cover. My number may perhaps not be exact. 

In his economy be practised a peculiar and offensive 
parsimony, without disguise or apology. The practice 
of saving being once necessary, became habitual, and 
l^rew first ridicuiousi and at last detestable. But his 
avarice^ though it might exclude pleasure, was nevelr 
suffered to encroach upon his viitue. He was frug^ 
by inclination, but liberal 1>y principle ; and if the pur« 
pose to which he destined his little accumulations be 
vemembered, with his distributioo of occasional cha- 
rity, it will perhaps, appear, that he only liked one mode 
of expense better tlian another, and saved merely that 
lie might have something to give. He did not grow 
rich by injuriog his successors, but left both Laracor 
and the deanery more valuable than he found them.-« 
With all this talk of his eovetousness and generosity, 
k should be remembered, that he was never rich. The 
revenue of his deanery was not much more than seven 
hundred a year. 

His beqeficence was not graced with tenderness or 
dvility ; he relieved without pity, and assisted without 
kindness ; so that those who were fed by him could 
hardly love him. 

He made it a rule to himself to give but one piece 
at a time, and therefore always stored his pocket with 
coins of different value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a mam- 
ner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently considering 
that singularityi as it implies a contempt of the gene* 
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ral practice, is a kind of defiance which justly provokes 
the hostility of ridicule ; he, therefore, who indulges 
peculiar habits is worse than others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may afford a 
specimen. 

<< Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken 
hj strangers for ill-nature. 'Tis so odd, that there's 
no describing it but by facts. V\\ tell you one that first 
comes into my head. One evening, Gay and I went to 
see him: you know how intimately we were all ac- 
quainted. On our coming in, < heyday, gentlemen, (says 
the doctor) what's the meaning of this visit ? How 
came you to leave the great lords that you are so fond 
of to come hither too see a poor dean I' < Because we 
would rather see you than any of them.' Ay, any one 
that did not know so well as I do might believe you. 
But since you are come, I must get some supper for 
you I suppose.* • No doctor, we have supped already,' 
< Supped already ? that's impossible ! why 'tis not eight 
o'clock yet. That's very strange ; but if you had not 
supped, I must have got something for you. Let me 
«ee what should I have had? A couple of lobsters; 
ay that would have done very well, two shillings— tarts, 
« shilling; but you Will drink a glass of wine with me, 
though you supped so much before your usual time on- 
ly to spare my pocket V * No, we had rather talk with 
you than drink with you.' * But if you had supped with 
me, as in all reason you ought to have done, you must 
then have drank with me. A bottle of wine, two shil- 
lings ; two and two is four, and one is five : just two 
and six-pence a-piece. There Pope, there's half-a-crown 
" ^ you, and there's another for you, sir ; for I won't 
any thing by yoU| I am determined.* This was i^ 

• Spence. 

/ 
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said and done with his usual seriousness on such occa- 
sions ; and in spite of every thing we could say to the 
contrary, he actually obliged us to take the money." 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his 
disposition to petulence and sarcasm, and thought hitn- 
scir injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the 
freedom of his censures, or the petulence of his fro- 
lics, was resented or repressed. He predominated over 
his companions with very high ascendency, and proba- 
bly would bear none over whom he could not predomi- 
nate. To give him advice was, in the style of his friend 
Dclany, " to venture to speak to him." This customary 
superiority soon grew too delicate for truth ; and Swift, 
with all his penetration, allowed himself to be delighted 
with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually afiects a 
style of arrogance and dictates rather than persuades. 

This authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
jpected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocular- 
ity ; but he apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironical 
only to be resentful, and to the submisave sufliciently 
serious. 

He told stori'es with great felicity, and delighted in 
doing what he knew himself to do well ; he was there- 
fore captivated by the respectful silence of a steady liste- 
ner, and told the same titles too oft^n. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he had spoken a minute, 
to give room by a pause for any other speaker. Of 
time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, and 
knew the minutes required to every common opera- 
^n« 

It must be justly supposed that there was in his con- 
versation what appears so frequently in hislett^s, isn^ 
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liiTectation of familiarity with the greats and ambition 
of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by the ne- 
glect of those ceremonies which custom has establish- 
ed as the barriers between one order of society and 
another. This transgression of regularity was by him* 
self and his admirers termed greatness of soul. But a 
great mind disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and 
therefore never usurps what a la^yful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dignity puts 
lumself in his power; he is either repelled with help* 
less indignity or endured by clemency and condescen* 
slon. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his letters 
can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was not a 
man to be either loved or envied. He seems to have 
wasted life in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride 
and the languishment of unsatisfied desire. He is 
querulous and fastidious, arrogant and malignant ; he 
scarcely speaks of himself but with indignant lamenta* 
tions, OR of />thers but with insolent superiority, when 
he is gay, and with angry contempt when he is gloomy. 
From the letters that pass between him and Pope it 
might be inferred that they, with Arbuthnot and Gay, 
had engrossed all- the understanding and virtue of man- 
kind ; that their merits filled the world, or that^there 
was no hope of more. They shew the age involved in 
darkness, and shade the picture with sullen emulation. 
When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, he 
might be allowed to regret for a time the interception 
of his views, the extmction of bis hopes, and his ejec- 
tion from gay scenes, important employment, and splen- 
*' 1 friendships ; but when time had enabled reason to 
evail over vexation, the complaints which at first 
jre natural became ridiculous because they were use^^ 
ss. But querulousnets was now grown habitual^ and 
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he cried out when he probably had ceased to feel. His 
reiterated-wailings persuaded Bolingbroke that he was 
really willing to quit his deanery for an English parish ; 
and Bolingbroke procured an exchange, which was re- 
jected ; and Swift still retained the pleasure of coin<- 
plairang. 

The greatest difficulty -that occurs, in analysing his A 
character, is to discover by what depravity of intellect 
he took delight in revolving ideas from which almost 
every other mind shrinks with disgust. The ideas of 
pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit the imagina- 
tion ; but what has disease, deformity, and filth, upon 
which the thoughts can be allured to dwell ? Delany is 
willing to think that Swift's mind was not much tainted 
with this gross corruption before his long visit to Pope. 
He does not consider how he degrades his hero, by- 
making him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and li- ' 
able to the malifpant influence of an ascendant mind« 
jput the truth is, that Gulliver had described his Ya- 
hoos before the visit ; and he that had formed those ' 
images had nothing filthy to learn. 
, I have here given the character of Swift as he ex- 
hibits himself to my perception ; but now let another 
be heard who knew him better. Dr. Delany, after long 
acqusdntance, decribes him to lord Orrery in these 
terms: 

" My lord, when you consider Swift's singular, pecu- 
liar, and most vaiiegated, vein of wit, always intended , 
rightly, although not always so rightly directed ; de- \ 
lightful in many instances, and salutary even where it is 
nostoffendve.; when you conuder his strict truth, his 
fiMtitude in resisting oppresuon and arbitrary power; 
bis fidelity in friendship; his sincere love and zeal for 
religion; his uprightness in making right resolutionsy 
and his steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of his 
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church. Its choir, its economf, Mid its income ; his at- 
tention to all those that preached in his cathedral, in or- 
der to their amendment in pronunciation and style ; as 
also his remarkable attention to the interest of his sue* 
cessors, preferably to hb own present emoluments ; his 
invincible patnotism, even to. a country which he did 
not love ; his very various, well-devised, weii-jud^^edy 
and extensive charities, throughout bis life ; and his 
whole fortune (to say nothinj; of his wife's) conveyed 
to the same christian purposes at his death ; charities^ 
from which he could enjoy no honour, advantage, or 
satisfaction, of any kind in this worlu ; when you con- 
sider his ironical and humorous as well as his serious 
schemes for the promotion of true religion and virtue ; 
his success in soliciting for the first fruits and twenti- 
eths, to the unspeakable benefit of the established 
church of Ireland , and his felicity (to rate it no higher) 
in giving occasion to the building of fifty new churches 
in London. 

^ All this considered, the character of his life will 
appear like that of his writings ; they will both bear to 
be re-considered and re-examined with the utmost at- 
tentioU) and always discover new beauties and excel- 
lences upon every examination. 

" They will bear to be conndered as the sun, in 

which the brightness will hide the blemishes ; and 

whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malignityi 

or envy, interposes to cloud or sully his &me I take 

upon me to pronounce, that the eclipse will not last 

long. 

" To conclude ; no man ever deserved better of any 

untry than Swift did of his ; a steady, persevering, 

iexibie friend ; a wise, a watchful, and a faithful 

insellor ; under many severe trials and bitter perse- 
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cutions, to the manifest hazard both to his liberty ani 
fortune, , 

'< He lived a blessings he died a benefactor, and bis 
name will ever live an honour, to Ireland^ 



9i 



In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not mucb A 
upon which the critic can exercise his powers. They 
are often humorous, almost always light, and have th« 
qualities which recommend such compositions, easiness 
and gaiety. They are, for the most part, what their 
author intended. The diction is correct, the num- 
bers are smooth, and the rhymes exact. There sel- 
dom occura a hard-laboured expression or a redundant 
epithet ; all his verses exemplify his own definition of 
a good style, they consist of " proper words in proper 
places." 

To divide this collection into classes, and shew how 
some pieces are gross and some are trifling, would be 
to tell the reader what he knows already, and to find 
faults of which the author could not be ignorant, who 
certainly wrote pften not to his judgment, but his bu- 
inour. 

It was said, in a preface to one of the Irish editionSf 
that ^wifl had never been known to take a single thought 
from any writer, ancient or modern. This is not literally 
true ; but perhaps no writer can easily be found that has 
borrowed so little, or that in all his excellencies and all 
his defects has so well maintained his claim to be consi- 
dered as original. 
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William BROOME was born in Cheshire, a^ 
is said) of very mean parents. Of the place of his birth 
or the first part of his life, I have not been able to '^ain 
any intelligence. He was educated upon the foundation 
at Eton^ and was captain of the scl^ool a whole year, 
without any vacancy by which he might have obtained 
a scholarship at king's college ; being by this delayi 
such as is said to have happened very rarely, super- 
annuated, he was sent to St. John's college by the con- 
tributions of his friends, where he obtained a small ex- 
hibition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have 
formerly heard him described as a contracted scholar 
and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life and unskil- 
ful in conversation. His addiction to metre was then 
such, that his companions familiarly called him Poet. 
When he had opportunities of mingling with mankind, 
he cleared himself, as Ford likewise owned, from great 
part of his scholastic rust. 

He appealed early in the world as a translator of the 

Iliads'* into prose, in conjunction with Ozrll and 

>ldisworth. How their several parts were distributed 

. not known. This is the translation of which Ozell 

toasted as superior^ in Toland's opinion, to that of 
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Pope: it has long since vanished^ and is now in no 
danger from the critics. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then vittt- 
ing sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cambridge, and 
gained so^much of his esteem, that he was employed^ 
I believe, to make extracts from Eustathius for the^ 
notes to the translation of the ** Iliad ;" and in the vo- ■ 
lumes of poetry piAlished by Lintot, commonly called 
" Pope's Miscellanies,^' many of his early pieces weroi 
inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely con- 
nected. When the success of the " Iliad" gave en- 
couragement to a version of the " Odyssey/' Pope, 
weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to hi& 1 
assistance ; and, taking only half the work upon him-f 
self, divided the other half between his partners, giving 
four books to Fenton and eight to Broome. Fenton's 
books I have enumerated in his life ; to the lot of 
Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 
oxteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-jthird, together with 
the burden of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in poe- 
tical history, the reader has a right to know upon what 
grounds I establish my narration. That the version was 
not wholly Pope's was always known ; he had mention- 
ed the assistance of two friends in his proposals, and at 
the end of the work some Account is given by Broome 
of their different parts, which liowcver mentions oulj 
five books as written by the coadjutore ; the fourth 
and twentieth by Fenton ; the sixth, the eleventh, and 
the eighteenth, by himself ; though Pope, in an adver- 
tisement prefixed afterwards to a new volume of his 
works, claimed only twelve. A natural curiosity after 
the real conduct of so great an undertaking incited me 
dnce to inquire ot Dr. Vv arburton, who told me, in his 
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warm language^ that he thought the relation given in 
the note << a lie ;" but that he was not able to ascertain 
the several shares. The intelligence which Dr. War- 
burton could not afiPord me I obtained from Mr. Lang- 
ton^ to whom Mr. Spencehad imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he wanted 
for his friends, which amounted to one hundred more. 
The payment made to Fenton I know not but by hear* 
say ; Broome's is very distinctly told by Pope, in the 
notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own estimate, 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the notes, 
equivalent at least to four, had certainly a right to 
more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured and 
there was for some time more than coldness between 
lum and his employer. He always spoke of Pope as 
too much a lover of money : and Pope pursued him 
with avowed hostility ; for he not only named him 
disrespectfully in the " Dunciad" but quoted him more 
than once in the << Bathos," as a proficient in the 
" Art of Sinking ;" and in his enumeration of the dif- 
ferent kinds of poets distinguished for the profound, he 
reckons Broome among " the parrots who repeat 
another's words in such a hoarse odd tone as makes 
them seem their own." I have been told that they were 
afterwards reconciled ; but I am afraid their peace was 
without friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, 

ich is inserted, with corrections in the late com- 

lation. 

He never rose to a very high dignity in the church. 

[e was some time rector of Svu^ston in Suffolk, where 
Vol. III. £ 
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he; married a wealthy widow and afterwards, when the 
king visited Cambridge (1728) became doctor of laws. 
He was (in August, 1728) presented by the crown to 
the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, Mhich he held with 
Oakly Magna in Suffolk, given him by the lord Com- 
wallis, to whom he was chaplain, who added the vicar- 
age of Eye in Suffolk ; he then resigned Pulham, and 
retained the other two. 

^ 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, 
and amused himself with translating odes of Anacreon, 
which he published in the " Gentleman's Magazine,*' 
under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bathi November 16, 1745, and was buried 
in the Abbey church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a 
great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was an 
excellant versifier ; his lines are smooth and sonorous, 
and his diction is select and elegant. His rhymes are 
sometims unsuitable ; in his ^ Melancholy," he makes 
breathy rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in ano- 
ther. Those faults occur but seldom ; but he had such 
power of words and numbers as fitted him for transla- 
tion ; but, in his original works, recollection seems to 
have been his business more than invention. His imita- 
tions are so apparent, that it is a part of his reader's 
employment to recall the verses of some former poet 
Sometimes he copies the most popular writers, for he 
seems scarcely to endeavour at concealment ; and some- 
times he picks up fragments in obscure corners. His 
lines to Fenton. 

i Serene, the sting of psdn thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afilictions objects of a smile, 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of queen 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should not have 
expected to find an imitatbr. 
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Bat thott, O Muse ! whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pang^ of death with deathless song^, 
Can'st ttinginff ftlaguet with ea^ ihmtgku begvile. 
Make pains and tortures objecU of a nmle. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. 
What he takes he seldom makes worse ; and he can* 
not be justly thought a mean man whom Pope chose 
for an associate, aiid whose co-operation was consider- 
ed by Pope's enemies as so important, that he was at- 
tacked by Henley with this ludicrous distich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say 
Broome went before and kindly swept the way. 
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Alexander pope was bom in London * May 
22, 1688, of parents whose rank or station was never 
ascertained : we are informed that they were of " gentle 
blood:" that his fiather was of a family of which the 
earl of Downe was the head ; and that his mother was 
the daughter of William Turner, Esquire, of York, 
who had likewise three' sons, one of whom had the 
honour of being killed, and the other of dying, in the 
service of Charles the First; the third was made a 
general officer in Spaun, from whom the sister inhe- 
rited what sequestrations and forfeitures had left in the 
family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope, who is more 
willing, as I have heard observed, to shew what his 
father was not, than what be was. It is allowed that he 
grew rich by trade ; but whether in a shop or on the 
exchange was never discovered till Mr. Tyers told, on 
the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he wa3»a linen-dra- 
per m the Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender and 
delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable gentle- 
ness and sweetness of disposition. The weakness of his 

• In Lombard-steet, according to Dr. Warton. C. 
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bodf contiDued through his life ;* but the mildness of 
his mind perhaps ended with his childhood. His voice^ 
when he was young, was so pleasing, that he was call- 
ed in fondness " the little Nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read 
by an aunt ; and when he was seven or eight years old 
became a lover of books. He first learned to write by 
imitating printed books ; a species of penmanship in 
which he retained great excellence through hvi whole 
life, though his ordinary hsuid was not elegant. 

When he was about eight he was placed in Hamp- 
shire under Taverner, a Romish priest, who, by a me- 
thod very rarely practised, taught him the Greek and 
Latin rudiments together. He was now first regfularly 
inidated in poetry by the perusal of " Ogilby*s Homer** 
and " Sandys' Ovid.** Ogilby*s assistance he never 
repaid with any iia^aise ; but of Sandys, he declared, in 
his notes to the " Hied,** that English poetry owed much 
of its beauty to his translations. Sandys very rarely at- 
tempted original composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his profi- 
ciency was considerable^ he was removed to a school 
at Twyford, near Winchester, and again to another 
school about Hyde-park comer ; from which he used 
sometimes to stroll to the playhouse, and was so de- 
lighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a 
kind of play from " Ogilby's Iliad,*' with some verses 
of his own intermixed, which he persuaded his school* 
fellows to act, with the addition of his master's gar- 
dener, who personated Ajax. 

•This weakness was so great, that he constantly wore 
stays, as I have been assured by a waterman at Twickenham, 
who, in lifting him into his boat, had often feh them. His 
method of taking the air on the water was to have a sedan 
chair in the boat^ in which he sat with the glasses down. 11. 
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At the two last schools he used to represent himself 
as having lost part of what raverner had tauaj ht him ; 
and on his master at Twyford he had already exercised 
his poetry in a lampoon. Yet under tliose masters he 
translated more than a fourth p an of the ^ Metamor- 
phoses." If he kept the same proportion in his other 
exercises, it cannot he thought that his loss was great. 

He tells of hitnself, in his poems, that ^vJie iisp'd in 
numhers ;'' and used to say that he could not remem- 
ber the time when he began to make verses. lii the 
style of fiction it might have been said of him as of 
Pindar, that, when he lay in his cradle, ^ the bees 
swarmed about his mouth." 

About the time of the revolution, his father, who 
was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden blast of 
popish prosperity, quitted hb trade, and retired to 
Binfield in Wmdsor Forest, with about twenty thou- 
sand pounds; for which, being conscientiously deter- 
mined not to intrust it to the government, he found no 
better use than that of locking it up in a chest, and tak- 
ing from it what his expenses requii*ed ; and his life 
was long enough to consume a great part of it before 
his son came to the inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his lather when he 
was about twelve years old ; and there he had for a few 
months the asdstance of one Deane, another priest, of 
whom he learned only to construe a little of *^ TuUy's 
Offices." How Mr. Deane could spend, with a boy 
who had translated so much of " Ovid," some months 
over a amall part of " Tuliy's Office," it is now vain 
to inquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed and so conspi- 
cuously improved, a minute account must be naturally 
desired ; but cutiosity must be contented with confused, 
imperfect) and sometimes improbable intelligence. 
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Pope, finding little advantage from external help, re- 
solved thenceforward to direct liimselfy and at twelve 
formed a plan of study, which he completed with little 
other incitement than the desire of excellence* 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a poet, 
with which his father accidentally concurred, by pro- 
podns^ subjects, and obliging him to correct his peiv 
formances by many revivals ; after which the old gen- 
tleman, when he was satisfied, would say, <^ these are 
good rhymes." 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon distin- 
guished the versification of Dryden, which he consi- 
dered as the model to be studied, and was impressed 
with such veneration for his instructor, that he i>er- 
suaded some friends to take him to the coffee-house 
which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with 
having seen him. 

Dr}'den died May 1, 1701, some days before Pope 
was twelve; so early must he therefore have felt the 
power of harmony and the zeal of genius. Who does 
not wish that Dryden could have known the value of the 
homage that was paid him, and foreseen the greatness 
of his young admirer. 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his Ode on SolU 

tude^ written before he was twelve, in which there is 
nothing more than other forward boys have attained, 

and which is not equal .to Cowley's performances at the 
same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and writing. 
As he read the classics, he amused himself with trans- 
lating them ; and at fourteen made a version of the first 
book of The ThebaiSj which, with some revision, he 
afterwards published. He must have been at this time, 
if he had no help, a considerable proficient in the Latin 
tongue. 
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By Dryden*s Fables, which had then been not long pub- 
lished, and were much in the hands of poetical readers, 
he was tempted to try his own skill in giving Chaucer a 
more fashionable appearance, and put January and A/ay, 
and the Prologue of the Wife of Bath^ into modem 
English. He translated likewise the epistle of Safi/iho 
to Phaon^ from Ovid, to complete the version which was 
before imperfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, 
which he afterwards printed. « 

He sometimes imitated the finp;lish poets, and pro- 
fessed to have written at fourteen his poem upon Si- 
leTice after Rochester's " Nothing." He had now form- 
ed his versification, and the smoothness of his numbers 
surpassed his 'original : but this is a small part of his 

praise ; he discovers such acquaintance both with hu- 
man life and public affairs, as is not easily conceived to 

have been attainable by a boy of fourteen in' Windsor 

forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to himself 
new sources of knowledge, by making himself ac- 
quainted with modern languages ; and removed for a 
time to London, that he might study French and Italian, 
which as he desired nothing more than to read them, 
where by diligent application soon despatched. Of tao- 
lian learning he docs not appear to have ever made 
much use in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself 
with his own poetry. He tried all styles and many sub- 
jects. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epic poem, 
with panegyrics on all the princes of Europe ; and, as 
he confesses, " thought himself the greatest genius that 
ever was.** Self-confidence is the first requisite to 
great undertakings. He, indeed who forms his opinion 
of himself in solitude, without knowing the powers of 
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Other men, is very liable to error ; but it was the felici- 
ty of Pope to rate himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his ma- 
turer judgment, afterwards destroyed ; " Alcander," 
the epic poem, was burnt by the persuasion of Atter- 
bury. The tragedy was founded on the legend of St. 
Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated ^' Tully on Old Age ;" and that, besides his books 
of poetry and criticism, he read " Temple's Essays'* 
and ^< Locke on Human Understanding." His reading, 
though his favourite authors are not known, appears to 
have been sufficiently extensive and multifarious ; for 
his early pieces shew, with sufficient evidence, his 
knowledge of books. 

He that is pleased with himself eaaly imagines that 
he shall please others. Sir William Trumbull, who had 
been ambassador at Constantinople, and secretary of 
state, when he retired from business, fixed his real- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet 
sixteen, was introduced to the statesman of sixty, and 
so distinguished himself, that their interviews ended 
in friendship and correspondence. Pope was, through 
his whole life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance ; and 
he seems to have wanted neither diligence nor success 
in attracting the notice of the great ; for, from his first 
entrance into the world, and his entrance was very early, 
he was admitted to familiarity with those whose rank or 
stadon made them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an au- 
thor, may be properly computed. He now wrote his 
pastorals, which were shewn to the poets and critics of 
that time ; as they well deserved, they were read with 
admiration, and many praises were bestowed upon them 
and upon the preface, which is both elegant and learn- 
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cd in a high degree ; they were, however, not publish- 
ed till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished among 
the English poets by the early exertion of their powera ; 
but the works of Cowley alone were published in his 
childhood, and therefore of him only can it be certain 
that his puerile performances received no improve- 
ment from his maturer studies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with Wycher- 
ley, a man who seems to have had among his contempo- 
raries his fall share of reputation, to have been esteem- 
ed without virtue, and caressed without good-humour. 
Pope was proud of his notice j Wycherley wrote ver- 
ses in his praise, which he was charged by Dennis 
with writing to himself, and they agreed for a while 
to flatter one another. It is pleasant to remark how 
soon Pope learned the cant of an author, and began to 
treat critics with contempt, though he had yet suffer- 
ed nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to 
last. His esteem of Pope was such, that he submitted 
some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, perhaps 
proud of such confidence, was sufficiently bold in his 
criticisms and liberal in his alterations the old scrib- 
bler was ai\gry to see his pages defaced, and felt more 
pain from the detection than content from the amend- 
ment of his faults. They parted ; but Pope always 
considered him with kindness and visited him si little 
time before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Crom- 
well, of whom I have learned nothing particular but 
that he used to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. He was 
fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himself with poetry 
and criticism ; and sometimes sent his performances to 
Popcy who did not forbear such remarks as were now 
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and then unwelcome. Pope, in his turn, put the juve- 
nile versicMi of « Statius" into his hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the public its first 
knowledge of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his Letters 
were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas; and she 
many years afterwards sold them to Curll, who inserted 
them in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor poets, 
was one of his first encouragers His regard was gained 
by the Pastorals, and from him Pope received the 
counsel by which he seems to have regulated his stu- 
dies. Walsh advised him to correctness, which as be 
told him, the English poets had hitherto negiected| 
and which therefore was left to him as a basis of fiime ; 
and being delighted with rural poems, recommended 
to him to write a pastoral comedy, like those which are 
read so eagerly in Italy ; a design which Pope probably 
did not approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, think- 
ing himseii entitled to poetical conversation, began at 
seventeen to frequent Will's, a coffee-house on the 
north side of Russell-street in Covent-garden, where 
the wits of that time used to assemble, and where Dry- 
den had, when he lived, been accustomed to preside. 

During this period of his life he was indefatigably 
diligent and insatiably curious; wanting health for vio- 
lent, and money for expensive pleasures; and having 
excited in himself very strong desires of intellectual 
eminence, he spent much of his time over his books ; 
but he read only to store his mind with facts and 
images, seizing all that his authors presented with un- 
distinguishable voracity, and with an appetite for know- 
ledge too eager to be nice. In a mind like his, however, 
all the faculties were l once involuntarily improving. 
Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He that 
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reads many books must compare one opinion or one 
style with another ; and, when he comparesi must ne- 
cessarily distinguish, reject and prefer. But the ac- 
count given by himself of his studies was, that from 
fourteen to twenty he read only for amusement, from 
twenty to twenty-seven for improvement and instruc- 
^ tion ; that in the first part of this time he desired^nly 
to know, and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The pastorals, which nad been for some time handed 
about among poets and critics, were at last printed 
(1709) in Tonson's Miscellany, in a volume which be- 
gan with the Pastorals of Philips and ended witli those 
of Pope. 

The same year was written the Essay on Criticism y 
a work which displays such extent of comprehension, 
such mcety of distinction, such acquaintance with man- 
kind, and such knowledge both of ancient and modem 
learning,' as are not often attained by the maturest age 
and longest experience. It was published about two 
years afterwards ; and being praised by Addison in 
" The Spectator"* with sufficient liberality, met with 
so much favour as enraged Dennis, " who," he says, 
" found himself attacked, without any manner of pro- 
vocation on his side, and attacked in his person, instead 
of his writings, by one who was wholly a stranger to 
him, at a time when all the world knew he was perse- 
cuted by fortune; and not only saw that this was at- 
tempted in a clandestine manner, with the utmost false- 
hood and calumny, but found that all this was done by 
a little affected hypocrite, who had nothing in his mouth 
at the same time but truth, candour, friendship, good- 
nature, humanity, and magnanimity." 

•No. 253 But, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was dis- 
pleased at one passage, in which Addison censures the ad- 
nussion of ** some strokes of ill-nature." C. 
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Haw the attack^ was clandestine is not easilf per- 
ceived, nor "^^ how his person is depreciated} but he 
seems to hare knowR something ef Pope's character, 
in whom may be discovered an appetite to talk too fre- 
quently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected to 
dictate. He supposes hims^f to be asked two ques* 
tione ; whether the essay will succeed, and \trho or what 
is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the fiilse opin- 
ions then prevalent; the author he concludes to be 
" young and raw/' 

<< First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond 
his little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a task in- 
finitely above his force. Secondly, while this little au- 
thor struts, and affects the dictatorian air, he plainly 
shews, that at the same time he is under the rod ; and, 
while he pretends to give laws to others, is a pedantic 
slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like 
school-boys,'^ borrowed both from living and dead. 
Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, and frequently 
contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is almost perpetually 
in the wrong." 

•• All these positions he attempts to prove by quota- 
tions and remarks; but his desire to do mischief is 
greater than his power. He has, however, justly cri- 
ticised some passages in these lines : 

There are whom hearen his bless'd with store of wit, 
Tet want as much again to manage it ; 
For wit and judgment ever are at strife- 
is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that 
at is wanted, though called wit, is truly judgment. 
i &r Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but, not contei^ 
ith argument, he wMlhav^ a little mirth, and tii- 
VoL. m. F 
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uniphs over the first couplet in terms too elegant to be 
forgotten. ^^ By the way^ what rare numbers are here t 
Would pot one swear thai; this youngster had espoused 
some antiqu^ed muse, who had sued out a divcMrce an 
account of impotence from some superaimuated sinner ; 
and, having been p-*-xed by her former spouse, has get 
the gout in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble 
so danmably ?" This was the miMn wha would reform a 
nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis 
had detected one of those blunders which are called 
^< bulls/' The first edition had this line : 

What is this wit- 
Where wanted, scom'd and envied .where acquired ? 

" How," says the critic, " can wit be scorn'd where it is 
not ? Is not this a figure frequently employed in Hiber- 
nian land ? The person that wants this wit may indeed 
be scorned, but the seem shews the honour which the 
conteniner has for wit." Of this remark Pope made the 
proper use, by correcting the passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable in 
Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice be done to 
his delicacy. " For his acquaintance (says Dennis) he 
names Mr. Walsh, who had by no means the qualifi« 
cati'^n which this author reckons absolutely necessary 
of a critic, it being very certain that he was, like this 
essayer, a very indifferent poet ; he loved to be well- 
dressed; and I remember a little young gentleman 
whom Mr. Walsh, used to take into his company, as a 
double foil to his person and capacity. Inquire, be- 
tween Sunninghill and Oakingham, for a young, short, 
squab, gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, and 
tell mo whether he be a proper author to make person- 
>al reflections ?r-He may extol the ancients, but he tes 
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reason to thask the gods lliat he was born a modem ; 
for Md he been bom of Grecian parents, and his fathei 
consequently had by law had the absolute exposal o€ 
him, his iife had been no longer than that of one of his 
poen&s^ the life of half a day^— Let the person of a gen- 
tiemsm c^ his parts bie never so contemptible, his in- 
ward man is ten times more ridiculous ; it being impos-* 
sible that his outward fiu*tnv though it be that of down- 
right monkey, should differ so much from human 
shape, as his uiithinking immaterial part dees from hu- 
man understanding/' Thus began the hostility be- 
tween Pope and Dennis, which, though it was suspend- 
ed for a short time, never was appeased. Pope seem^ 
at first, to have attacked him wantonly ; but though he 
always professed to despise him, he discovers, by men-^ 
tioning him very often, that he felt his force or his 
venom* 

Of this essay, Pope declared that he did not expect 
the sale to be quick, because << not one gentleman in 
sixty, . even of liberal education, could understand it*" 
The gentleman and the education of that time seem to 
have been of a lower character than they are of this. 
He mentioned a thousand copies as a numerous im- 
pression« 

Dennis was not his only censurer : the zealous papists 
thought the monks treated with too much contempt, 
and Erasmus too studiously praised ; but to these ob- 
jections he had not much regard. 

The essay has been translated into French by Hamil- 
ton, author of the « Comte de Grammont," whose ver- 
sion was never printed, by Robotham, secretary to the 
king for Hanover, and by Resnel ; and commentediby 
Dr. Warbuitoii, who has discovered in it such order 
and connexion as was not perceived by Addison, nor, 
as is said, intended by the authon 
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Almost every poelii consisting of precepts is so &r 
arbitrary and immetfaodical, that many of the parag^plis' 
Biay change place* Urith no apparent inco&v^:aeBce ; 
for of two or more positions depending upon some re- 
mote and general principle there is seldom any cogent 
reason why one should precede the other. But for the 
order in which they standi whatever it be, a little in- 
genuity may easily give a reason. « it is possible^'* 
says Hookery ^ that by l<mg circumduction, from anjr 
- one truth all truth may be inferred." Of all homage- 
neous truths, at least of all truths respecting the sume 
general end, in whatever series they may be produted, 
a concatenation by intermediate ideas may be formed, 
such as, when it is once shewn, shall appear natural ; 
but if this order be reversed, auiother mode of connexion 
equally specious may be found or made. Aristotle is 
praised for naming fordtude first of the cardinal vir- 
tues, as that without which no other virtue t:an steadily 
be practised ; but he might, with equal propriety, have 
placed prudence and justice before it, since without 
prudence fortitude is mad ; without justice, it is mis- 
chievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is 
sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity, and where 
there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult to discover 
method. 

In <' The Spectatoi*^' was published The Messiahj 
.which he first submitted to the perusal of Steely and 
corrected in compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his letters, that the 
Veraea on the Unfortunate Lady were written about 
the time when his essay was published. The lady's 
name and adventutes I have sought with fruitless in- 
quiry.* 

* 9ee Gent Mag. voL U: p. 314. N. 
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I can iherelm*e tell no more thati I have learned from 
Mr. Rttffhead, who writes with- die confidence of one 
-who coutd trust his infornuttion. She was a woman of 
eminent rank and large fortune, the ward of an-uncle^ 
who, having given her a proper education) expected 
like <^her guardians that she should make at least an 
equal match ; and such lie proposed to her, but found 
it rejected in favour of a young gentleman oi inferior 
condition. 

i Hearing discovered the corre^ondence between the 
two lovers, and finding the ypung lady determined to 
abide by her own choice, he supposed that separation 
might 'do what can rarely be done by arguments, and 
sent her into a foreign country, where she was obligcfd 
to converse only with those from whom her' uncle had 
nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his let- 
ters were intercepted and carried to her guardian, who" 
directed her to be watched with^ still greater vigilance, 
till of this restraint she grew so impatient, that she 
bribed a woman servant to procure her a sword, which 
she directed to her heart. 

From thia account given with evident intention to 
raisethe lady^s character, it does not appear that she 
bad any claim to praise, nor much to compassion. She 
seems to have been impatient, violent, and ungovern- 
able. Her uncle's power could not have lasted long ; 
the hour of liberty and cboice would have come in 
time buft her desires were too hot for delay, and she 
liked self-murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discorered that the uncle, whoever he was, 

with much justice delivered to posterity as<<a false 

uardism ;*' he seems to have done only that for which 

guardian is. appointed ; he endeavoured to direct his 

icce till ^le should be able to direct herself. Poetry 

r2 
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has not often been worse employed than in dignifying the 
amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote Tht JRafle of ihe Lock^ the 
most airy, the most ingenious, and the moa| delightful, 
of all his compositions, <occasioned by a frolick of gal- 
lantry, rather too familiar, in which lord Petre cut c^ 
a lock of Mrs, Arabella Termor's hair, Thi^, whether 
stealth or violence, was so much resented, that the 
commerce of the two families^ before very friendly, was 
interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gentleman who beii^ secre- 
tary to king James's queen, had followed hb mistresfi 
into France, and who, being the author of Sir Solomon. 
Single^ a comedy, and some translations, was entitled ta 
the notice of a wit, solicited Pope to endeavour a re- 
conciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might brings 
both the parties to a better temper. In compliance with 
Caryl's requests, though his name was for a long time 
marked only by the first and last letters, C— 4, a poem 
ofv two cantos was written (1 711,) as it is said, in a fort- 
night, and sent to the offended lady who liked it well 
enough to shew it \ andj with the usual process of lite- 
rary transactions, the author, dreading a surreptitious 
edition, was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was dc^red, 
the pacification and diversion of all to whom it related, 
except sir George Brown, who complained with some 
bitterness, that, m the character of sir Plume, he was 
made to talk nonsense* Whether all this be true I have 
some doubt ; for at Paris, a few years ago, a niece o£ 
Mrs. Fermor, who presided in an English convent, 
mentioned Pope's work with very little gratitude, rather 
as an insult than an honour ; and she may be supposed 
to have inherited the opinion of her family, 

At its first appearance it was teimed by Addison 
^^ merum sal." Pope^^ however^ saw that it was cap&<* 
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ble of improvement ; and^ having luckily contrived to 
borrow ^his machinery from the Rosicrucians, imparted 
the scheme with which his head was teeming to Addi- 
son, who tofd him that his work, as it stood, was ^ a 
delicious little thing/' and gave him tso encouragement 
to retouch it. 

This has been too }iastlly conddered as an instance 
of Addison's jealousy; for, as he could not guess the 
conduct of the new design, or the possibilities of plea- 
sure comprised in a fiction of which there had been no 
examples, he might very reasonably and kindly per* 
' ^uade the auUior to acquiesce in his own prosperity, 
and forbear an attempt which he -tonsidered as an un- 
necessary, hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope fore- 
saw the future efflorescence of ioiagery then budding 
in his mind, and revived to spare no art or industry 
erf cultivation, The soft luxuriance of his fancy was 
already shooting, and all the gay varieties of diction 
were ready at his hand to c(^ur and embellish it. 

Mis attempt was justified by its success. TAe Ra/ie 
of the XocA:, stands forward, in the classes of literature^ 
as the most exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. 
Berkely congratulated him upon the display of powers 
more truly pdetical than he had shewn before : with 
elegance of description and justness of precepts, lie 
had now exhibited boundless fertility of invention- 
He always considered the intermixtare of the ma^ 
chinery with the act^ as his most successful exertion 
of poedcal art. He indeed could never afterwards pro- 
duce any thing of such unexampled excellence. Those 
performances which strike with wonder are combina- 
tion of skilful genius with happy casualty ; and it is 
not likely that any felicity like tiie discovery of a he^ 
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race ofpretenmtural agents sliould happen twice to the 
san>e muQ. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, alioweni to 
enjoy the praise for along time without disturbance. 
Many years afterwards, Dennis published some re* 
marks upon it, with very little force and with no effect ; 
lor the opinion of the public was already settled, and 
it was no longer at the mercy of criticism. 

About thiR time he published The Temfile af Fame^ 
which, as he tells Steele in their correspondence, he 
had written two years before: that is, when he was 
only twenty-two years old, an early time of Kfe for so 
much learning and so much conservation as that work 
exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some re- 
marks, of which the most reasonable is, that some of 
the lines represent motion as exhibited by sculpture. 

Of the epistle from Eloiea to Abelard^ i do not know 
the date* His first inclination to attempt a composition 
of that tender kind arose, as" Mr. Savage told me, fiH^m 
his perusal of Prior's ^Tut-bro^wn Maid: How much he 
has surpassed Prior*s work it is not necessary ta men- 
tion, when perhaps it may be said with justice, that he 
has excelled every composition of the same kind. T^t 
mixture of religious hope and resignation gives an ele- 
vation and dignity to disappointed love which images 
merely natural cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent 
strikes the imagination with far greater force than the 
solitude of a grove^ 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite io 
his latter years, though I never heard upon what prin- 
ciple he slighted it. 

In the next year (1713) he published Jfindaor Fq- 
rest ; of which part was, as he relates, written at six- 
teen> about the same tune as his Pastorals^ and the 
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latter part was added afterwards: where the addition 
begins, we are not told. The lines relating to the 
peace confesstheir own dale. It is dedicated to lord 
I^^ansdowne, who was then high in.repatatioD and influ- 
ence among the tones ; okI itU said, that the concluc 
sion of the poem gave great pain to Addison, both as 
a poet and a politician. Reports lilce this are always 
spread with boldness rtry disproportionate to their evi- 
dence. Why should Addison receive any particular 
disturbance from the last lines of Windsor Forest \ If 
contrariety of opinion could poison a politician^ he 
would not live a day ; and, as a poet, he nrast have felt 
Pope's force of genius much more from many other 
parts of his works* 

The pain that Addison might Teel it is not likely that 
he would confess ; and it is certain that he so well sap* 
pressed his discontent, that Pope now thought himself 
his favourite ; for, having been consulted in the revisal 
of Cato<i he introduced it by a prologue ; and, when 
Dennis published his remarks, undertook, not indeed 
to viiidideite,-but to revenge his friend, by a ^ narrative 
on the Frenzy of John Dennis.*' 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no en- 
cflfaragement to his disingenious hostility; for says, 
Pope in a letter to him, indeed your opinion, that 
'tis entirely to be neglected, would be my own in my 
own rase ; but I felt more warmth here than I did when 
I first »aw his book against myself (though indeed ia 
two minutes it made me heartily merry".) Addison 
was not a man on whom such cant of sensibility could 
make much impression. He left tlie pamphlet to itself, 
having disowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not 
think Pope to have deserved much by his ofliciousness. 

This year was printed in " The Guardian** the iro- 
nical comparison betweeu the i^astorals of Philips and 
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Pope) a compoutionof artifice^ criticiflin and literature 
to which nothing equal will easily be found. Tke sa* 
periority (5f Pope is so ingeniously dissembled) aiMl the 
feeble lines of Philip so skilfully preferred^ that dteekf 
being deceived, was unwilling to print the paper, lest 
Pope should be offended^ Addison immediately saw 
the writer's design ; and as it seems, had malice enough 
to conceal his discovery, -and to permit a. publication 
which, by making bis friend Plulips ridiculous, xnade 
him for ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong in* 
cllnation to unite the art of painting with that of poe4ry, 
ai^d put himself under the tuition of Jervas. He was 
aear-sighted, and therefore not formed by nature for a 
painter : he tried, however, how far he could advance, 
and soipetimea persuaded his friends to sit A picture 
of BettertoD, supposed to be drawn by him, was In the 
possession of lord MuisSeld i* if this was taken Irotn 
the life, he must have began to paint earlier; for Bet- 
tertoo was now dead. Pope's ambition of this new art 
produced some encomiastic varses to JervsEl^ which 
eertainly shew his power as a poet ; but I have been 
told that they betray his ignorance Qf painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindnof^ 
and esteem ; and after his death published, under his 
name, a version nAo modern English of Chaucer's 
Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, as was related 
by Mr. Harte, were believed to have been the perform- 
ance of Pope himself by Fenton, who made him a gay 
[ offer of five pounds, if he would shew them in the hand 
of Betterton. 

The next year (1 71 3) produced a bolder attempt, by 
which profit was sought as v\ ell as praise The po6ms 
which he had hkherto wrtun, however they might 

• It IS still ^ Caen Wood. N. 
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have diffused his name, had inade rery little addition 
to his fortune. The ailoyrance which his father niade 
him, though, proportioned to what he had, It might be 
liberal,, could not be large ; his religion hindered him 
from the occupation of any civil employment; and he 
complained that he wanted even money to buy books.* 

He therefore resolved to try how &r the favour of the 
public exten4ed, by soliciting a subscripticHi to a ver« 
sion of the Iliady with large notes. 

To print by subsc'Hption was» for some time, a prac- 
tice peculiar to the English. The first considerable 
work for which this expedient was employed is said to 
have been Dryden's FtrgUji and it had been tried^ 
a^in with great success when the ^^Tatlers*' were 
ejected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt 
would be successful. He was in the full bloom of re- 
putaticHi, and was personally known to almost all whom 
dignity of employment or splendour of reputation had 
made eminent: he conversed indifferently with both 
parties, and never disturbed the public with his politi* 
cal opinions; and it might be naturally expected, as 
each faction then boasted its literary zeal, that the great 
m^n, who on other occasions practised alt the violence 
of opposition, would emulate each other in their en« 
couragenient of a poet who bad delighted ail, and by 
whom none had' been offended. 

With those hopes, he ofifered an English Iliad to suj)- 
scribers, in six volumes in quarto, for ux guineas ; a^ 
sum, according to the value of money at that time, by 
no means inconsiderable, and greater than I believe to 

* Spence. 

f Earlier than this, viz. In 1688. Milton's Paradise Lost Iiad 
been published with great success by subscription, in folio; 
under the patronage of Mr. (aftervraJKls iord] Somers. B. 
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hare been ey^r aaked before«^ His proposal, hbwever, 
was very favourably received ; and the patrons of lite- 
yature were busy to recommend his undertaking^ and 
prcHBiiot^ his interest Lord Oxford, indeed^ lam<^ted 
that such a genius should be wasted upon a work not 
priginal I but proposed no means by which he might 
Hve without it. Addison recommended cauticm and 
moderatiDi;^ and advised him not to be content with the 
praise of half the nation, when he might be universally 
iaveured. ^ 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the 
author, and the attention of the literary worlds naturally 
raised such expectations of the future sale, that the 
booksellers made their oilers with great es^emess | 
the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, who becl 
proprietor, on condition of supplying at lus own ex- 
pense all the copies which were to be delivered to ^ub* 
scribers or presented to friends, and paying two hun- 
dred pounds for every volume. 

Of the quartos it was,4 believe, stipilf^ted that none 
should be printed but for the author, that the subscrip- 
tion might not be depreciated ; but Lintot impressed 
the same pages upon a small folio, and paper perhaps 
a little thinner ; and sold exactly at half the price, for 
half a guinea each volume, books so little inferior to 
the quartos, that, by a fraud of trade, those folios, be- 
ing afterwards shortened by cutting away the top and 
bottom, were sold as copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper 
in folio, for two guineas a volume ; of the small folio, 
having printed seventeen hundred and. fifty copies of 
the first volume, he reduced the number in the other 
volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after all 
lus hopes and alt his liberality^ was by a very unjust 



and illegal actioD| defrauded'of his profit. An edition 
of the English IHad was printed in Holland in Duode- 
cimo^ and imported clandestinely for the gratificati<m 
of those* "Who were impatient to read wiiat they could 
not yet afi^rd to buy. This fraud could only be Gounter- 
acted by an edition equally cheap and more commodi^ 
ous ; and <Lintot was compelled to contni(ct hb folio at 
once into a duodecimo, and lose the advantage of an in- 
termediate gradation. The notes, which in the Dutch 
copies were placed at therend of each book, as they had 
been in die large volumes, were now subjoined to the 
text in the same page, and 2^*0 therefore more easily 
consulted. Of this edition two thousand five hundred 
^re first printed, imd five thousand a few weeks after- 
Wlttds ; but indeed great numbers were necessary to 
produce considerable profit 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged 
not only his own reputation, but in some degree that of 
his friends whi> patronized his subscription, began to be 
frighted at his own undertaking ^ and finding himself 
at first embarrassed wkh difficulties, which retarded and 
oppre^ed him, he was for a time timorous and uneasy, 
had his nights disturbed by dreams of long journeys 
through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, << that 
somebody would hang him.*** 

This misery, howevejr, was not of long continuance ; 
he grew by; degrees more acquainted with Homer's 
images and expressions, and practice increased his ia- 
cility of versification* In a short time he repre$ents 
himself as despatching regularly fifty verses a-day, 
'hich would shew him by an easy computation the ter- 
mination of his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his^ only vexation. He 
tliat asks a subscription soon finds that he has eneteies 

• Spence 
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All that do not encoumge hiin de&me him. He that 
wants money will rs^tber be thought an^y than jioor^ 
^d he that wbhes to s^to hisitionef conceals his ava- 
rice by hb malioe. Addison had hinted his snspicicMi 
that Pope was too much a tory > and mmt of the tones 
suspected his principles because he had contributed to 
^ The Guardian/' which was carried on by Steele. 

To those who censured his politics were added eae* 
mies yet more dangerous, who called in question his 
knowledge of Greek, and his qualifications for a tnms- 
later of Homer. To these he made no public oppou- 
tion;.but in one of his letters escapes from theni as 
' well as he can. At ah age like his, for he was not more 
(ban twenty-five, wkh an irregular education, an^« 
course of life of which much seems to have passed in 
conversation, it is not very likely that he overflowed 
with Greek* Biit when he felt himself deficient he 
sought assistance ; and what man of learning would re* 
fuse to help him ? Minute inquiries i^o the force of 
words are less necessary iii ti^anslating Homer than 
other poets, because his positions are general, and his 
representatites natural, with very little dependance on 
local or temporary customs, on those changeable scenes 
of artificial life, which, by mingling originally with ac- 
cidental notions, and crowding the mind with images 
which time effaces, produces ambiguity in diction and 
obscurity in books* To this open display of undulte- 
rated nature it must be ascribed, that Homer, has few- 
er passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
either in the learned or in modem languages. I have 
read of a man, who being, by his ignorance of Greek) 
compelled to gratify his curiosity with the Latin print- 
ed on the opposite page, declared that, from the rude 
timplicityt>f the lines literally rendered, he fonped 
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nobler ideas of the Homeric majestfi than from the 
laboured elegance of polished veraions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and 
froin them he could easily obtain Ms author's sense 
with sufficient certainty ; and among the readers of 
Homer the number is very small of those who find 
much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except 
the music of the numbers* 

If mm'e help was wanting, he had the poetical trans- 
lation of £ohanu9 He89U9^ an unwearied writer of Latin 
verses : he had the French Homers of La Valterte and 
Dacier, and the English of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Og^lby. With Chapman, whose work, though now Uh 
y neglected, eeems to have been popular almost to 

e end of the last century, he had very frequent con- 
sultations, and perhaps nef er tran^ated any passage 
tUl he had read his version, which indeed he has been 
sometimes suspected of using instead of the origba!« 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the sue 
volumes would have been very little more than six 
pamphlets without tliem. What the mere perusal of 
the text coufd suggest. Pope wanted no assistance to 
collect or methodize^; but more was necessary ; many 
pages were to be filled, and learning must supply ma- 
terials to wit and judgm^ent Something might be 
gathered from D«cier ; but no man loves to be ihdebt* 
ed to his contemporaries, and Dacier was accessible to 
common readers. Eustathius was therefore necessarily 
consulted. To read Eustathius, of whose work there was 
then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, if he had been 

■N. 

""''Ung, not to have been able ; some other waa tbere- 
j to be found, who had leisure as well as abilities ; 
nd he was doubtless most rea<Uly employed who would 
io much work fi>r little money^ 
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The Usiory of the nq^ea has never be^&^traeed. 
Broome, in his pre&ce to hi$ poems, declares biiVKielf 
the commentator *^ in part upon the Iliad ;*' and it ap- 
pears from Fenton*^ letter, preserved in the museum, 
thai ^oome was at first engaged in consultuig Eusta- 
thius, but that after a time, whatever was tlie reason, 
he desisted; another mioi, of Cambridge, was then 
employed, Who soon grew wenry of the work ; and a 
third, that i^as reeomm^ded by Thirlby, is now disco- 
vered toc have been lor^n, a man smce well known to 
the learned world, who complained that Pope, 'having 
accepted and approved his perfbrmanee, never testified 
any>curtosity to see him,^ and who professed to have 
forgotten the terms on which he worked. The tenii^ 
which Fenton uses are very ntercandle; ^Ithinj^'at 
first sight that his performance is very commendable, 
and have sent word for him to finish the 17th book, and 
to send it with his demands fi^r his trouble*. I have 
here enclosed the ^ecimen ; if the rest come before 
they return, I wiH keep them till I receive your order. 

Brooflte theiHsffered his services a second ^me, which 
was probably excepted^ as they had afterwards a closer 
correspondence* Pameil contributed the life of Homer, 
whi6h Pope foond so harsh, that he took g4*eat pains 
in correcting it ; and by his own dlitgence, with such 
help as kindness or money could procure him, in some- 
what more than five years be completed his versiot) 
of the' << Iliad,*' with the notes. He began it in 1713, 
his twenty-fifth yearj and concluded it in 1718, his 
thirtieth year. ^ 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it is 
inatural to suppose that he would have brought his work 
to a more speedy conclusion. The << Iliad** containii^ 
less than sixteen thousand verses, mi^ht have been des- 
patched in less than three hundred and twenty days by 
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1^7 TCfses ki a daf. The notes compiled with the aa* 
aiatatice of i)i3.iiiercenarie»9 could not be aiippoaed to re« 
quire more time thao the text. 

. Accordidg to tiascircalaticHH the progreaa of Pope 
tomf seem to have been riow; but th&distaiDce iscom- 
monlf yery great between actual peribraiaaiees and 
bpecmlative possibilitf • , It is natural to suppose^ that 
as much as haa been done to-day may be done to-mor- 
row ; but oa the morrow^ some -diiScuUy 6merges»<Hr 
acme external impediment obstructs. Iiidoleticef inter* 
mption, business, and pleasure, all take th^ turns of 
retardation ; and every, long work is lengthened by % 
thousand causes that can, and ten thousand that cannoti 
be I'eeounted. Perhaps no extensive and multifarious 
peibtrmance waa ever effected within the term origii^ 
ally fixed in the undertaker's mind. He that runs against 
time has an antagonist not subject to casuaMes. 

The encouragement given to this translatioi^ thpiigl^ 
report seems to have over-rated* it, was such as the 
world has not often seen. . Thf ^bscribers were five 
hundred and seventy-five, ''^he copies for which sub- 
scriptions were given were six hundred and fifty-four; 
and only six hundred and sixty w^re printed. For these 
copies Pope had nothing to pay ; he therefore receivedi 
including the two hundred pounds a volume, five thou-. 
sand three hundred and twenty pounds four sfailiings. 
without deduction, as the books were supplied by Lintot. ^ 

By" the succe^ of his subscription Pope was relieved 
from those pecuniary distresses with which, notwith- 
standing his popularity, he had hitherto struggled. 
Lord Oxford had ofteq lamented his disqualification 
for public employmient, but never proposed a pension. ' 
While the translatioai of <' Honusr" was in its progress, 
Mr. Cragg8,then secretary of state offered to. procure 
him a pension, which at least during bis mipistryi . 

o 3 _ 
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iftigfatbe e&joyed witli secrecy. This was not accepted 
by Pope^ who told him however, that if he should be 
pressed with want of money he would send to him for 
occasional supplies. Craggs wasnot long in powef, and 
was never solicited ^ money by Pope^ who disdained 
to beg What he did not wane 

With the product of this subscription, which he had 
too much discretion to squander, he secured his future 
life fhmi want, by considerable aimuities. The estate 
of the duke of Buckingham was found to have been 
charged with five hundred pounds a year, payable to 
Pope, which doubtless bis translation eoabtedhim to 
purchase. * 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity that I de* 
duce thus minutely the history of the English ^ IliacI/! 
It is certainly the noblest version of poetry wluch the 
world has ever seen; and its ^publication must there- 
fcre be considered as one of the great eveuts in the 
annalsof learning. * 

To those who have )kin to estimate the excellence 
and difficuHy of this great work, it must be very deura- 
ble to know how it was performed, and by what grada- 
tions it advanced to correctness. Of such an intellectual 
process the knowledge has very rarely been attainable ; 
but happily there' remains the original copy of the 
^< Iliad," which being obtained by Bolenbroke as a 
curiosity, descended from him to, Mallet and is now 
by the solicitation of the late Dr, Maty, rep<^ted in 
the museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon ac- 
cidental fragments of paper, aftd the printed edition, 
there must have, been an itstermediate copy, that was 
perhaps destroyed as it returned from the press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, 
and shaR exhibit fint the printed lines; th^, in a small* 
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er prbti thcoe of the manuscripts, with aJl their ?ari«K 
tkms. Those words in the small print which are given 
iti italics are cancelled in the copy, and the words placed 
under them adopted in their stes^. 

The beginning; of the first book stands thus : 

The wrath of Peleus* son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian, woes, O goddess, ung. 
That wrath which hurlM to Pluto's gloomy re^ 
The souls of mighty chiefii untimely slain, , 

The stern PeMei' w^e^ O goddess « sing 

wrath 
Of an the woes 0/ Grwee the fatal spring 

Grecian 
That strewed with tram ort dead the Phiyg^ plain, 

heroes 
And peopled the -dark heS -with heroet Mn ; ., 

fill'd the shady heli with chiefs untimely 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouriclg^ogs and hungry YukurestiM^e, 

Since great AckUike and Atridee strove s 

Such was the sovereigndoom, and such the will oS Jo^- 

Whose limbs, Qn>yuried on the hostile shore, 

Bovouring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 

Since first Atride* and AcUUee strove : 

Such was the sovereign doom, and sach the will of Jore, 

Declare, O muse, in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power ? 

I^atpna's son a dire contagicm spread, 

And heapM the camp with mountainsof the dead; 

The king of men his reverend priest d€^y*d, 

And for the king's offence jjthe people dy M« 



Declare, Oifoddess, vlntoireiidi^d power . •. ,. 
Jnflam'd their ra^, in that iU'-omerfd hour « 

anger fiettal, hapless 

Phoebus himself the <£r6i debate procured, 

fierce 
T' avenge the wrongs hia injured priest endurM ^ 
For this the god a dire infection spread. 
And heap'd tlLe camp with millions of the dead -, 
The king of men the sacred are defy'd. 
And fbr the king's'ofience the people ^y'd. 

XL' ■ 

For Chryses sought with costly gifis to gam 
His captive daughter from the victor's chaio ; 
Suppliant the venerable father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs, and, lowly bepding down^ 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chiyses sought hy pretent^ ttf tegtdn ' 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter irom the fetor's chain ! 
Suppliant the Venei^ble fiither stands, 
ApoUo's awful ensigns graced his hands. 
By these he begs, and, lowly, bending down 
The gulden sceptre and the laurel crown. 
Presents the sceptre 

For these, tu ensigns of his god he bare. 
The god that sends his gtflden shafts afar / 
Then, low on earth, the venerable man. 
Suppliant, before the brotiier, kings began. 

He sued to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The, brother kings of Atrcus* royal race : 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ^ 
May Joye restore you, wh^i your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore« 
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Tb nU he iaedy but chief implored for peace 
Jhe brother kings of Atreus' royal race: 
Ye «m* of ^treua, may your vows be crown'd 
Kings and warriors 

Tour kUnmrs, by the gods be aH your labour % croinCd, 
So may the godo your arms vfith conquest blest. 
And Troy's proud walb He lete! with the gnniiuf ; 

Tifl kid 

And crotan yffur labours vnth deserved success / 
Mi^ Jove restore you, ^en your toils are o'er*. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But^ oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And giv^ Chryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy £dl, yet let toy present more, 
And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

B ut, di ! relieve a hapless parent's pain, 

And giv^ my daughter to these arms again ; 

Beodve my gifts f if mercy fails, yet let my present inove^ 

And feur the Qsfd thai deals his darts around* 

avenging fhttbus, son of Jove« 

The Greeks in shouts, their jinnt assent declare 
The priest to reverence and release the fair 
Not so Atrides ; he, with kingly pride, s 

Repuls'd the ibacred sire, and thus replyM. 

He said, the Greeks their joint assent declare. 
The father stud, the generous Greeks relent^ 
T* accept the ransom, and release the fair ; 
Severe the priest^ and speak their joint assent : 
Not so thu fyrant, he, with kingly pride. 

Atrides 
Repulsed the sacred sire, and thus replyM, 
[i^ot so the tyrant DEtofiv.] 
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Of these lines, and of the whole first hooky I am told 
that there was yet a former copy, more Yarted^ and 
Biode deformed with interliDeatioiis. 

The beginning oi the ^cond hook varies very little 
A*om the printed' page, and is therefore set down with- 
out a parallel ; the few differences do not require to be 
elaborately cfisplayed. 

Now pleasing sleep had seal'd each mortal eye , 
Str etch*d in their tents the Grecian leaders tie i 
Th' immortals slumbered en their thrones obovoy 
All but the ever*watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis* son he bends his care, 
And plunged the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight, 
And thus command* the vision of the night t 

directs 
Fly hence, dilusive dream, and) light as air, 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled tra|o^ 
March all his legions to the dusty plain, 
A*ov iell the king 'tis g^ven him to destroy 
Declare ev'n now 
The lofty walla of wide-extended Troy j 

towJrs \ 

For now no more the gods with fate contend ; 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 
Destruction hqvera o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding lilium wuts th* impending fall* 

Invocation to the catalogue of ships. 

Say, virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing goddesses ; immortal nine ! [height^ 
earth's wide regions, heaven'a unmeasoi^d 
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Aod Hdi's ftbfSSi hide nothing from your sight. 
(We, wretched mortals! lost in doubu beloir. 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 
Qh ! say what heroesi fir'd, by thirst of fame» 
Or upg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ! 
To count them all d^oaands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

Nowy ynrpn goddesses, isnraort«] mne ! 

That round OlyiUpus' hewreidy tuimnit ihiiic. 

Who see through heaven and eardi, and hell piolbandy 

And aU things know, and all things eaii rssooiid ! 

Belate what armies sought the Trojan land. 

What nsitions follow'd, and what chiefs eominand ; 4 

(For doabtfuLfame distracts nuuikind below» 

And aothing can we tell and nothing^ know) 

Without your aid, to count th' unmimber'd train, 

A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, were vain. 

Book ¥.■».!. 

But Pallas now Tydides' sonl inspires, 
Fills with hef force, and warnis with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguished praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
Th' unweafied blaze incessant streams sup|>lies^ 
Like the red star tliat fires th* autumnal skies. 

But Palks now Tydides' soul ini^^s, 

FiUs ^th her ra^e, and warms with aH her fires ; 

force 
O'er all the Greek* decrees his fame to raise. 
Above the Geeks her -maniin^a fiune to raises, i 

his deathless . 
And crown her hero with immortal pmse. 

distinguish'd 
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JW^A#/fW» hid beamy cy^^me Ught^ftwi^ 

High on - belni 

From his broikd bock|cr Awh'd the living ray ; 

High on hi» hehn celestial lightnings play, ^ 

His beamy shield emits a liwng ray ; 

The goddess with her breath the flame supplies. 

Bright as the star whose fiires in autumn rise i 

Her breath dmi&e tMolc streaming fkuaes supplies. 

Bright asthe star tha/t fires th^ autumnal skies : 

Th* unwearied blaze mcessant streams supplies, ' 

like the red star that fire^ th* autumnal skies : 

When firat he rears h» radiant orb^ Co sight, 

And, bathM in ocesin, shoots a keener light. 

l|Ucb glories Pallas on the chief bestow 'd^ i 

Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; ^ 

Onward she drives him, furious ta engage, ♦ . 

Where the fight huros* a»d where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his Jadiant orb to sight, 

And gilds old ocean with a blaze of light ' 

Afight as the star that fires tii' autumnal sides, 

Fresh from the deep, aad ^Ids ^e seas and sMes, 

3uoh glories PsUas on her chi^ bestowfdy 

Such sparkling rays torn his blight armour fipw^d ; 

Suchfron^ his arms the fierce efiulgence flow'd ^ 

Onward she drives \ixxxiheudlong\a engs^e, 

furious ' ^ ^ 

Where the -war bleedi^ and where iih^ fiercest rage, 

fight burns, thickest 

The sons of Bares first the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 

In Vulcan's fame the father's days were led, 

The sons to toils pf gjorious battle bread ; . 

Tliere liv'd a Trojan — ^Dares was his name, / 

The priest of Vulcan^ liclv yet void of blame ; ' * 
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The sons jDf Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy (triest, but rich without a fa\ill. 

Cmchuim of Book VIII. v, GST. 

As when the tnooh, Fefolgent lamp of lught, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When liot a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'erca8t^ the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed^ 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then sl]|pe the vales^the rocks in prospects rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains^ejoicing in the sight, 
£ye thd blue vauh, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames befoie proud Ilion blasx, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gildf 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 

As when in stiUness of the silent night. 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er Heaven's clear azure sheds her silver light ; 

pure spreads sacred 
As still in air tiie trembling lustre stood. 
And o'er itn golden border shoots a flood ; 
When no hose gale disturbs the deep serene^ 
notabrei^h 
Vol. IIL H ^ 
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And no dim clQud o'^rcasts the solemn scene ', 

not a 
Around her silver throne the planets glow. 
And stars unnumber'd trembling beams bestow « 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, j 

And stars onnumber'd ifid the glowing pole ; 
Clear gletimB of light o'er the dark trees are seen, - \ 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds^ 
O'er the dark trees a ycHower green they shed, 

gleam 

verdure 
And tip with alver all the mountain heads 

Ibrest 
And tipt with silver every mountain's head. 
The valliesopen, and the forests rise. 
The vales appear, the ix>cks in prospect rise. 
Then shine the valei^ the rocks in prospect rise» 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes; ; 

A flood of glory burst from all the skies. ^ 

The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight, •' 

Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light j 

The conscioua rwaint rejoining at the rights { 

shepherds, gazing with delight^ 
Eye the bhie vault, and bless the vitid light, \ 

glorious I 

useful 

^ So many flames befitfe the navjf blaze, 

proud Ilion 
And lighten glimmering Xanthua with their rays; 
Wide p'er the fields to Troy extend the gleapis, i 

And tip the distant ^ires with fainter beams ; 'j 

The long reflections of the distant fires ' 

Gild the high walls, smd tremble on the spires ; 
Gleam on the waUs, and' tremble on the spires -, -j 

A thousand fires, at distant stations, briglit* I 

Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night. 

Of these specimens every man who has cultivated 
poetry^ or who delights to trace the mind from the 
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rudeness of its first couceptions to the elegance of its 
lasty will naturally desire a greater number ; but most 
other readers are already tired, and I am not writing 
only to poets and philosophers. 

The « Iliad'* was published volume by volume, as 
the translation proceeded : the four first books appear- 
ed in 1715. The expectation of this work was un- 
doubtedly high, and every inan who had connecteil his 
name with criticism or poetry was desirous of such in« 
telligence as might enable him to talk upon the popular 
topic. Halifax, who, by having been first a poet and 
then a patron of poetry, had acquired the right of being 
a jtidge, was willing to hear some books while they 
were yet unpublished. Of this rehearsal Pope after- 
wards gave the following account :* 

<< The famous lord Halifax was rather a pretender 
to taste than really possesafed of itr— 'When 1 had finish- 
ed the two or three first books of my translation of the 
< Iliad,* that lord desired to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing them read at his house— Addison, Congreve, and 
Garth, were there at the reading* In four or fiveplacesi 
lord Halifax stopped me very civilly, and with a speech 
each time of much the same kind, * I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Pope ; but there is something in that passage that 
does not quite please me. Be so good as to mark the 
place, and consider it a little at your leisure.— I am 
sure you can give it a little turn.*— I returned from 
lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in his chariot ; and, as 
we were going along, was saying to the doctor, that 
my lord had laid me under a gteat deal of difficulty by 
such loose and general obvervations ; that I had been 
thinking over the passap^es alniost ever since, and could 
not g^ess at what it was that offended his lordship in 
'hither of them. Garth laughed ^heartily at my embar- 

♦ Spence. 
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nument ; said, I had not been long enough acquainted 
with lord Halifax to know his waf yet.; that I need not 
puzzle myself about looking those places over and over 
when I got home. ' All you need do (sajrs he) is to 
leave tiiem just as they are ; call on lord Halifax two 
or three months hencei thank him for his kind observa^- 
tions on those passages, and then read them to him as 
altered. I havse known him much longer than you have, 
and will be answerable fdr the event/ I followed his 
advice; waited on lord Halifax some time after; said» 
I hoped he would find his objecticms to those passages 
removed ; read them to him exactly as they were at 
first; and his lordship was extremely pleased with 
themi and cried out; ^ Ay, now they are perfectly 
right ; nothing can be better.' 

It IS seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
they are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a ~ 
lucky opportunity of securing immortality^ made some 
advances of favour and some overtures, of advantage to 
Pope, which he seems to have received with sullen 
coldness. All our knowledge of this transaction is de- 
rived from a single letter (Dec« 1, 1714,) in which 
Pope says, « I am oblig ed to you both for the favours 
you have done me, and those you intend me. I distrust 
neither your will nor your- memory, when it is to do 
good ; a|id if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, 
it must not be out of expectation, but out of gratitude. 
Your lordsliip may cause me to Hve agreeably in the 
town, or coQtentecUy in the country, which is really all 
the difference I set between an easy fortune and a small . 
one. It is indeed a high strain of generosity in you to 
think of making me easy all my life, only because I 
have been so happy as to divert you some few hours ; 
but, if I may have leave to add, it is because you think 
me no enemy to my native country, there will appear a 
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better reason ; for I must of consequence be yery much 
as I (sincerely am) yours, &c/* 

These voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, 
«nded without effect The patron was not accustomed 
to such frigid gratitude ; and the poet fed his own pride 
with the dignity of independence. They probably were 
suspicious of each other. Pope would not dedicate till 
he saw at what rate his praise was valued ; he would 
be ^ troublesome out of gratitude, not expectation." 
Halifax thought hiihself entitled to confidence ; and 
would give nothing unless he knew what he should re- 
ceive^ ,Their commerce had its beginning in hope of 
praise on one side, and of jponey on the other, and 
ended because Pope was Mss eager of money than Ha- 
Hfiaix of praise* It is not likely that Halifax had any 
personal benevolence to Pope ; it is evident that Pope 
iooked on Halifax with scorn and hatred. 

The reputation of this gr^at work failed of gaining 
him a patron, but it deprived him of a friend. Addison 
and he were now at the head of poetty and criticism ; 
and both in such a state of elevation, that, like the two 
rivals in the Roman state^ one could no longer bear an 
equal nor the other a superior. Of the gradual abate- 
ment of kindness between friends, the beginning is 
4>ften scarcely discernible to themselves, and the pro- 
cess is continued by petty provocations and incivilitiei^ 
scmietimes peevishly returned and sometimes contemp- 
tuously neglected, which would escape all attention but 
that of pride, and drop from any memory but that of 
resentment. That the quarrel of these t^^ wits should 
be minutely deduced, is not to be expected from a wri*- 
ter to whom, as Homer says, '^nothing but rumour 
has reached, and who has no personal knowledge.'' 

Pope doubtless approaehed Addison, when i\m re» 
potation of their wit fii^st brought them togethcxwitb 
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the respect due to a man whose abilities were acknour^ 
ledged, and who, having attained that eminenqe to 
which he was himself aspiring, had in his hands the 
distribution of literary fame« He paid court with suf- 
ficient diliprence by his prologue to " Catp," by his 
abuse of Dennis, and with praise yet more direct^ by his 
poem on the ^' Dialogues on Medals," of which the 
immediate publicati<»i was then mtended* In all this 
there- was no hypocrby ; for he confessed that he found 
in Addison^something more pleasing than in any other 
man. * 

, It ilaay be supposed, that as Pope saw himself fa- 
voured by the world, aud giore frequently conipared his 
own powers with thos^ of others, his confidence iR^ 
creased and his submission lessened ; and that Addison 
felt no delight from the advances of a young wity who 
mi^ht soon contend with him for the highest place. 
Every great man, of whatever kind be his greatness, 
has among his fnends those who officiously or insidi- 
ously quicken his attention to offences, heighten his 
disgust, and stimulate his resentment. Of such adher- 
ents Addison doubtless had many \ and Pope was now 
too high to be without them. 

From the emission and reception of the proposals 
for the (^ Iliad," the kindness of Addison seems to have 
abated. . Jcrvas the painter once pleased himself (Aug. 
5)0, 1714) with imagining that he had re-established 
their friendship ; and wrote to Pope that Addison once 
suspected him of too close a confederacy -with Swift, 
but was noM& satisfied with his conduct. To this Pope 
answered, a week after, that his engagements to Swift 
were such as his secvices in regard to the subscription 
demanded, and that the tones never put him under the 
necessity of asking leave to be grateful. " But," says 
h^ ^ as Mr. Addison must be the judge in what regards 
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hitnfielf, and seems to have no very just one in regard 
to me, so I must own to you I expect nothing but civi-^ 
litf from him." In the same letter he mentions 
Philips, as having been busy to kindle animosity be« 
tween them ; but in a letter to Addison, he expresses 
some conciousness of behaviour inattentively deficient 
in respect. ^ 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription, 
there remains the testimony of Kennet, 90 irietid to 
either him or Pope. 

^ Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- house, 
and had a bow from every body but me, who, I confess, 
could not but despise him. When I came to the anti- 
chamber to wait, before prayers. Dr. Swift was the 
principal man of talk and business, and acted as master 
of requests.>-^Then he instructed a young nobleman 
that the ben fioet in England was Mr. Pope (a papist), 
Viho had begun a translation of Homer into English 
Terse, for which he muat have them all 9ubaeribe; for, 
sxf^ he the author 9hall not begin to print till I have a 
thousand guineas fbr him." 

About this time it is likely that Steele^ who was, 
with all his political fury> good-natured «id officious, 
procured an interview between these angry rivals, 
which ended in agg^Vated malevolence* On this oc- 
casion, if the re^ports be true, Pope made his complaint' 
with frankness and spirit, as a man undeservedly ne- 
glected or opposed; and Addison afFected a contemp- 
tuous unconcern, and, in a calm even vmce, reproach- 
ed Pope with his vanity, and, telling him « of the im- 
provements which his early works had received from 
lis own remarks and those xrf^ Steele, said, that he, be- 
tig now engaged in public business, had no longer any 
care for his poetical reputation, nor had any other der 
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mre^ with regard to Pope, than that he should not, by^ 
too much arrogatice, alienate the puhlic. . 

To this Pope is said to have replied widi great keen- 
ness and severity, ubraidhig Addison with perpetual 
dependanee, and with the abuse of those qualifications 
which he had obtained at the public cost, and charging 
him with mean endeavours to obstruct the progress of 
nsing merit. The contest rose so high that they part- 
ed at last without ^ny interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was {If 15) in time pub^ 
lished ; and a rival versicoi of the first Iliadj for rivals 
the time of their appearance inevitably made them, was 
immediately printed, with the name of TickelL It was 
soon percdved that, among the followers of Addison, 
Tickell had the preference,, and the critics and poets 
4ivided into factions. ^ I,"' says Pope, « have tlie town, 
that is, the mob, on my side ; but it is not uncommcHi for 
the smaller party to supply by industry what it wants in 
numbers.— -I appeal to the people as my rightful 
judges, and, wlule they are not inclined to condemn me^ 
shall not fear the high-flyers at button^s." This oppo- 
sition .he immecfiately imputed to Addison, and com- 
plained of it in terms suiSciently resentful to Crag^s, 
their common friend. 

,When Addisim's opinion was asked, he declared the 
verdons to*be both good^but TickeH's the best that had 
ever been written ; and sometims said, that they were 
both good, but that Tickell had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufiiciently irritated ; his reputation 
4U[)d hb int^est were at hazard. He once intended to 
print together the four versions of Dryden, Maynwar- 
ing, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be readily com- 
pared, and feirly estimated. This design seems to have 
been' defeated by the refusal of Tonscm, who was the 
proprietor af<the other three versions. 
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P<^ intended) at another thne, a rigoroas criticism, 
of Tickell's translation, and had marked a copy, which 
I have seen, in all places that appeared defective. But, 
while he was thus meditating defence or revenge, his 
adversary sunk before him without a blow ; the voice of 
the public was not long divided, and the preference was 
universally given to Pope*s performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to 
another, that the other translation was the work of Ad« 
dison himself; but if he knew it in Addison's lifetime 
It does not appear that he told it. He left his illustrious 
antagonist to be punished by what has been considered 
as the most painful of all reflections, the remembrance 
of a crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope.'*^ 

^* Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse 
me in. coffee-houses and conversations; ai^ Gildon 
wrote a thing about Wycherly, in which he had abused 
both me and my relations very grossly. Lord Warwick 
himself told me one day, that it was in vsdn for me to 
endeavour to be well with Mr. Addison ; that his jea- 
lous temper would never admit of a settled friendship 
between us ; and, to convince me of what he had said, 
assured me that Addison had encouraged Gildon to 
publish those scandals, and had given him ten guineas 
after they were published. The next day while I was 
heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Addison, to let him know that t was not unacquainted 
with this behaviour of his ; that, if I was to speak se- 
verely of him in return for it, it should be not in such 
Irty way ; that I should rather tell him, himself, 
.y of his faults, and allow his good qualities ; and 

♦ Spence. 
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that it should be something in the following manner ; I 
then adjoined the first sketch of what has since been 
called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used me very 
civilly ever after.*'* 

The verSes on Addison* when tbey were sent to At- 
terbury, were considered by him as the most excellent 
of Pope's performances J and the writer was advised, 
since he knew where his striength lay, not to suffer it to 

remain unemployed. 

This year (1715) beings by the subscription, enabled 
to live more by choice, having persuaded his father ta 
sell their estate at Binfield, he purchased, I think only 
for his Jife, that house at Twickenham, to which his re- 
sidence afterwards procured so much' celebration, and 
removed thither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which 
his verses mention ; and being under the necessity of 
mak^ 1^ subterraneous passage to»a garden on the 
other side of the road, he adorned it with fossile bo- 
dies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a place 
of silence and retreat, from which he endeavoured to 
persuade his friends and himself that cares and pas- 
sions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an En- 
glishman, who has more frequent need to solicit than 
exclude the sun ; but Popes excavation was requisite 
as an entrance to his garden, and, as some men Iry to be 
proud of their defects, he extracted an ornament jrom 
an inconvenience, and vanity produced a grotto where 
necessity enforced a passage. It may be frequently re- 
marked of the studious and speculative, that they are 
proud of trifles, and that their amusements seem frivo- 
lous and childish ; whether it be that men conscious of 

• See however the life of Ad(^n in the Biographia Britao- 
nlca, last editioo, K 
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great reputaticm think theinsehres above the reach of 

censure, and safe in the admission of negligent ii)dul- 
gences, or that mankind expect from elevated genius 
a uniformity of greatness, and watch its degradation 
with malicious wonder ; like him who, (laving folk>wed 
with his eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament 
that she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were annually pub- 
lished, he collected his former works (1717) into one 
quarto volufi>e, to which he prefixed a prt&ce, written 
with great sprightKness and elegance, which was after- 
wards reprinted, with some passages subjoined that he 
at first omitted ; other" marginal editions of the same 
kind he made iii the later editions of his poems. Wal- 
ler remarks, t|iat poets lose half their praise, because 
the reader knows not what th^y have blotted. Pope's 
voracity of fame taught him the art of obtaining the 
accumulated honour, both of what he had published 
and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his seventy- 
fifth year, having passed twenty-nine >^ ears in privacy. 
He is not known but by the character which his son has 
given him. If the money with which he retired was all 
gotten by himself^ he had traded very successfully in 
times when sudden riches were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the Iliad was at last completed in 

1720. The splendour and success of this work raised 

Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate 

his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards a judge of n© 

jnean reputation, censured, him, in a piece called Ho* 

ridesj before it was publislied. Ducket iikewise en- 

avoured to make him ridiculous. Dennis i^as the 

rpetual persecutor of all his studies. But, whoever 

3 critics were, their writings are lost ; and the names 

hi^h are preserved afe preserved in the Dunciad>. 
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In this disastrous year (1720) of national infatuafiooy 
when more riches than Peru can boast were expected 
firom the South Sea, when the contagion of avarice 
tainted every mind, and eren poets panted after wea}th. 
Pope was seized with the universal passicm, and ven- 
tured some of his money. The stock rose in its price ; 
and for a while he thought himself the lord of thou- 
sands. But this dream of happiness did not last long ; 
and he seems to hive waked soon enough ta get clear 
with the loss of what he once thought himself to have 
won, and perhaps not whojly of that. 

Next y«ar he published some select poems of his 
friend Dr. Pamell, with a very elegant dedication to the 
earl of Oxford ; who, after all his struggles and dan* ' 
gers, then lived in retirement, still under the frown of 
a victorious faction, who could take no pleasure in hear* 
ing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1731) an .edition of s/iak- 
a/ieare^ His name was now of so much authority, that 
Tonson thought nimself entitled, by annexing it* to de- 
mand a subscription of six guineas for Shakspeare's 
plays in six quarto volumes ; nor did his'^ expectgiUon 
much deceive him , for, of seven hundred and fifty 
which he printed, he dispersed a great number at the 
price proposed. The reputation of that edition indeed 
sunk afterwards so low, that one hundred and forty 
-copies were sold at uxteen shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced by 
,a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve 
shillings, he seems never to have reflected afterwards 
without vexation ; for Theobald, a man of heavy dili- 
gence, with very slender powers, first, in a book called 
^< Shakspeare Restored," and then in a formal edition, 
jdetected his deficiences with all the insolence of vic- 
tory ; and) as he was now high ^ough to be feared and 
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hated. Theobald had from others all the help that could 
be supplied by the desire of humbling a haughty char* 
acter. 

jFrom this time Pope became an enemy to editors, 
collators, commentators, and verbal critics ; and hoped 
to persuade the world, that he miscarried in this under- 
tiding only by having a mind too great for such minute 
employment. 

Pope i& his edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and left many things undone ; but let him not 
be defrauded of his due praise. He was the first that 
knew, at least the first that told, by what helps the text 
might be improved. If he inspected the early editions 
negligently, he taught others to be more accurate. In 
his preface he expanded with great skill and elegance 
the character which had been given of Shakspeare by 
Dryden; and he drew the public attention upon his 
works, which, though often mentioned, ^d been little 
read. 

Soon after the appearance of the //fflrf, resolving not 
to let the general kindness cool, he published proposals 
for a translation of the Odyssey^ in five volumes, for 
five guineas. He was willing, however, now to have 
associates in his labour, being either weary with toiling 
upon another's thoughts, or having heard, as Ruffhead 
relates, that Fenton and Broome had already begun the 
wo^, and liking better to have them confederates than 
rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had ^ trans- 
lated" the Odyssey f as he had said of the Ilittdf he says, 

t he had ^< undertaken" a translation ; and in the 
posals the subscription is said to be not solely for 
own use, but for that of " two of his friends who 

re assbted him in this work." 
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In 1723, while he was engaged in this new Teraioti/ 
he appeared before the lords at the memorable trial of 
bishop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great 
fitmiliarity and frequent correspondence. Atterbury 
bad honestly recommended tahim the study of the Po- 
pish controversy, In hope of his conversion ; to which 
Pope answered in a manner that cannot much recom- 
mend his principles or his judgment. In questions and 
projects of leaiinng they agreed better. He was called 
at the trial to give an account of Atterbury's domestic 
' life and private employment, that it might appear how 
little time he had left for plots. Pope had but few words- 
to utter, and in those few he made severaLblunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem,^ 
tenderness, and gratitude : ^ perhaps," says he, ^ it i» 
not only in tiiis world that I may have cause to remem<* 
ber the bishop of Rochester/' At their last interview 
in the tower, Atterbury presented him with a 'bible.* 

Of the Odyssey y Pope translated only twelve books ; 
the rest were the work of firoome and Fenton : the 
notes were written wholly by Broome, who was not 
over-liberally rewarded. The public wa$ carefully kept 
ignorant ^f the several shares ; and an account was 
subjoined at the conclusion which is now known not to 
be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of Fentop, 
are to be seen in the museum. The parts of Pope\are 
less interlined than the liiad^ and the latter books of 
the Iliad l^s than the former. He grew dexterous by 
practice, and every sheet enabled him to write the^ext 
with more facility. The books of Fenton have very 

* The late Mr. Graves of Claverton informs us, that this bible 
w»8 afterwards used in the chapel of Prior Park. Dr. Warbur- 
ton probably presented it to Mr. Allen. C. 
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few alterations by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome 
have not been found ; but P6pe complained, as it is 
reported, that he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the 
Iliad^ except that only one hundred pounds were to be 
paid him for each volume. The number of subscribers 
were five hundred and seventy-four, and of copies eight 
hundred and nineteen ; so that hb profit, when he had 
paid his assistants, was still very considerable. The 
work was finished in 1725 ; and from that time he re^ 
solved to make no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation ; and 

he then pretended to discovef something of fraud in 

*Pope, and commenced or threatened a suit in chancery^ 

On the £iigUsh Odytaey a criticism was pubjished 
by Spence, at that time prelector of poetry at Oxford ; 
a man whose learning was not very great, and whos6 
mind was not very powerful. His criticism, however, 
was commonly just. What he thought, he thought 
rightly; and his remarks were recommended by his 
-coolness and candour. In him Pope had the first ex- 
perience of acritie without malevolence, who thought 
it as much his duty to display beauties as expose 
faults; who censured with respect Mid praised with 
alacrity. .- 

' With this criticism Pope was so little ofTended, that 
he sought the acquaintance of the writer, who lived 
with him from that time in great familiarity, attended 
him in his last hours, and compiled memorials of his 
Conversation. The regard of Pope recommended liim 

the great and powerful ; and he obtained very valu- 

le preferments in the church. 

Not long after, Pope was returning home from a 
visit in a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, 

as overturned into the water ; the windows were clo- 
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sedy and, being unable to force them open, he was in 
danger of immediate deaths when the postilion snatch- 
ed him out by breaking the glassy of which the frag- 
ments cut two of bis fingers in such a manner that 1|^ 
lost their- use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a let|;er 
of consolation. He had been entertained by Pope at his 
table, where he talked with so much grossness, that 
Mrs. Pope was driven from the room. Pope discovered, 
by a trick, that he was a spy for the court, and nev^ 
considered him as a man worthy of confidence. 

He soen afterwards (172/) joined with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publish three volumes of Mis- 
cellanies, in which aniong other tilings he inserted ih^ 
<< Memoirs of a Paiish Clerk," in ridicule of Burnet's 
itapoptance in his own history, and a << Debate upon 
Black and White Horses," written in all'the formalities 
of a legal process, by the assistance, as is said, of Mr, 
Fortescue, afterwards master of the rolls. Before these 
Miscellanies is a preface rigned by Swift and Pope^ 
but apparently written by Pope ; in which he makes a 
ndiculous and romantic complaint of the robberies 
<;ommitted upon authors by the clandestine seizure and 
sale of their papers. He tells, in tragic strains, how 
<< the cabinets of the sick and the closets of the dead 
have been broken open and ransacked ;'* as if those 
violences were often committed for papers of uncertain 
and accidental value which are rarely provoked by real 
treasures ; as if epigrams and essays were in danger 
where gold and diamonds are safe. A cat hunted for 
his musk is, according to Pope's account, but the em« 
blem of a wit winded by bookselljsrs. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation ; 
(br the same year the letters written by him to Mr. 
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Crofn\vell m his y<Mitli w^e sold by Mrs. Thofnas t6 
Ourll, who printed them. . . 

In these Miac^llftm^a w&s first published the << Art 
of Smldng in Poetry/* #hich, by saeh k train of conse- 
quences ftS' usuatly ^ssea ia liteniry quarrels^ gave in 
a sboit ttme^ accordkig to Pope's a^count^ occarion to 
the Buntiad^ 

lif^the foUowm^ year (17S0} he begat) to put Atter- 
Imry's adirice in pf^acticej and shewed hia satirical 
powers by fmblisUng the Duneiad^ one of his greatest 
dBdmost elaborate ^erforfBanoes, in which he endea- 
voured to unk into tontempt all the writers by whom 
ht had been atttacked, aoryd some others whom he 
thought utiabie to defend ttwrnselvts. 

At the head of \kit dunces he placed t>oor Theobald, 
whom he accused of^ ingratitude ; but whose real crime 
iTasBUppoied to be that of havkig revised *^ Shakspeare'^ 
more h^{iify th^n liimself. This satire had the effect 
irMch he iiitended, by blasting the characters which it 
t0uehefd; "^ Ralph, who, unnecessarily interpbsiiig in the 
quarrel, got a place ^ ft subsequent edition^ complained 
that for a ^me he was in danger of Btarving^ as the 
booksellers had no tonger any confidence in his capa- 
city. 

The prevalehee of this poem was gradual and slow^ 
the plan, if not wholly new, w^ little understood by 
common reaxlers. Many of the allusions required iilua- 
tratiofir tlio name* were often expressed only by tlve 
kiitial and final leti^^s^ and, if they had been printed at 
k^ngtb, were such as few had. known or recollected 
The subject Itself had nothing generally iuteresting, 
fi>r whom did it concern to kuow that one or nnother 
scribbler was a dunce ? If therefore it had been possible} 
for those who were attacked to conceal their pain aod 
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their reseptment, the Vun^iad might have made its 
way very slowly Id the world. 

This, however) was not to be expected : every man 
IS of importasice to himself, and therefore, in his own 
opimoD, to others ; and, supposing the world already 
acquainted with .ail his pleasures and his pains, is per- 
haps the first to publish injures or misfortunes, \^ch 
had never been known unless related by himself, and 
at which those that hear thexxt will onfy. laugh; £t>r no 
man sympathises with.th^ sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the Dunciad is very minutely r^ted 
by Pope himself, in a dedication which he wrote to 
lord Middlesex^ in the name of Savage, 

" I will I'clate the war.^f the < Dunces' (for so it has 
been commonly called) which began in the year 1737, 
and ended in 1730^ 

^ When Dr. Swift and. Mr. Pope thought it proper, 
for reasons, specified iaJhe pre&ce to their MiscelW 
nies, tQ publish su<:h little pieces of theirs -as had xa** 
sually got abroad, there was added to them the < Trea*- 
tise of the Bathos,* prthe < Art of Sinking in Poetry.' 
It happened that, in one chapter of this piece, the seve- 
ral species of bad- poeia were ranged in classes, to 
which were prefixed almost all the letters of the alpha- 
bet {the greatest part of them at random) ; but such 
,wa3 the number of |(pets eminent in that art, that some 
one or other took every letter to himself : all fell into 
so violent a fury, that, for half a year or more, the com*- 
mon newspapers (in most of which they h^d some pro- 
perty, as being hired writers) were filled with the most 
abusive falsehoods and scurrilities they could possibly 
devise; ^a liberty no ways to be wondered at in those 
people, and in those papers, that, for many years during 
the uncontrolled licence of the press, had aspersed al- 
most all the great characters of tbo age ; and this with 
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impiimtyi their own persons and name» being utterlf 
secret and Dbscurt. 

. « Thia gave Mr, Pope the thought that he had now 
9ome opportunity of doing good, by detecting and 
dragging imp light these common enemies of mankind ; 
nnce, to invalidate th^ universal slander, it sufficed to 
Sth^w what contemptible men were the authors of it. 
He was not without hopes that, by manifesting the dul- 
ness of those who bad only malice to recotnmend them, 
either the booksellers would not find their account in 
employing thedi, or the men themselves, when disco- 
veVed, want courage to proceed in so unlawful an occu- 
pation. This it was that gave birth to xheJDunciad ; and 
he thought it a hi^ppiness, that, by the late flood of 
slander on himself, he had acquired such a peculiar 
tight over their names as was necessaiy to this design. 
« On the I2th of March, 1729, at St. James's, that 
poem^ wss presented to the king and queen (who had 
before been pleased to read it) by the right honourable 
nr Robert Walpole; and, some days after, the wh6le 
impression was taken and dispersed by several noble- 
men and per^ns of the first distinction, 

<^ It is certainly a true observation, that no people are 
4K> iuvpatient of censure' as those who are the greatest 
slanderers, which was wonderfully exemplified on this 
occasion. On the day the book was first vended, a crowd 
of authors besieged the shop ; entreaties, advices, threats 
of law and battery, nay, cries of treason, w^re all cm- 
ployed to hinder the coming^ out of the Z>unci0(/; on 
the other side, the bck>kseliers and hawkers tnade as 

;reat efforts to procure it. What could a few poor 

utliors do against so great a majority as the publig ? 

There was no stopping a ctHTent with a finger ; so out 

ft came» 
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« Many ludicrous eircutnaiaaices atteiMled it. ^ The 
< Dunces' (for by this name they w^e cidled) held 
weekly clubSy to coti«ult of hofttUittts against tte au- 
thor; one wrote a letter to a groat mittster, assuring 
him Mr. Pope was the greatest enemfthe goyemnient 
had ; and another bought his image kt clay, to execute 
hfm in eiBgy ; witlT which sad sort of sttdsfactioo tb6 
gentlemen were a little comforted* 

^ Some false editions of the book having an owl in 
their frontispiece, the true one^ to distinguish it, fixed i 
in his stead an ass laden with authors. Then another 1 
surreptitious xmt being printed with the same ass, the 
new edition in octavo returned for ^istihetion to the 
owl again.. Hence arose a great contest of booksellers 
against booksellers, and advertisements against adverr 
tisements ; some recommending the edition of the owl, 
and odiers the edition of the ass ; by which namei they 
came to be distinguished, to the great honour aho of 
the gentlemen of the Dunciad** 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated 
Ms victory over the *< Dunces'* with great exultation ; 
and such was his delight in the tumult which he bad 
raised, that for a while bis natural sensibility was sus- 
pended, and he read reproaches and invectives without 
emotion, considering them only as the necessary effects 
of that pain which he rejoiced in having given." 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own 
confession, he was the aggressor ; for nobody believes 
that the letters in the ^ Bathos^ were placed at ran- 
dom ; and it may be discovered that, when he thinks 
himself concealed, he Ihdulges the common vanity of 
common men, and triumphs in those distinctions which 
he had affected to despise. He is proud that his book 
was presented to the king and queen by the right ho- 
nourable sir Robert Walpole ; be is proud that they h^ 
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mid It before ; he is proud that the edition was taken 
^P by the nobility and penions of the first distinctiom 

The edition of which he speaks was, I believe, tbftt 
whicha by telling in the text the names, and in the notes 
the characters, of those whom he had satirized, was 
made iMelUg^ble and diverting. The critics had now 
d^lared their approbation of the plan, and the common 
reader began to like it without fear ; those who were 
strangers to petty literature, and therefore unable to 
decipher initials and blanks, had now names and per- 
sons brought within their view, and delighted in the 
visible effect of those shafts of malice whi(fh they had 
hitherto contemplated as shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given him, 
ren^ved the enniity which had for a time been appeas^- 
edby mutual civilities; and published remarks, whick 
he had till then suppressed, upon The Rafte of the Lock. 
Many more grumbled in secret, or vented their reseat* 
ment in the newspapers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being menti<Mied as loving Burnet 
with ^< pious passion,*' pretended that his moral charac- 
ter was injured, and for some time declared his resolu- 
tion to take vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope ap- 
peased him, by changing *( pious passion'* to « cordiiil 
friendship :" and by a note, in which he vehemently 
disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to the first 
expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was reduced 

Hieak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes 

apologize i he first endeavours to wound, and is then 

raid to own that he meant a blow* 

The Dunciadf in the complete edition, is addressed 

Dr. Swift : of the ndtes, part were written by Dr. 
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Arbuthiiot and an apologetical letter was prefixed, 
signed by Cleland but supposed to kave been writtea 
by Pope. 

After, this general war upon dulnesv, he seems to 
have indulged himself awhile in iranquiliity ; but his 
subsequent productions prove that he was not idle. He 
published. (1731) a poem on Ta^lCj in which he Vi^y 
particularly and 8e||rely criticises the house, the furni- 
ture, the gardens, and the cnntertain mentis, of Tiraronj a 
man of gr^at wealth and little taste. By Titnon he was 
universally supposed, and by the earl of Burlington, to 
whom the poem is addressed, was privately said, to 
mean the duke of Chandos ; a man perhaps too much 
delighted with pomp and show, but of a temper kind 
and beneficent, and who had consequently the vo^cp 
of the public m his favot^r. 

A violent outcry was therefor^ raised ag^in^t the in- 
gratitude and treachery of Pope, who was said to* haTO 
been indebted td the patronage of Chandos for a present 
of a thousand pounds, and who gained the opportunit jk. 
of insulting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publicly 
denied; but from the reproach %which the attack on a 
character so amiable brought upon him he tri^ all 
means of escaping. The name of Cleland was again 
employed in an apology by which jio man was satisfied ;v 
and he was at last reduced tp shelter his temerity be« 
hind dissimulation, and endeavour to make that disbe- 
lieved «rhich he never had confidence openly to d^ny* 
He wrote an exculpatory letter to the duke, which was 
answered with great magnanimjity, as by a man who 
* accepted hb excuse without believing his professions* 
Me said, that to have ridiculed his taste, or his build- 
ings, had been an indifferent action in another man ; but 
iJj^at in Pope after the reciprocal kindness that had 
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beefl exchanged between them, it had been lesa eai^ly 
Reused. " 

Pope, in one of bis letters, complaining of the treat- 
ment wfiich hia poem had found) << owns that such cri' 
tics can intimidate him nay almost persuade him to 
write no more, which is a compliment this age de- 
serves/* The man who threatens the world is always 
lidiculous ; for the world can easily go on without him^ 
and in a short time will cease to miss him. I have 
heard of an idiot who used, to revenge his vexations by 
lying all night upon the bridge. ** There is nothing," 
says Juvenal, ^ that a man will not believe in his own 
favour/' -Pope had been flattered till he thought him- 
self one ot the moving powers in the system of life. 
When he talked of laying down his pen, those who sat 
round him intreated and implored ; and self«love did not 
suffer him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whom he had known early,, and whom he seemed to 
bve with more tenderness than any other of his literary 
friends. Pope was now forty- four years old ; an age at 
wbich the mind begins less easily to admit new conii* 
dence, and the will to grow less &exible ; and when^ 
therefore, the departure of an eld friend is very acutely 
felt. 

In the tiexf year he lost his mother, not by an unex- 
pected death, for she had lasted to the age of ninety- 
three ; but she did not die unlameuted. The filial piety 
of Pope was in the highest degree amiable and exem- 
plary ; his parents had\he happiness of living till he 
' i at the summit of ^>oeticaI reputation, till he was at 
( e in his fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and 
: md no diminution of his respect or tenderness. What- 
I er was his pride, to them he was obedient and what- 
r was his irritability, to them he was gentle. X^ife 
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has, among its soothing and quiet comforts, few things 
better to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life which seems to 
deserve some inquiry was a publication of letters be- 
tween him and manj of his friends, which falling into 
the hands of Curil, a rapacious bookseller of no good 
fame, were by him printed and sold. This volume con- 
taining some letters from noblemen. Pope incited a 
prosecution against him in the house of lords for breach 
of privilege, and attended himself to stimuhite the re» 
sentment of his friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and 
knowing himself in no great danger, spoke of Pope 
with very little reverence: « He has/* said Curll, 
« a knack at versifying but in prose I think myself a 
match for him." When the orders of the house weii^e 
examined, none of them appeared to have been in- 
fringed ; Curll went away triumphant^ and Pope was 
left to seek some other remedy. 

Curil's account was, that one evening a man in a 
clergyman's gown, but with a lawer's band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope's epistolary correspon- 
dence ; that he asked no name, and was told none, 
but gave the price demanded, and thought himself 
authorized to use his purchase to his own advantage, j 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction it 
is reasonable to believe, because no falsehood was ever 
detected ; and when, some years afterwards^ I mention- 
ed it to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he declared his 
opinion to be, that Pope knew better than any body 
else how Curll obtained the copies, because another 
parcel was at the same time sent to himself, for which 
no price had ever been demanded, as he made known 
his resolution not to pay a porter, and Copseguently not 
to deal with a nameless agent 
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Such care had been taken to make them public, 
that they were sent at once to two booksellers ; toCurll, 
who was^ likelf to sekee them as a prey ; apd to 
tbtpt) who might4}e expected to give Pope informa- 
tion of the seeming injury. Lintot, I belieye^ did no- 
thing ; and Curll did ^ hat. was expected. That to make 
them pubiic was the only purpose may be reasonablly 
supposed, because the numbers offered for sale by 
the private messengers shewed that hope of gain could 
not have been the motive of the Impression. 

It seems- that Pope, being desiraas of printing his 
Letters, and not knowing how to do, without imputa- 
tion of. vanity, what has in this- country been done very 
rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion; that, 
when he could coni^lain^ that his letters were surrepti- 
tKHisly pubfijihed, he might decently and defensively^ 
j^ublish them himself, > 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated 
filled. the nation with praisea of hi& candour, tenderness, 
Imd benevolence, the purity oi his purposes, and the 
fidelity of hi^ friendship. There wete some letters 
which a very good or a very. wise man would wish sup- 
pressed ; but^ as they had been already .exposed, it 
was impracticable now to retract them. 

From the peruss^l of tltose letters^ Mr^ Allen first 
conceived tMe desire 4>f knowing him; and with so 
much %eal did he cultiTate the frieiulship which he had 
newly formed, that when Pqpe told his purpose of vin- 
dicating his own property by a genuine edition, he of- 
fered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept -, bat in tinle so- 
1: ted a subscription for a qiiarto volume, which ap- - 
I tred (I73T) I believe mih sufficient {^ofit. In 
t : preface he tells, that his letters :were reposited in a 
i md's library^ said to be the eari of Oxford^s and 

vcH^ in. K 
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tbat the copy thence stolen was sent to the pre$s« 
The story was doubtless received with different de- 
-grees of credit. It may be suspected that the preface 
to the miscellanies was written to prepare the public 
for such sm incident; and to strengthen this opinipnf 
James Worsdale, a painter, who was employed in 
clandestine negotiations, i>ut whose veFacity was very 
doubtful, declared that he was the the«s^nger who car- 
ried, by Pope's directiosi, the books V> Curll* 

When they were thus published and* avowed, as they 
had relation "to recent facts and persons either then 
living or not yet forgotten, they may be supposed to 
have found readers ; but as the facts were misute, and 
the characters, being either private or literary, were 
little known or little regarded, tltey awakened no popu- 
lar kindness or resentment : the book never became 
much the subject of conversation ; some read it as a 
contemporary history, and some perhaps as a model of 
epistolary language; but those who read of.it did not 
talk of it. Not much therefore was added by it to fame 
or envy ; nor do I remember that it produced either 
public praise or public censure. 

It had. however, in some degree, the recommenda- 
tion of novelty; our language had few letters, except 
those of statesmen. Howel, in^ed, about a century 
ago, published his letters, which are commended by 
MorhofT, and which alone, of his hundred- vqjumes, 
continue his memoxy. Loyeday's letters were printed 
coilyonce; those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly 
known. Mrs. Philips' fOiinda'sJ are equally neglect- 
ed* And those of Walsh seem written as exercises^ 
and were never sent to any living mistress or friend. 
Pope's epistolary excellence had an open field ; he had 
no English rival living or dead* 
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Pope is seen in this collection as connected with the 
other Contemporary wits, and certainly suffers no dis- 
grace in the comparison ; but it must be remembered^ 
that he had the power of favouring himself; he might 
have originany had publication in his mind, and have 
written with care, or have afterwards selected those 
which he had most happily conceived or most diligently 
laboured ; and t know not whether there does not ap- 
pear, something more studied and artificial* in his pro- 
ductions than the rest, except one long letter by Bo- 
lingbroke, composed with the skill and industry of a 
professed author. It is indeed not (iasy to distinguish 
aifectation from habit; he that has once studiously 
formed a style rarely writes afterwards with complete 
ease. Pope may be said to write always with his repu- 
tation in Ms head: Swift, perhaps, like a man who 
remembered he was writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot, 
like one Who lets thoughts drop from liis pen as they 
rise into his mind. * 

Before these letters appeared, he published the first 
part of what he persuaded hitnself to think a system of 
ethics,, under the title of ^n Eaaay on Man ; Whiph, if 
his letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly exr 
plained by the commentator, had been eight years 
under his consideration, and of which he seems to have 
desired the Success with great solicitude. He had now 
many open and doubtless many secret enemies. The 
** Dunces'* were yet smarting with the war; and the 
supeiioriiy which he publicly arrogated disposed the 
world to wish his humiliation. 

* These lettters were evidently prepared for tlie press by 
■^ope himself. Some of the originals, lately discovered, will 
►rove this beyond all dispute— in the edition of Pope's works 
now in the press. C, 
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All this he Juiew^ and against all this he provided. 
His own namei and that of his friend to whom the worfi 
is inscribed, were in the first editions carefully sup- 
pressed ; and the poem^ being of a new kind, was 
ascribed to one or another^ as favour determine^ or 
conjecture wandered: it was given^ aaysWarburton, 
to every man, except bini only who could write it 
Those who like only when th^y like the i^uthor, and 
who are under the dominion of a naiue^ <:ondemned it ; 
1^ those admired it who are willing to scatter praise 
at randomt which while it is unappropriated excites no 
envy. Those friends of Pope that were trusted with 
the secret went about lavishing honours on tlie new- 
born poet, and hinting that^ Pope was iiever so much 
in danger from any former riisal. 

To those authors whom he h»d personally offended, 
^and to those whose opinion the world considered as.de- 
Msive, and whom he suspected of ^nvy or malevolence, 
he sent hit^ essay as a present before publication, that 
they might defeat their own enmity by praises which 
they could not afterwards decently retract. 

With these precautions, 1733, was published the 
first part of the £99atf on Man, There had been for 
iK>me time a report that Pope was busy upon a System 
of Morality ; bul this design was not discovered in the 
new poem> which bad a form and a title with which its 
readers were unaquainted.^ Its reception was not uni- 
form ; some thought it a very , imperfect piece, though 
not without good lines. When the author was unknown} 
some, as will always happen, &voured him as an ad^ 
venturer, and some censured him as an intruder ; but 
all thought him above neglect ; the sale increased and 
editions^ were multiplied. 
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The fiUliseqiietit •editions of the first epistle exhibited 
two meinonihie eorrcctions. At first the poet and his 
fHcsid. 

Ezpstiate free^ o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty maze ftf walks vUthout a plan ; 

For which he wroie kfterwards, 

A mighty^ maze> but not vnihout a plan : 

(or, if there were no plaO) it were in vain to describe ot 
to trace the maze* 

The other alteration was of these lines : 

Andiipit^ of pride^ and in thy r^aiimU 9pite^ 
One truth is dear, whatever is, is right, 

but having; afterwards discovered, or been shewn, that 
the ** truth*' which subsisted ** in spite of reason" could 
not be very " clear,'* he substituted 

And spke fd ptide, m errij^ rtMOt^* spite : 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind be 
liable when it is employed at once upon argument and 
poetry. 

The second and third epistles were published, and 
Pope was, I believe, more, and more suspected of writ- 
mg them ; at last, in 1734, he avowed the fourth, and 
claimed the honour of a moral poet« 

- * 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, 
that the doctrine of the JBssay on Man was received 
from Bolingbroke, who is^id to have ridiculed Pope, 
among those who enjoyed his confidence, as having 
adopted and advanced principles of which he did not 
perceive the consequence, and as blindly propagiatmg 
opinions contrary to his own. That those communica- 
tions bmi been consolidated into a scheme regularly 
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drawn and delivered to Pope^ from M[hom it returned 
only transformed from prose to verse, has been report- 
ed, but can hardly be true. The essay plainly appears 
the fabric of a poet ; what Bolingbroke supplied could^ 
be only the first principles ; the order, illustration^ and 
embellishments, must all be Pope's. 

These principles it is not my business to clear from 
obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood ; but they wttre not 
immediately examined; philosophy and poetry have 
not often the same readers ; and the essay abounded in 
splendid amplifications and sparkling sentences, which 
were read and admired with no great attention to their 
ultimate purpose; its fiowers caught the eye^ which 
did not see what the gay foliage concealed, and ibr a 
time flourished in the sunshine of universal approba- 
tion. So little was any evil tendency discovered^ that» 
as innocence is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual 
of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first 
turned into French p^ose, and afterwards by Resnel 
into verde. Both translations feH into the hands of' 
Crousaz, who fim when he had the version in prose, 
wrote a general censure, and afterwards reprinted Res:» 
nel's version, with particular remarks upon every para- 
graph. 

Croiisaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent for 
his treatise of logic and his " Examen de Pyrrhonisme ;" 
and, however little known or regarded here, was no 
m^an antagonist. Hh mind was one of those in which . 
^philosophy and piety are happily united. He was acr 
''tustomed to argument and disquisition, and perhaps 
was grown too desirous of detecting iuults ; but his in- 
tentions were always right, hi^ opinions were solid, and 
his religion pure. 
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His incessftot vigilance for the promotion of piety 
disposed him to look with distrust upon all metaphysical 
systems of theology, aild all the schemes of virtue and 
happiness pmrely rational */ and. therefore it was not long 
before he Was persuaded thtit the positions t>f Pope, as 
they terminated for the moat part in natural religion^ 

\ were intended to draw mankind away from revelation, 
and to represent the whole course of things as a neces« 
sary concatenation of indissoluble fatality ; and it is un- 

[ deniabte,^ that in many passages a religious eye may 

I easily cUscover expres»ons not very favoui'able to 

f morals or to liberty. 

[ About this time Warburton began to make his ap- 

I- pearance in the first ranks of learning. He was a man 
. of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement sup- 

r plied by incessant and unlimited inquiry with wonder- 
ful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not 

I oppressed his imaginatioD nor clouded his perspicacity. 

f To every work he brought a memory full fraught, to- 
gether with a fancy fertile of original combinations, and 
at once exeHed the powers of the scholar, the reason- 
er, and the wit. But his knowledge was too multifari« 
ous to be always exact, and his pursuits too eager to 
be always cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty 
confidence, which he disdained to conceal or molify ; 
and his impatience of opposition disposed him to treat 
his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as 
made his readers commonly his enemies, and excited 
against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to Iiave adopted the Roman em- 
peror's determination, oderint dum metuant ; he ^sed 
no allurements of gentle langtiage, but wished to c^om- 
pel rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcible 
without neatness; he took the words that presented 



tliemselvesi tdtt diction i» coame and impufQ $ andliis 
t^tences are unmeasuresd* 

He had m the early^part of his lifef pleased Mmself 
mth the natice of infinior witst aikl corresponded with 
the enemies of Pope. A letter* «ra» produced, when 
be had perhaps Mmself forg^en it, in Which he telto 
Concanen) ^ Drydeo, I dbienref fxmrows for want of let- 
sure and Pope for want! of genius ; iM^ton out of pride 
and Addison oat of modesty/' And when Theobald 
publid)^ ^ Shakspeare," m opposition to Pcipe, the best 
notes were supplied by Warbnrtom 

But the time was now come when Wari)ttrton was^to 
change his o|Hnion ;^ and Fq^ was to iind a defender in 
him wholiad coDtribitted sonnidi to the exultation of 
his rivi^. 

The arrogance of Warburtoii^eK^ited against tiim 
every artifice, of o&nce, a^ thei^fbre it may be sup- 
posed that his union with Pope was censuted as hypo- 
critical inconstancy ; but surely to' think differently, sA 
^|Per^3t times, of poetical merit, may be easily allow- 
ed. Snch opinions are often admitted, and' disnussed, 
"Without nice examinadon. Who is there that has not 
found r^ison Bor chaagiag his mnd about questions e^ 
greater importance ? 

sWaiimrtdn, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
without solibitatiim, to rescue Pope from the talons of 
Crousaz, by freeing him frou» the imputation of favour- 
ing fatality, or rejecting revelation, and from month to 
month continued a vindication of the Ensay on Mcm^ in 
Uie literary journal of that time called " The Republic 
of Letters." , e 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of 
his own work, was glad that the positions, pf which he 

* This tetter is in Mr. B&lone's supplefiseat to Shakspeare, 
•vel. i. p. 223. C. 
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|ierc€ived himsell not to know the full meaning, could 
bj any mode of interpretation be made to mi^an weiL 
How^much he was pleased with his gratuitous defend- 
er, the following letter evidently shews : 

"SIR, April 11,1733. 

" I have julst received from Mr, R, two more of your 
letters It is in tjie greatest hurry imaginable' that I 
write this ; buit I cannot help thanking you in particular 
ixyt your third letter, which is so extremely clear, short, 
and full, that I think Mr, Crousaz ought never to have 
-another answer, and deserved not so good a one. I 
can only say, yiHi do him too much honour, and me too 
much rightt ^ pdd as the expression seems ; for you 
have made my system as^ clear as I ought to have done^ 
and could not. It is indeed the same system as mine, 
but illustrated with a ray of your own, as they say our 
natural body is the same «till when it is glorified* I an^ 
sure I like it-better than I did before, and so will evety 
man else. I know I meant just what you explain ; but 
J liid not explaUi my own tneaning so well as you. You 
understand me as well as I do myself; but you express 
me better than I could express myself* Prsty accept 
the sincerest acknowledgments. I cannot but wish 
these letters were put together in one book, and intend 
(widi youY leave) to procure a translation of part at 
least, or cC all of them, into French ; but I shall not pt^o- 
ceed a step without your consent and opinion,'* &c. * 

By this fond and ea^er acceptance of an exculpatory 
coniment. Pope testi^ed that, whatever might be the 
seeming or real import of the principles which he had 
received from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally at- 
tacked religion ; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make 
him, without his own consent, ati io^rument of mis- 
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chief, found him now, engaged, with his eyes open, tm 
the si^e of truth. ^ . ' 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope 
his real opinions* He once discovered them to Mr. 
Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and was told 
by him that h« must bftve mistaken the meaning of 
what he heard; and Bolingbroke, when Pope V unea- 
siness dncited him ^o desire an explanation, declared 
that Hooke hs^d misunderstood him. •- 

Bolingbroke hated Warburtow, who bad drawn his 
pupil from him ; and a little before Pope^ deatb they^ 
had a dispute, from which they parted 'vl'itb mutual 
aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy . 
- with his commentator, and amply rewarded his kind- 
ness and his zeal ; for he introduced him to Mr^ Mur- 
ray, by whose interest he became preacher at Lincoln's 
inn ; and to Mr. Allen, who gave him his niece and his 
estate, and by consequence a bishoprick. When he died, 
he left him the property of hi» works ; a legacy which 
may be reasonably estimated at four thousand pounds. 
' Pope's fondness for the Essay on Man appeared by 
his desire of its propagation* Dob»son,' who had gained 
reputation by his version of Prior's " Solomon,'* ^as 
employed by Him to translate it into Latin vetse^ and 
., was tor that purpose some time at Twickenham ; but 
he left his work, whatever was the reason, unfinished, 
and, by Benson's invitation^ undertook the longer task 
of " Paradise Lost," Pope then desired hii friend to 
find, a scholar who should turn his essay into Latin 
prose ; but np such performance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the greaty witif that xfi^ 
ception and respect to which his works entitled him, 
and which he had not impaired by any private miscon- 
duct or factious partiality. Though Bolingbroke was 



his fnend, Walpolc was not his enemy ; but treated 
hirr. with so much consideratidn, as, at his request, to 
solid L and obtain from the French muiister an abbey 
for ><i > Southcot, whom he considered himself as 
obliged to reward, by this exertion of his interest, for 
the benefit which he had received from his attendance' 
IB a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the court was at Richmond, 
queen Caroline had declared her intention to visit him. 
This may have been only a careless effusion, thought 
on no morex the report of such noticcy however, was 
soon in many mouths ; and, if I do not forget or misap- 
prehend Savage's accountj^ Pope, pretending to decline 
w^hat wfts not yet offered, left his house for a time, not, 
I suppose, for any other reason, than lest he should be 
thought to stay at home in expectation of an honour 
which would not be conferred. He was therefore arigry 
at Swift, who represents him as " refusing the visits of 
a queen,*' because h& knew that what had never been 
offered had never been refused. 

Besi^s the general system of* morality, supposed to 
be coDtsdned in the R^^ay on Man^ it was his intention 
to write distinct poems upon the different duties or con- 
ditions of life ; one of which is the epistle to lord Bat- 
hurst {IT33) On the Use of Richesy a piece on which 
he declared great labour to have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown, 

and some known characters are introduced, with others 

of which it is difficult to say; how far they are real or 

fictitious ; but the praise of Kyrl, the man of Ross, de- 

cftves particular examfnation, who, after a long and 

'^m^oSs enumeration of his public works and private 

irities, is said to have diffused all those bkssings 

^m^ve hundred a-year. Wonders are willingly told 

• Spence. 
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and willingij heard. Tbe truth is, that Kyrl was a man' 
of known integrity a^nd active benevolence, by whose 
solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to pay contri- 
butions to his charitable schemes ; thb influence he ob- 
tained by an example of liberality exerted to the ut- 
most extent of his power^ and was thus enabled to give ~ 
more than he had. This account Mr. Victor received 
from the minister of the place ; and I. have preserved it, 
that the praise of a good man, being made more credi- ,. 
ble, may be mo^ solid, l^arrations of romantic and ^ j 
impracticable virtue will be read with wonder, but 
that which is unattstinable is recommended in vain i \ 
that good may be endeavoured, it musi be shewn to b^ 
possible. . { 

This is the only piece in which the author h^s given; 
a hint of his igBligion, by ridiculing the ceremonj^ of, 
bursing the pope^ and by liientioning with some indig- 
nation the inscription on the monument* 

When this poem was first piibHsbed^ the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and 9b^ 
score. Pope seems to ftave written with no-very distinct 
idea ; for he calls that an << Epistle to Bathurst'' in 
which Bathurst is introduced as speaking. 

He after?Hrar]ds(1734j^inscribed*to lord Cobham his 
^ Characteirs of Men," written with close attention to 
/ the operaticms of ibe.mind/and modifications of life. In 
this poem he has endeaironred.to establish and exempli-' 
fj his favourite theory of the ruling fiaaaion^ by which^ 
he means an original direction of deirire to some par- 
ticular object ; an innate affection, which gives all ac^ 
tibn a determinate and invariable tendency, and operates 
upon the whole system of life, either openly, dt more 
secretly by the intervention of some accidental or sub- 
ordinate propension. 



Of vny pMsion, thus innate and irrenstible, the ex- 
istence may reasonably l>e doubted* Human characters^ 
a^ e by no mean« constant ; men change by change of 
place, of fortune^ of acquamtance ; he whf is at one 
time a lover of pleasure, is at another a l&ver of mo- 
ney. Those indeed who -attain any excellence, common- 
ly spend life in one pursuit ; for excellence is not o^tcn 
gained upon easier tenns. But to the particular species 
of excell^fice mjbn are directed, not by an ascendant 
planet or pi^edominating humour, but by thq first book 
which they read, some early conversation which they 
heard, or some accideift which excited ardour and emu- 
lation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruling /lasMioUf 
antecedent to riiason and observation, must have an ob- - 
ject isidependent on human contrivance ; for there can 
be no nalnral^dei^re of Artificial good. No man thens- 
fore can be bom, in the strict acceptation, a lover of mo- 
ney ; for he may be boite where money does not exist: 
>iior .pan he be' bom, in a moral sense, ^a lover of his 
cojuntry^ for 'society, politically I'egulated, is a state 
conteadistinguisbedvfrom a state of nature; and any 
attention to that coalition of mterests which makes the 
happiness of a coontry is possib^ only to those whom 
inquiry and reflection have enabled to comproh^nd it. 

This doctrine, is in itself pernicious as well as false ; 
its tendency is to produce the betief of a kind of moral 
predestination, or over-ruling principle which cannot 
be resisted ; he that admits it is prepared to comply 
with every desire that caprice or opportunity shall ex- 
cite, ahfid to H^tterhimself that he submits only to the 
lawful doitninion of nature in obeyimg the resistless au- 
thority oi his ruling /iaaion» 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skilU that. 
Vol HI. h 
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in the examples b]r which he ill^i&ti'ates and co&firtns 
nty he has confouo&ed passions, appetites^ and habiis. . 

To the " Characters of Mew/' he added soon after? 
in an epi^|le supposed to have been a^ressed to Mar- 
tha Blount,^ut which the last edition has taken from 
her, the «< Characters of Woman.*' This poem, wlucli 
was labi^ured with gresit diligence, and in the author's 
opinion with great success, was neglected at its first 
publication, as the commentator supposes,, because the 
public was informed, by an advcrtisenieot, that it con- 
tained no character drawn from the life ; an assertion 
which Pope probacy did not expect »or wish to have 
been believed, and which he soon gave his readers saf- j 
ficient reason to distrust, by telling them in a note that 
the work was imperfect, because part <^ his subject was 
-vice too hi^hiio be yet egtposed. 

The time however soon cante, in. which it was safe 
to display the duchess of Marlborough under the name 
of AlloMsa ; and hep character ipas inserted with DO|;reat 
honour to the writer's graltiude. -^ ^ 

He published froni time to time (between .\7%0 ajid 
1740) imitaticms of different poemt^ of Horace, geo^' 
rally with his name, and once, as was suspected) with- 
out it. What he waa^pon mor^l prinQpies ash&m^d to 
own, he4>ughtto have suppressed. . Of these pieoes i^ 
is useless to settle the dates, as they hfid seldom much 
relation to the times, and perhaps had been long io-bis 
hands. 

This mode of imitatiocit in whiich the ancients are 
familiarized, by adapting their semiments to vofiA^^ 
topics, by making Horace say of Shakspeare what- he 
originally said of Enniuft, and accommodatifig his M' 
tires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the flatterers 
and prodigals of our own time,^ was first practised m 
the reign of Charles the secon^ by Oldham .and Ro' 
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Chester ; at least I remember no iostance more ancient. 
It is ji kind of middle composition between tranalatioii 
and original design, which pleases when the thoughts 
are unexpectedly applicable, and the parallels lucky. 
It seems to have been Pope's favourite amusement ; 
for he has carried it farther than any former poet 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother num- 
bers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recommended 
to him by the duke of Shrewsbury and the earl of Ox- 
ford. They made no great impression on the public. 
Pope seems to have known their imbecility, and there- 
fore suppressed them while he was yet contending to 
me in reputation, but ventured them when he thought 
their deficiencies more likely to be imputed to Donne 
than to himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be 
derived in its^ first design from Boileau's Address a $^n 
Mtfiritf was published in January, 1735 about a month 
before the death of him to whom it is inscrlM^* It is 
to be regretted, tliat either honour or pleasure should 
have been missed by Arbuthnot ; a man estimable for 
his learning, amiaUe for bis life, and venerable for his 
piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of grea^comprehension, skil* 
fill in his profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted 
with ancient literature, and able to animate his mass of 
knowledge by a bright and active imagination ; a scho- 
lar with great brilliance of wit ; a wit who in the crowd 
of life, retained and discovered a noble ardour of reli- 
gious zeal. 

' 3 this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public 
1 dnd$tates himself from censures ; and with dignity, 
X sr than arrogance enforces his own claims to kind^ 
I and respect* 
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Into this poem lu^e interwoveti several paragraphs 
which had been before printed as a fragment, and 
among them the satirical lines upon Addison^ of which 
the last couplet has been twice corrected. It was at 
first, 

Who wbuld not smile if such a man there be ? 
"Who would not kugh if Addison were he ? 



Then, 



Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is* 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he -I 

Hi^ was at this time at open war with lor^ Her^y, 
who had distingut^edvhimself as a steadf adherent to 
the mini4||r ; and, being offended with a contemptuous 
answer to pne of his pamphlets,* had summoned Put- 
teny to a duel. Whether he or Pope made the first 
attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily known : he had 
written an invective against Pope, whom « he calls, 
<<Hard as thy heart, and ^s thy birth obscure ;^^ and 
hints that his fether was a hatter.^ To this Pope wrote 
a reply in verse and prose } the ve»es are in. this poem ; 
^Mid the prose, though it was never sent, is printed 
among his letters but to a cool reader of the present 
time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

* Intituled, <' Sedition and fiefamation displayed.'' 4vo. 
1733. R. . ' 

f Among many MSS. letters, &c. relating to Pope whi(^ 
I have lately seen, is a lampoon in the Bib]e«-style, of much 
humour, but irreverent, in which Pope is ridiculed as the son 
fifti hatter, C. 
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'■ilis last satires of the general * kind were two dia- 
logues, named, from the year in which they were pub- 
lished, "Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-eight." In 
these poems many are praised and many reproached. 
Pope wa^ then entangled in the opposition ; a follower 
of the pxince of Wales, who dined at hb house, and the 
friend of many who obstructed and censured the con- 
duct of the ministers. His political partiality was too 
plainly shewn : he forgot the prudence with which be 
passed, in his earlier years, uninjured and unoffending, 
through mucb more violent conflicts of faction. 

in the first dialogue, having an opportunity of prais- 
ing All^i of JBatb, he asked his leave to mention him 
as a man not illustrious by any merit of his ancestorsi 
and called him in his verges " low-bom Allen." Men 
are seldom satisfied with praise introduced or followed 
by any mention of defect. Allen seems not to hav« 
taken ^y pleasure in his epithet, which was afterwards 
softened* into " humble Allen." 

In the seccmd dialogue he took some liberty with cm 
ef the Foxes, among otl^ers; which Fox, in a reply to 
Lyttleton,took;at) opportimity of repaying by reproach* 
ing<him with the friendship of a lampooner, who scat- 
tered his ink without &ar or decency^ and against whom 
he hoped the resentm^it of the legislature would quick- 
ly be discharged^ ' 

About this time- Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was 
summoned before the lords for a poem called " Man- 
ners," together with Dodsley his publisher. Whitef 
head, who hung loose upon society, sculked and es- 
caped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made bi» ap- 

• On a hint from WarburtQii. There is however rea9on to 
think from the appearance of the Jiduse in which Allen w^s 
bcm at St. Blaise, that lie was not of a low but of a decayed 
femily. C. ' 

L 2 
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pearance necessarj, - He was, howeve^^ sooli dbnussed ; 
and the whole process was probably intended rather to 
intimidate Pope than to puni&h Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot 
^ith the poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. That 
he desisted from his attempts of reformation i» iniput* 
ed) by his commentator, to his despair of prevailing^ 
over the corruption of the time. He was not Jikely to 
have been ever of opinion, that the dread of his satire 
would countervail the love of power or of money ; he 
pleased himself with being important and foiintidabley 
and gratified sometimes his pride and sometimes his 
resentment ; till at last he began to think he should be 
more safe, if he were less busy. 

The /< Memoirs of Scriblerus,'' publi^ed about this 
time, extend only to the first book of a work projected 
in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who used 
to 'x&eet in the time of queen Anne^ and denominated 
themselves the ^< Scriblerus Club/* The purpose was 
to censure the abuses of learning by a fictitious life of 
an infatuated scholar. They were dispersed ; the design 
• was never completed; and Warburton laments its 
miscarriage^ as an event very disastrt>us to polke letters « 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot^ with 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more will 
not be much lamented ; for the follies which the writer 
ridicules are so little practised, that they are nof 
known ; nor can the satire be understood but by the 
learned : he raises phantoms of absurdity, and then 
drives them away. He cures diseases that were nevei 
felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great 
writers have never obtained any notice from mankind ; 
it has been little read, or when read, has been forgot- 
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ten, as^^no man could be wiser, better, or merrier, by 
remembering it. 

The design cannot boast of much originality ; for, 
besides its general resemblance to Don Quixote, there 
will be found in it particular imitations of the history of 
Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much^of it into Ireland and supplied 
him with hints for bis travels ; and with those the world 
might have been contented, though the rest had beea 
suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a re-^ 
gion not known to have been explored by many other 
of the English writers ; he had consulted the modem 
writers of Latin poetry, a class of authors whom B(M* 
leau endeavoured to bring into contempt, and who are 
too generally neglected. Pope, however Was not 
ashamed of their acquaintance, nor ungmteful for the 
advantages which he might have derived from it. A 
small selection from the Italians who wrote in Latin 
had been published at London, about the latter end of 
the last century, by a man* who concealed his name, 
but whom his preface shews to have beea well qualified * 
for his undertaking. This collection Pope amplified by 
more than half, and ( i740) published it In two volumes, 
but injuriously omitted his predecessor's preface* To 
these books, which had nothing but the mere text, no 
regard was^paid ; the authors were still neglected, and- 
the editor was neither praised nor censured. 

]ie did not sink into idleness, he had planned a work, 
which he conudered as subsequent to his <^ Essay on 
Man," of which he has given this account to Dr. Swift : 

* Since discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards bi- 
ahop of Rochester — See the collection of that prelate's Epis- 
tolary Correspondence, vol: IV. p. 6. N. 
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« March 25, 17S6. 

" If ever I write any xnoie epistles in verse, one of 
them shall be addressed to you. I have long concerted 
it, and begun it ; but I would nnake what bears your 
napie as finished as my last work ought to be, that is to 
say more finished than any of the rest. The subject is 
large and will divide into four epistles, which naturally 
follow the ' Essay on Man;' viz:. 1. Of the extent and 
limits of human reason and science. 2. A view of the 
useful end therefore attainable, and of the unuseful and 
therefore unattainable, arts. 3. Of the nature, ends, ap- 
plication, and use, of different capacities. '4. Of the use 
of leaniing, of the science of the world, and of wit. . It 
will conclude with a satire against the misapplication 
of all these, eitemplifi^d by pictures, characters, and 
examples.** - / 

This work in its fuU extent, being now affticted wittr 
an asthma, and finding the powers of life gradually de* 
dining, he had no longer courage to undertime ; but, 
from the materials i¥hicb he had provided, he added, at 
Warburton*s request, another book to tijte " Dunciad,*^ 
- of which the design b to ridicule such studies as are 
either hopeless or useless, as either pursue what h un- 
attainable, or what if it be attained, is of no use. 

When this book was printed (i742) the laurel had 
been for some time upon the head of Gibber ; a man 
whom it cannot be ^opposed that Pope could regard 
^ wrh much kindness or esteeni, though in <^e of the 
'imitations of Horace he has liberally enough praised 
the ^* Careless Husband." In the << Dunciad,** amdng 
other worthless scribblers, he had imentioned Cibber ; 
who, in his « Apology,** complains of the great poet*a 
unkindness as more injurious, " because," says he " I 
never have offended hira.*' 
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It might have been expected that Pope should have 
been, in some degree, mollified by this submisave gen- 
tleness, but no such consequence appeared. Though 
he condescended to commend Gibber once, he men* 
tioned him afterwards, contemptuously in one of his 
satires, and again in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in 
the fourth book of the '< Dunciad'* attacked him with 
acrimony, to which the provocation is not easily dis- 
coverable. Perhaps he imagined that, in ridiculing the 
Laureate, he satirized those by whom the laurel had 
been given, and gratified t^at ambitious petulance with 
which he affected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer any 
^tience. He had confidence enough in his own powerv 
to believe that he could disturb the quiet of his adver- 
sary, and doubtless did not want instigators, who^ with- 
out any care about the victory, desired to amuse them- 
selves by lookittg on the contest* He therefore gave 
the town a pamphlet, in which he declares his resolu- 
tion from that time never to bear another blow without 
returning it, ai^d %o tire out his adversary by persever* 
ance, if he cannot conquer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope 

he imputes to a very distant cause. After the << Three 

Hours after Marriage" had been driven off the stage, 

by the offetKe which the mummy and crocodile gave 

the audience, while the exploded scene was yet fresh 

ID memory, it happened that Gibber played Bayes in 

the Rehearsal ^ and, as it had been usual to enliven the 

part by the mention of any recent theatrical transac- 

lons, he said, that he once thought to have introduced 

iis lovers disguised in a mummy and a crocodile* 

^ This," says he, << was received with loud claps, which 

idicated contempt of the play." Pope, who was behind 

tbe scenes} meeting him as he left the stage, « attacked 
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him," as he says, « with all the virulence of a wit out 
(of his senses;'* to which he replied, « that he would 
take no other notice of what was said bf so particular 
tL man, than to declare, that, as often as he played that 
part, he would repeat the same provocation.** 

He shews his opinion tor be, that Pope was one of the 
authors of the play which he so zealously defended \ 
and adds an idle story of Pope*s behaviour at a tavern. 
- The pamphlet was written with little power of thought 
or language, and, if suffered to remain without notice, 
would have been very soon forgotten. Pope had now 
been enough acquainted with human life to know, if his 
passion had not been too powerful for his understand'- 
ing, that, from a contention like his with Gibber, the 
world seeks nothing but diversion,' which is given at 
the expense of the higher character. When Cibbec 
lampooned Pope, curiodlty was excited ; what Pope 
could say of Gibber nobody inquired, but in hopes that 
Pope*s asperitf might betray his pain and lessen his dig- 
nity. .K ' 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to 
flutter and die, without confessing that it stung him. 
The dishonour of being shewn as Cibbef*s antagonist 
could never be compensated by the victory. Gibber 
had nothing to lose ; when Pope had exhausted all his 
mali^gmty upon him, he would rise in the esteem both 
of his friends and his enemies. Silence only could have 
made him despicable ; the blow which did not appear to 
* be felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility pi^evailed, and he resolved to 
tell the whole English world that he was at war with 
Cibber ; and, to shew that he thought him no common 
adversary, he prepared no common vengeance ; he pub- 
lished a new edition of Tte Dunciady* in which he de* 

• hi 174Q 
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;graded Theobald from his painful pre-eminence, and 
enthroned Gibber in hisi stead. -Unhappily the two 
heroes were of opposite characters, and Pope was un«> 
willing to lose what he bad already written ; he has 
therefore depraved his poein by giving Gibber the 
old bookS) the old pedantry^ and the sluggish per(i 
nacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to 
make anotheit change, and introduced Osborne contend- 
ing for the prize among the booksellers, Osborne was 
a man entirely destitute of shame without sense of any 
disgrace but ihat of povejrty. He told me when he was 
doing that which raised Pope's . resentment^ that he 
should be put into The Dunciad ; but he had the fate 
ef << Gassandra.*' I gave no credit to his prediction^ till 
in time I saw it accomplished. The shafts of satire were 
directed equally in vain against Gibber and Osborne ; 
being repelled by the impenetrable impudence of one, 
and deadened by the impassive dulness of the other. 
Pope confessed. his own pain by his singer ; but h^ gave 
no pain"ta those who had provoked him. He was able 
to hurt none but himielf ; by transferring the same ri- 
dicule froni Qf^e to another, he reduced himself to the 
insignificance of his own magpie^ who from his cage 
calls cuckold at a venture. 

Gibber, itccording to his eugagemcnt, repaid The 
JDunciad with another pamphlet,* which^ Pope s^d, 
« would be as good as a dose of hanshorn to him j" 
* but his tongue and his hea^t were at variance. I have 
heard Mr. Bichardsoa relate, that he attended his fa- 
ther the painter, on a visit, wh^n one pf Gibber's pam- 
phlets came into the hands of Pope, wlio said, " These 
.things are my diversion." They sat by him while he 
'perused it, and saw his features writhing with anguL>h ; 

•In 1744. 
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and youDg Richardson said to his father vrheo they re- 
turned, that he hoped to be preaerred from such diver- 
sion as had been that day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppres* 
tire and his vital powers gradually declining, he no 
longer strained his faculties, with any original compo-' . 
ution, nor proposed any other employment for his re- , ^ 
maining life than the revisal and correction of his | 
former works ; in which he receiyed advice and as- 
.sistance from Warburton, whom be appears to have 
trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 'i^ | 

He laid aside his epic poem, perhaps without much 
loss to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan» 
who, according to a ridiculous hction, estaWished a 
colony in Britaiti. The subject therefor^ Was of the 
fabulous age ; the actors were a race upon whom ima- 
gination has been exhausted, and attention wearied, and 
to whom the mind will not easily be recalled, when it 
is invited in blank verse^ whiqh Pope had adopted 
with great imprudence, andj I think, without due con* 
sideration of the nature of our language. The sketch 
is, at least in part, preserved by Ruffhead ; by which it 
appears, that Pope was thoughtless envugh to model 
the names of his heroes with terminations not cdnsist- 
ent with the time or country in which he places them. J 

He lingered through the next year, but perceived ^ 
himself as he expresses it, ^ going down the hiU." 
He had for atjeast five years been afflicted with an 
asthma, and other disorders, which his physicians were^ 
unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life he con- 
suited Dr. Thomson, a man who had by large prom- 
ises, and free censures of the common practice of 
physic, forced himself up into sudden reputation. 
Thomson declared his distemper to be a dropsy, and 
evacuated part of the i;rater by tincture of jalap ; but 



confessed that his belly did not subside. Thornton had 

many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dismiss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and con-^ 

versatioH) as he was one day sitting in the air with 

lord Bolingbroke and lord MarchmoptY he saw his fa* 

vourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terraeey 

and asked lord Bolingbroke to go md hand her up* 

Botingbrc^e,. not liking his errand, crossed his legs and 

aat still ; but lord Marchmont, who was younger and 

less captious, waited on the lady, who, when he came 

9 her, asked << What is he not dead yet I" She is 

said to have neglected him, with shameful unkindnessy 

in the latter time of his decay ; yet of the little which 

he had to leave she had a very great part. Their ac« 

quaiotance be^so) early % the Me of each was pictured 

on the other's mind ; tbtdr conversation therefore was 

endearing, for when they met, there was an immediate 

coalition of congenial notions. Perhaps he considered 

her unwillingness to approach the chamber of sickness 

as female weakness, or human frailty ; perhaps he was 

conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, 

or, though he was offended by her inattention, might 

yet consider her jnerit as overbalancing her fault ; and 

if he had suffered his heait to be alienated from her, 

he could have found nothing that might fill her place ; 

he could haVe only shrunk within himself; it was too 

late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May, 1744, his death was approachiiy;* on the 
siiih, he was all day delirious, which he mentioned 
four days, afterwards as a sufficient humiliation of the 
^""•^■ty of man ; he afterwards complained of seeing 
1 ^8 as through a curtain^ and in fidse colours, and 
• day in the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm it 

• Spence. 
Vol.111. M 
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was tliat came aut ffX)m the wall. He said that his 
greatest inconyenience was inablHty to think. 

Bolingbroke spmetimes wept over him in this state 
of helpless decay ; and being t(^d by Spence^thatPope^ 
at the intermissipn of his delirious^ess, was always 
saying something kind either of his present or absent 
friends^ and that his humanity seemed to have survived 
bis understanding, answered, ^ It has so V* and added, 
'* I never in my life knew a masuthat had so tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friend- 
ship for mankind,'* At another time he said, ^* I bav.^ 
known Pope these thirty years, and value myself more 
in hb friendship than"— His grief then suppressed his 
voice. , 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
state. Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist^ 
whether he would not die like his father and mother, 
and whether a pniest should not be called; he answered, 
^ I do not think it is essential, but it will be very right, 
and I thank you for putting me in mind of it."* 

In the momitig, after the priest had given him the 
last sacraments, he said, ^ There is nothing that is 
m^ritoriouabut virtue and friendship, and indeed friend- 
ship itself is only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 
1744, so placidly, that the attendants did not discein 
the exact time of his expiration* He was buried at 
Twickenham^ near his father and mother, where a mo- 
nument- has been erected to him by his commentator, 
the bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors; first! 
to lor^ Bolingbroke ;* and, if he should not be livingfj 

* This is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Holing^ ^ 
broke was not an executor : Pope's papers were left to him 
specifica]ly> or in case ni his death, to k>rd Marchmo&t €. 
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to the earl of Marchmont : undoubtedly expecting them 
to be proud of the trust, and eager to extend his fame. 
But let no man dream of influence beyond his life. 
After a decent time, Dodaley the bookseller went to 
solicit preference as the publisher, and was told that 
the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason, the world has been disappointed of what 
was « reserved for the next age/* 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Boltngbroke, by a kind 
of posthumous offence. The political pafnphlet called 
:^ The Patriot King** had been put into his hands that 
he might procure the impression of a very few copies, 
to be distributed, according to the author's direction, 
among his friends, and Pope assured him that no more 
had been printed than were allowed ; but, soon after his 
deaths the printer brought and resigned a complete 
edition of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had or- 
dered him to print, and retain in secr^. He kept, as 
was observed, his engagement to Pope, better than 
Pope had kept it to his frigid ; and nothing was known 
of the transaction, till, upoti the death of his employer, 
he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to the 
right owner, who, with great indignation, nvade a fire 
in his yard, and delivered the whole impression to the 
flames. 

Hitherto nothing had'been done which was not na- 
turally cBctated by resentment of violated faith ; resent- 
ment more acrimonious, as the viola[to>r i«id been more 
loved or more trusted. But here the anger might have 
stopped I the injury was private ; and there was little 
danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his 
thirst of vengeance incited him to blast the memory of 
the man over whom he had wept in his last struggles ; 
a»d he employed Mallet, another friend of Pope, to tell 
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th^ tale to the public yfith all its ag^gravations* War- 
burton» whose '-heart was warm with his legacf^ and 
tender by the recent separation, thcaight it proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to Tindi- 
eate the action, for breach of trust has always something 
criminal^ but to extenuate it by apology. Having 
advanced what cannot be denied, that moral obliquity 
is made more or less excusable by the mouves that 
produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could have 
Induced Pope to break bis promise* He could not de* 
light his vanity by usurping the work, which, though* 
not sold in shops, had been shewn to a number more 
than sufficient to preserve the author's claim ; he could 
not gratify his avarice^ {or he could not «ell his plunder 
till Bolingbroke was dead i and even then, if the copy ' 
was left to another, his fraud would be defeated, and if 
left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with grettt appear- 
ance of reason, that the irregularity of his conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who 
might perhaps have destroyed tke pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even without its 
author's approbation. To this apology an answer was 
written in *< A Letter to the most impudent man 

living," 

He brought some reproach upon his own memory by 

the petulent and contemptuous mention made in his 
will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repayment of his be- 
nefactions. Mrs. Blount as the known friend and fa- 
vourite of Pope, had been invited to the house of Allen, 
where she comported herself with such indecent arro- 
gance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in a state of 
irreconcileable dislike, and the doot* was for ever barred 
a gainst her. This exclusion she resented with so much 
bitterness as to refuse any legacy from Pope, unless h^ 
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left the world with a disavowal of obligation to AJlen. 
Having been long under her dominion, now tottering 
in the decline of life, and unable to resist the violence 
of her temper, or perhat>s with the prejudice of a lover, 
penuaded that she had suffered improper treatment, 
he complied with her demand, and polluted hb will 
with female resentment. Allen accepted the legacy, 
which he gave to the hospital at Bath, observing that 
Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 150/. 
he had put a cipher more, he had conne nearer to the 
truth-* 

* This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. 
Allen is not so circumstantial as it was in Johnson's • power to 
have made it. The particulars communicated to him concern- 
ing it he was too indolent to commit to writing ; the business 
of this note is to supply his omissi6ns. 

Upon an invitation, in which Mrs. Blount was included, 
Mr. Pope made a viut to Mr. Allen at Prior park ; and having 
occasion to go to Bristol for a few days, left Mrs. Blount be- 
hind him. In his absence Mrs. Blount, who was of the Romish 
persuasion, signified an inclination to go to the Popish chapel 
at Bath, and desired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for the 
purpose : but-he being at that time mayor of the city, suggest- 
ed the impropriety of having his carriage seen at the door of a 
place of worship, to which as a magistrate, he was at least re- 
strained from giving a sanction, and might be r£>quired to sup- 
press, and therefore deared to be excused. Mrs. Blount re« 
sented this refusal, and t(^d Pope of it at his retiu*n, and so in- 
fected him with her rage that they both left the house ab- 
ruptly* 

• This is altogether wrong ; Pope kept up his friendslyp 
with Mr. Allen to the last, as appears by his letters, and Mrs. 
Blount remained in Mr. Allen's house some time after the cool- 
ness took place between her and Mrs. Allen. Allen's conver- 
sation with Pope on this subject and his letters to Mrs. Blount, 
all whose quarrels he was obliged to share, will appear in Mr. 
Bowie's edition of Pope's works now in the press. C. 
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THE perscm of Pope is welllLnown not to liave b^eti 
formed by the lucest model. He has, in his account of 
the ^ Little Clubj" compared himself to a spider^ and 
by another is described as protuberant behind and be- 
fore. He is said to have been beautifi)! in his infimcy ^ 
but he was of a ^constitution originally feeble and weak i 
and, as bodies of a tender frame are easily distortedf his 
deformity was probably in part the effect of lus applica- 
tion. His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a le-» 
vel with common tables, it was necessary to raise his 
seat. But his face was not displearing, and his eyes were 
animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, and accidental distortion, his vi- 
tal functions were so much disordered, that lus life was 
a<<Iong disease.'' His most frequent assailfnent was 
the headach, wluch he used to relieve by inhaUn^ the 
steam of coffee, which he very frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty pecur 
liarities was communicated by a female domestic of the 
earl of Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the mid- 
dle of life. He was then so weak as to stand in perpetual 
need of female attendance ; extremely sensible of coldy 
80 that he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of a 
very coarse warm lin^n with fine ^sleeves. When he 
rose, he was invested in bodice made of stuff canvass, 
being sc^ircely able to hold himself erect till they wer^ 
laced and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted in this reUu 
lion of Pope's love of painting, which differs much from the in- 
formation I gave him on that head. A pidLdre of Bettezton, 
certainly CQ{>ied from Kneller by Pope,f lord Mansfield once 
shewed me ^t Kenwood-hoose, adding, that it was the only 
one he ever finished, for that the weakness of his eyes was an 
obstruction to his use of the penciL H« 
tSeep.rO, 
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was contracted. His legs were so slenderi that he en- 
larged their btilk with three psur of stockings, which 
were drawn on and off by the maid; for he was not able 
to dress or undress hintise^lf, and neither went to bed 
not rose without help. His weakness made it vtrf dif- 
ficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he used to 
dine sometimes with lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet 
cap' His dress of ceremony was black, with a tie-wig, and 
a little sword. . 

The ^^ulgence arid acc^mimodation which his sick* 
Bess required had taught him all the unpleasdng and 
unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He expected 
that every thing should give way to his ease or burbour, 
> ^ as a cMld, whose parents will not hear her cry, has an 
unresisted domimun in the nursery. 

^ C*e8t que t'enfant toujoura eat hommcy , 

C'est que Vhomme est toujoura enfant, 

- When he M^anted to sleep he « nodded in company ;*' * 
and once sli^bered at his own table while the prince of 
Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputati(»r which bis friendship gave procured 
him many invitations ; but he was a very troublesome 
inmate. He brought no servant, and had so many 
wants that a numerous attendance was scarcely able to 
supply thern^ Wherever be was, he left no room for 
another, because he exacted the attention, and employ- 
ed the activity of the whole family. His errands were 
so frequent and frivolous, that the footmen in time 
' avoided and peglected him ; and the earl of Oxford dis- 
charged some of the servants fo^ their resolute refusal 
of his messages. The maids, When ihey had neglected 
their buamess, alleged that they bad been employed by- 
Mr. Pope. One of his constant demands was of coffee 
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in the night, and to the women that waited on him in 
his chamber he was veiy burdensome ; but he was 
careful to recompense her want of sleep ; and lord Ox- 
ford's servant declared, that in the house where her 
business was to answer his call, she would not ask for 
wages. 

He had another fault easily incident to those who, 
sufTeiing much pain, thinlL themselves entitled to 
whatever pleasures they can snatch. He was too in« 
dulgent to his appetite ; he loved meat highly season- 
ed and of strong taste^; and, at the intervals of the table 
amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves. If he 
sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress his 
stomatb with repletion ; and, though he seemed angry 
when a dram was offered him, did not forbear to drink 
it. His friends, who knew the avenues to his heart, 
pampered him with presents of luxury, which he did 
not sufier to stand neglected, the death of great mm 
is not always proportioned to the lustre of their lives. 
Haniubal, says Juvenal, did not perish by the javeUn or 
the sword ; the slaughters of Caimas were revenged by 
a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by some^of his 
friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight 
to heat potted lampreys. 

That be loved too well to eat is certam ; but that his 
sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily cc^- 
eluded, when it is remembered that a conformation so 
irregular lasted six and fifty years, notwithstanding 
such pertinacious diligence of study and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, hp had great de- 
light m artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his pur- 
poses by indirect and unsuspected methods. ^ He hard- 
ly drank tea without a stratagem." If at the house of 
his friends, he wanted any accommodation, he was not 
wiUiiig to ask for it in plain terms> but would mention it 
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remotely s^s ^something convenient ; though when it was 
procured, he soon made it appear for whose sake it had 
been recommended. Thus he teased lord Orrerf till he 
obtained a screen* He practised^his arts on such small 
occasions, that ladf Bolingbroke used to aay, in a 
French phrase, that ^he played the politician about 
cabbages and turnips." His unjustifiable impression 
of ^{ The Patriot jS^ing^" as it can be imputed to no par« 
. ticular motive, must have proceeded from his general 
habit of secrecy and cunning : he caught an opportunity 
of a sly tricky and pleased himself with the thought of 
outwilUng Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversaticsif it does not ap* 
pear that ke excelled* He may be said to have resem- 
bled Dry den, as being not one that was distinguished 
by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, that so near 
bis. time, so much should be known of what he has 
written, and so tittle of what he has said : traditional 
memory retains no ss^lies of railleiy, nor sentences of 
observation ; . nothing either pointed or solid, either 
wise or merry. One apophthegm only atands u pon re- 
cord. When an objection, raised against his inscription 
for Shakspearcy was defended by the authority of « Pa- 
trick,*' he replied-^* horcsco referens"— that « he 
would allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the 
meaning of a single word, but not of two words pat 
together." 

He was fretful and easily displeased, and allowed 
himself to be capriciously resentful. He would some-^ 
times leave lord Oxford silently, no one could tell why, 
and was to be courted back by more letters and messa- 
ges than the footmen were willing to carry^ The table 
was indeed infested by lady Mary Wortley, wl^o was 
the friend of lady Oxford, and who, knowing his pecv- 
i^nes, could by no entreaties be restrained from con- 
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tradicting him, till their disputes were sharpened to 
such asperity, that one or the Other quitted the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with ser- 
vants or inferiors ; but by no meriment^ either of other* 
•r his vown was he ever seen excited to laughter. 

Of his domestic character, frugality was a part emi- 
neiatly remarkable. Having determined not to be de- 
pendant, he determined not to be in want, and there- 
fore wisely and magnanimously rejected all temptations 
to expense unsuitable to his fortune. This general 
eare must be universally approved ; but it sometimes 
appi^ared in petty artifices of parsimony, such .as the 
practice of writing his compositions on the back €^ 
letters, as may be scan in the remaining copy of the 
Itiady by which perhaps in five years five shilling^ 
were saved ; or in a niggardly reception of his friends, 
and scantiness of entertainment, as, when he had two 
guests in his house, he would set at supper a single 
pint upon the table and, having himself taken two small 
glasses, would retire, and say, <( Gentlemen I leave you 
to your wine ;** Yet he tells his friends, that « he has 
a heart for all, a house for all, and, whatever they may 
think, a fortune for all. 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner, 
and is said to have wanted.no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such performances require. That this 
magnificence should be often displayed, that obstinate 
prudence with which he conducted his affairs would 
not permit, for his revenue, certain and casual, amount* 
ed only to about eight hundred pounds a year, of which 
however he declares himself able to assign on^ hundred 
to charity.* 

* Part of it arose flK>m an annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had purchased either of the la^e duke of Buck- 
ing hamsbire, or the duchess his mother, and which was 
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Of this fortune^ which, as it arose from public ap« 
probation, was very honourably obtained, his imagina* 
tion seems to have been too full if jt would be hard to 
find a man, so well entitled to notice by his wit, that 
ever delighted so much in talking of his money. In. 
his letters and in his poems, his gai*den and his grot* 
to, bis quincunx and his vines, or some hints of his opu* 
lence, are always to be found. The great topic of his 
ridicule is poverty ; the crimes witli which he reproach- 
es his antagonists are their debts, their habitation in 
the miat^ and their want of a dinner. He seems to be 
of an opinion not very uncommon in the world, that to 
want money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seems to be that of enumerating the men of high 
rank with Whom h& was acquainted, and Whose notice he 
loudly proclaims not to have been obtained by any 
practises of meanness or servility ; a boast which waa 
never denied to be true, and to whieh very few poets 
have ever aspired. Pope never set his genius to sale, 
he never flattered those whom he did not love, or 
praised those whom he did not esteem. Savage however 
remarked, that he began a little to relax his dignity 
when he wrote a distich for his " Highness's dog." 

His admiration of the greai seems to have increased 
in the advcbce of life. He passed over peers and states- 
men to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a magna 
mmity of which the praise had been complete, had his 
friend's virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was cho- 
sen for so great an honour, jt is not now possible to 
know ; there is no trace in literary history of any par* 
ticular intimacy between them. The name of Congreve 

charge^ on some estate of that family. [See p. 78,"] The 
deed by which it was granted was some years in my (custo- 
dy. 
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appears in thdetters among those of his other M^nds, 
but without any observable distinction or coQsequenee. 

To bis latter workS) however^ he took care to ano^ 
names dignified with titles, but was not very hapj^ 
in his ehoice : for, except lord B^thhurst, none of his 
Boble friends were such as that a good roan would 
Wish to have his intimacy with them known to poster- 
ity ; he can deriye little honour from the notice of Cob^ 
ham, Burlington, or Bohngbroke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his letters, an opinion too favourable cannot easily be 
formed ; they exhibit a perpej^al and unclouded ef- 
fulgence of general benevolence and particular fond* 
nesst . There k nothing but liberality, gratitude, con- 
stancy, and tenderness* It has been so long sftid as to 
be commonly believed, that the true character of men 
may be found in their letters, and that he who writes 
to his friend -lays his heart open before ym. But the 
truth is, that such were the simple friendships of the 
*' Golden age," and are now the friendships only of 
children, Verv few can boast of hearts which they 
dare lay open to themselves, and of whfch, by What- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shw a distinct and 
continued view ; and, certainly, what we hide from our- 
selves we do not shew to our fiiends. Therels, indeed, 
no transaction which offers stonger temptations to 
. fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 
In the eagerness of conversation the first emotions of 
the mind often burst out before they are considered ; 
In the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine effect ; but a friendly letter is a calm and dc- 
Kberate performance in. the cool of leisure, in the 
stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down to 
depreciate by design his own character* 
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Friend^ip has no tendency to secure veracity ; for 
by i^hom can a man so much wish to be thought better 
that he is^ as byliim whose kindness he desires to 
^iikoVkeep! Even in writing to the world there is 
less constraint ; the author* is not confronted with his 
reader, and takes his chance of approbation among 
the different dispositions of m mkind ; but a letter is 
addressed to a single mind, of which the prejudices 
and partialities are known ; and must therefore please, 
if Hot by favouring them, by forbearing to oppose them. 

I'o charge those favourable representations, which 
meft give of their own fliinds, with the guiJt of hypo- 
critical falsehood, would shew more severity than 
knowledge. The writer commonly believes biniself. 
Almost every man's thoughts, while they are general, 
are right ; and most hearts are pure while temptation 
id away. It is easy to awaken generous .sentiments in 
privacy ; to despise death, when there is no danger ; 
to glow with benevolence when there ia. nothing to be 
given. While such ideas are formed, they are felt; and 
self-love does not suspect the gleam^ of virtue to be the 
meteoc of fancy* 

If tlie letters oT Pope are considered merely as com- 
positions, they seem to be premeditated sftid artificial. 
It is one thing to write, because there is something 
which the mind wishes to discharge^ ; and another, to 
solicit the imagination, because ceremony or vanity 
require something to be written. Pope confesses his 
early Letters to be viiVdt£<imih<iffectaiion and ambition j , 
to know whether he disentangled himself fiom these 
perverters of epistolary integrity, his hc>ok and hi^ life 
must be set in comparison. 

* One of his favourite topics is contempt of his own 
poetry, For this, if it had been real he would deserve 
no commendation ; and in this he was certainly not sin- 
Vol III. N 
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cere^ for his high val^e of himself vat sufficiently 
obsetveid ; and of what could be be proud but of his 
poetry \ He writes, he says, when ^ he has just so- 
thing' else to do ;" yet Swift complains that he was ne- 
ver at leisure fbr conversation, because be had^ always 
some poetical scheme in his head." It was puncttiall^ 
rei^uired that his writing-ibox should be set upon his 
bed before he rose ; and lord Oxford's domestic related, 
that in the dreadful winter of forty, she was called from 
her bed by him four times in one night, to supply Jbioi 
with paper, leat he should lose a thought. 

He pref^ds insensibility to censu^re and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that eveiy 
pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme ir- 
ritability laid him open to perpetual vexation \ but he 
wished to despise his critics, and therefore hoped that he 
did despise them. 

As he happened to live in twi^ reigns when the court 
paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his mind a 
foolish disesteem of kings, and proclaims that ^^ he 
never sees ci^urte.*' Yet a little regard shewn him by 
th6 prince of Wales melted his obduracy ; and he had 
not much to ^y when he was asi^ed 1>y his royal high- 
ness, << How he eould love a prince while he disliked 
kings ?*• 

He very frequently professes eonlempt of the worlds 
and represents himself as looking on mankind, some* 
times with gay indifference, as on emmets of a hillock^ 
below his serious attention, and soitietimes with gloomy 
indignations, as on monsters more worthy of ha^ed than 
of pity. Th^e were dispositions apparently counts- 
felted. How could he diespise those whom he lived by 
pleasing, and on whose approbation his esteem of him- 
self was superstinicted r Why should he^ hate those to 
wiiose favour he owed his hopoUr and his ease I Of 
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thiogs that terminate in human life, the world is the 
proper judge ; to despise its sentence, if it were possi- 
ble, is not just ; and if it were just, is not possible. 
Pope was far enough from this unreasonable temper : 
he was sufficiently a fool to Fame^ and his fault was, 
that he pretended to neglect it. Hb levity and his sul- 
lenness were only in his letters ; he passed through 
common life,^ sometimes vexed, and sometimes pleased, 
with the natural emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the great is too often repeated to be real ; 
no man thinks much of that which he despises ; and as 
falsehood is always in danger of inconsistency, he makes 
it his boast at another time that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his owii importance swells often in 
his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of 
the post-office should know his secrets ; he has many 
enemies ; he considers himself as surrounded by uni- 
versal jealousy ; << after many deaths and many disper« 
sionsj'two or three of us," says he, *< may still be 
brought together, not to plot, but to divert ourselves, 
and the world too, if it pleases :*' and they can live to- 
gether, and " shew what friends wits may be, in spite 
of all the fools in the world." All this while it was like- 
ly that the clerks did not know his hand ; he bertainly 
had no tnore enemies than' a public character like his 
inevitably excites ; and with what degree of friendship 
the wits might live, very few were so much fools as ever 
o inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent the learned 
from Swift, and expresses I think, must frequently 
in his correspondence with him. Swift's resentment 
was unreasonable, but it was sincere; Pope's was the 
mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious part which he 
began to play before it became him. When he was only 
twenty-five years old, h^ related that ^ a glut of study 
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«ind retirement had thrown him on the vorld,*' and that 
there was danger lest " a glut of ibe world should thVow 
him back upon study and retirement." To this Swift 
answered wiih great propriety, that Pope had not yet 
apted or suffered enough in the world tp have become 
weary of it. And, indeed, it must have been some very 
powerful reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has onc^ enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both pf Swift and Pope there appears 
such narrowness of mind, as makes them insensible of 
any excellence that has not some affinity with their own, 
and confines. their esteem and approbation io so small a 
number, that whoever should form his opinion of the 
age from their representation^ would suppose them to 
have lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to 
find among their contemporaries either virtue or intel- 
ligence, and persecuted by tjiose that could not under- 
stand them. 

When Pope, murmers at the^world, when he profess- 
es contempt of fame^ when he speaks of riches and 
poverty, of success and disappointment, with negli- 
gent indifference^ he certainly does not express his ha- 
bitual and settled sentiments, but either wilfully dis* 
guises his own character, or, what is more likely, in5- 
vests himself with temporary qualities, and^ sallies out 
in the colours of the present n^oment. , His hopes and 
fears, his jays and sorrows, acted strongly upon his 
mind ; and, if he differed from others, it was npt by 
carelessness'^ he was irritable and resentful ; his ma- 
lignity to Philips, whom he had first made ridiculous, 
and then hated for being angry, continued too long. Of 
his vain desire to make; Bently contemptible, I never 
beard any adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton 
in- his attacks ; and before Candos, lady Wortley, and 
Hill) was mean in his retreat. 
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The virtues which seem to hare had most of his af- 
fection were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in 
-which it does not appear that, he was other than he de- 
scribes himself.^ His foiiune did not suffer his. charity 
to be splendid and conspicuous ; but he assisted Dod- 
sley with a hundred pounds, that he might open a shop ; 
and of the subscription of forty pounds a year that he 
raised for Savage, twenty were paid by himself. He 
was accused of Icf^ing money ; but his love was eager- 
ness to gain not^ solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and con- 
stant ; his early maturity of mind commonly united him 
with men older than himself, and therefore, without 
attuning any considerable length of life, he saw many 
companions of his youth sink into the grave; but it 
does not appear that he lost a single friend by coldness 
or by injury; those who loved him once, continued 
their kindness. His ungrateful mention of Allen in his 
will was the effect of his adherence to one whom he 
had known much longer, and whom he naturally loved 
with greater fondness. His vidlation of the trust re- 
posed in Mm by Bolingbroke coiild hav^ no motive 
inconsistent - With the warmest affection : he either 
thought the action so near to indifferent- that he forgot 
it, or so laudable that he expected his friend to approve 

it* 

It was reported, with such confidence as almost to 
enforce belief, that in the papers intrusted to his exe- 
cuto\:s was found a defamatory Life of Swift, whicli he 
had prepared as an instrnment of vengeance, to be used 
if any provocation' should be ever given. About this I 
'uquired of the earl of MaVchmont, who assured me that 
10 such piece was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of 
the church of Rome> to which in his correspondence 

N 2 
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With Ratcine he professes^ hiin9elf a concere stdheitot | 
That he was not 9Gruf>ulously pious in soin^ part of Us 
iUe 1$ known hf many iij» and indeo^nt applipatioitf 
of sen^cea. taken from the ^cr^>ture8 if a mode of mer- 
riment whkh a good man dreads for its profaneness, | 
apd a witty man disdains for its easin^^ and vulgaiity* j 
But to whatei^r lenties he has heen betrayed, it does i 
not appear that his ^rintiples w^*e ever coirnpted or, 
that he ever lost his heUef of r^elation. The^ posid<ws < 
which be transmitted from fiolingbroke be seems apt ; 
to have understoody and .was pleased with anJnterpre- i 
tation that made them" orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so Iktle ipo- 
det^ation, would naturally have all his delinquencies 
obseirved and t^ravated; those who could not d^y : 
that he was excellent, would rejoice to fin^ that he was 
not perfect. ^ , ^ 

Perhaps it may h<fe imputed tp the unwiUh^ness with j 
which ^the same man is allowed to posa^s many ad- \ 
vantages, that his leanung has been depreciated. He . 
certainly was, in his eariy life, a man of great Uterary 
curiosity; and, when he wrote bis H Bssajjr.. on , Criti- ; 
cism,*' had, for his age, a very wide acquaintance with 
books. When he entered into thf living World, it seems 
to have happened to him as to many othersy that be | 
was less attentive to dead masters ; he studied in the I 
academy of ParacelMts, and made tbe untverse his * 
' &vourite volume. He gathered his notjidDs fresh from 
reality, not from the copies of authors, but the origi&als 
of nature. Yet there is no reason to believe that liteia* 
ture ever lostliis esteem ; he always professed tp Ioy^ j 
reading ; and Dobson, who spent some time at his house 
translating his ^< ^ssay on Man,-' when I asked him i 
what learning he found him to possess, answered) 
^ Moi« than I expected.*' His frequent ref^rencisto 
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bi($oi7) Jbis Btusipps to varipos kinds of knovledgo, 
. atxl his images selected from art and nature, which hb 
obs^jstions (A the operations of the mind and the 
niodesof. life, she wan intelligence perpetualljr on the 
wing, excMfsive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to pur« 
,8ue. knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, to 
vhich he alludeai in his verses to Jervas, and wbicb, 
•though he never found an opportunity to gratify it, did 
not leave him. till his life declined. 

, Of his intellectual character, the consthuent and fun- 
^damental principle was good sense, a prompt and in- 
: tuitiver perception of consonance and propriety^ He saw 
. immediately) of his own conceptions, what was to he 
. chosen and what to be rejected ; and, in the works of 
otbei^s, what was to be shunned, and what was to be 
copied. 

Bot good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quali- 
^ ty, whkh msu^ges its possessions well, but do^s not in* 
crease th^m ; it collects few materials for its own opera- 
..tions, and' preserves safety^'hut never gains supremacy. 
Pope had , likewise genius; a mind active, ambitious, 
and adventurous, always investigating, always aspiring ; 
. ill its widest, searchei^ still longing to go forward, in its 
. highest flights still wishing to be higher ; always ima- 
. g^ing something greater than it knows, always endea- 
vouring more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great 
strength and exactness of memory. That which he had 
lieard or read was not easily lost i and he had before 
him not only what his own meditations suggested, but 
ivhat he had found in other writers that might be ao- 
.commodated to bis present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant 
and unwearied diligence ; he had recourse to every 
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source of iiiteUig^ence, and lost no opportunity of infor- 
mation; i^ consulted the living as well as the dead ; he 
read his composition^ to his friends, and was never con- 
tent with mediocrity when excellence could be attained. 
He considered poetry as the business of his life ; and» 
however he might seem to lament his occupation, he 
followed it with constancy ; to makeverses was his first ^ 
labour, and to mend them was his last. 

FrQm his attention to poetry he was never diverted. 
If conversation offered any thing that could be improv- 
ed, he committed it to paper ; if a thought, or perhaps 
an expression m«>re happy than was common, rose to 
his mind, he was careful to write it f an independent 
distich was preserved for an opportunity of insertion ; 
and some little fragments have been found containing^ 
lines, or parts of lines, to be wrought upon at some other 
time. 

He was one of those few who^e labour is their plea- 
sure : he was never elevated to negtigence, nor wearied 
to impatience; he he ver passed^ a fault unamended by 
indifference, nor quitted it by despair. He laboured 
^is works, first to gain reputation, and afterwards to keep 

it. \ . , [" ^ ■ \ ' " 

Of composition there are different methods. Sotne 

employ at once memory and invention, and with little 
intermediate use of the pen, form and polish large 
masses by continued meditation, and write their pro- 
ductions only when, in their own opinion, they have 
completed them* It is related of Virgil, that iiis cus- 
tom was to pour out a great number of verses in the 
morning, and pass the day in retrenching exuberances, 
and correcting inaccuracies. The method of Pope, as 
may be collected from his translation, was to Write his 
first thoughts in his first words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, rectify, and refine them. 
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With such faculties,' and such dispositions^he ex* 
celled every other writer in poetical prudence : he wrote 
in such a jnanner as might expose him to few hazards. 
He used almost always the same fabric 6f verse ; and) 
indeed, by those few essays which he made of any otfacfy 
he did not enlarge his reputation. Of this uniformity 
the certain consequence was readiness and dexterity. 
By perpetual practice, language had, in his mind, a 
systematica] arrangement ; having always the same use 
for words, he bad words so selected and conibined as 
to be ready at his call. This increase of facility he con- 
fessed himself to have perceived in the progress of his 
translatipn. 

But what was yet of more importance, his efifusions 
were always voluntary, and his subjects^ chosen by him- 
self. His independence secured him from drudging at 
a task, and. labouring upon a barren topic ; he never 
exchanged praise for money, nor opened a shop of con- 
dolence or congratulation. His poems, therefore, were 
scarcely ever temporary. He suffered coronations and 
royal mania ges to pass without a song; and derived 
no opportunities from recent events, or any popularity 
from the accidentaj disposition of his readers. He was 
liever reduced to the necessity of soliciting the sun to 
shine upon a birth-day, of calling the graces and vir- 
tues to a wedding, or of saying what multitudes have 
s^id before him. When he could produce nothing neW) 
he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications were for the same reason never has- 
ty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press till it 
had lain two years under his inspe^^tion ; it is at least, 
certain, that he ventured nothing without nice examina? 
tion. He suffered the tumult of imagitiation to-subside, 
and the novelties of inventionsto grow familiar. Helcncw 
that the mind ii always enamoured of its own produc- 
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tions, and did not trust his first fondness. He consulted 
his friends, and listened with great willingness to cri- 
ticism ; and, what was of ntore importance, he consult- 
ed himself, and let nothing pass against his own judg- 
ment. 

He professed to hare learned his poetry from Drjr- 
-deft, whom, whenever an opportunity was presented, he 
praised through his whole Hfe with unvaried liherality ; 
and perhaps his character may receive some illustra- 
tion, if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discern- 
ment ^ere not allotted in a less proportion to Dryderi 
than to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's mind was 
sufficiently, shewn by the dismission of his poetical pre* 
judices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and 
njgged numbers. But Dry den never desired to apply 
all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and professed 
to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased 
others, he contented himself* He sj>ent no time iti 
struggles to rouse latent powers ; he never attempted 
to make that better which was already good, nor often 
to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He 
wrote, as he tells us, with very little consideration ; 
when occasion or necessity called upon him, he poured 
out what the present moment happened to supply, and) 
when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his 
mind ; for, when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no 
further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy, he desired to excel ; 
and therefore always endeavoured to do his best ; he 
did not court the candour, but dared the judgment, of 
fais reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, 
he shewed none to himself. He examined lines and 
words with minute and punctilious observationi and re- 
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bad l<^ft nothing to be foi'giveii. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his 
hands, while he considered and reconsidered them. 
The only poems which can be supposed to have been 
written with such regard to the times as might hasten 
their publication, were the two satires of " Thirty- 
eight ;" of which Dodsley told me. that they were 
brought to him by the author, that they might be fair- 
ly copied. << Almost every line,'* he said, << was then 
writtep twice over j I gave him a cleantranscript, which 
he sent some time afterwards to me for th& press, with 
almost every line written twice over a second time/* 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at- 
their publication, was not strictly true^ , His parental 
attention never abandoned themi what he found amiss in 
the first edition, he silently corrected in those that fol- 
lowed. He appears to have revised the « Ulad," and 
freed it from some of its imperfcQtiens ; and the '< Es- 
say on Criticbm" tftddyed many improvements after 
Jts first appearsunce. It will seldom be found Jthat he al- 
tered without adding clearniess, elegance,. or. vigour. 
Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden; but Dry- 
den certainly wanted the dUigence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be al- 
lowed to Dryden^ whose education was more scholas- 
tic, and who before he became an author had been al- 
lowed more time for study, with better means of in- 
formation. His mind. has a larger range, and he col- 
lects his images and illustravjlons from a more exten- 
-r."e circumference of science. Dryden knew more of 
iian in, his general nature, and Pope in his local man- 
ners. The nations of Dryden were formed by compre- 
hensive speculalien i and those of Pope by minute at- 
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tention. There h moi^e dignity in the knoTf^Iedge of 
Dryden) and mare certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both ex- 
celled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
caj>riciouft and Taiied ; that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform. Dryden observes the motions of his own 
mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own 'rules of 
cohnposition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and ra- 
pid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle* Qry- 
den's page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and 
diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant 
vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the 
scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitirtes a poet $ tliat 
quality without which judgment is cold, and knov- 
ledge is inert ; that energy which collects, combinies, 
amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with 
some hesl^tation, be allowed to Dryden. . It is not to be 
inferred, that, of this poetical vigour Pope had only a lit- 
tle, because Dryden had more f for every other writer 
since MiUon must give place to Pope^; and even of Dry- 
den it must be said, that, if he has brighter paragraphs* 
he has not better poems. Dryden's performances were al- 
ways hasty, either excited by some external pccasion,'or 
extorted by domestic necessity ; he composed without 
consideration, and published witlioni correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excur- \ 
8ion,was all that he sought, and all that he gave. The 4 
dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his , 
sentiments, to multiply his images, and to acumulate , 
all that study might produce, or chance might supply* 
If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope con^ 
tinues longer on the wing. If of Dryden'sfire the blaze 
is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more icgular and ^ 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pop6 ^ 

1 



never falls below it« Dryden ts read with frequent to- 
tonishment^ and Pope with perpetual delight. 

This parallel Willi I hope, when it Is well considered| 
be found ju^t ; and if the reader should suspect mei as 
I suspect myself, of ^some partial fondness for the me- 
mory of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me ; 
tot meditation and inquiry may y perhaps, shew him the 
reasonableness of my deiermihation. 

The^ works of Pope are now to be distinctly exa- 
mined, nOt so much with attention to slight &u Its or 
petty beauties^ as the generalxharacter and effect (^ each 
performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself 
by, pastorals, which, not professing to imitate real life^ 
pequhre no experience ; and, exhibiting only the simple 
operation of unmingled passions, admit no subtle rea- 
soning or deep inquiry. Pope's pastorals are not how-* 
cirer composed but with close thought ; they have re- 
ference to the times of the day, the seasons of the year, 
and the;periods of human life. The last, that which 
turns the attenuon upon age and death* was the authors 
f«ivourite^ To tell of disappbintment and misery, to 
thicken the darkness of futurity, and perplex theiaby* 
rinth of tincertaimy, has been always a delicious em- 
ployment of the poets. His preference was probably 
jiisti. I wish, however, that his fondness had not over- 
looked a line in which the zfffihyra are made to lament 
in silence. 

To charge these pastorals with want of invenuon, is 
to require what was never intended. The imitation;! 
are so ambitiously frequent, tht|t-the writer evidently 
means rather to shew his literature than his wit. It is 
surely su£&cient for an author of sixteen, not only to be 
able to copy the poems of antiquity with ju^cious 
Vol. III. O 
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selection, but to have obtained sufficient power of Ian* 

guage, and skill in metre, to exhibit a series of versi- 

iicaiion, which had in English poetry no precedent, nor 

has since had an imitation. 

The design of Windsor For est, is evidently derived 

from " Cooper's Hill,** with some attention to Waller's 

poem on ^< The park ;'* but Pope cannot be denied to 

e^cel his masters in variety and elegance, and the. art 

of interchanging description, narrative, and morality. 

The objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, of 

a regular subordination of parts terminating in the 

principal and original design. There is this want in 

most descriptive poems, because as the scenes, which 

they most exhibit successively, are all subsisting at the 

same time, the order in which they are shewn must by 

necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be expected 

from the last part than from the first. The attentipn, 

therefore, which cannot be detained by suspense, must 

be excited by diversity, such as his poem offers to its 

reader, 

Butthe desire of diversity ihay be top much indulged; 

the parts of " Windsor Forest" which deserve least 
praise are those which were stdded to enliven the still- 
ness of the scene, the appearance of father Thames, 
and the transformation of Lodona, Addison had ip his 
« Campaign** derided the rivers that " rise from their 
oozy beds** to tell stories of heroes ; and it is therefore 
strange that Pope should adopt a fiction not only un- 
natural but lately censured. The story of Lodona is 
told with sweetness ; but a jiew metamorphosis is a 
. seady and puerile e:^^dient ; nothing is easier than to 
tell how a flower waft bnce a blooming virgin, or a rock 
an obdurate tyrant. 

The «< Temple of Fame'* has as Steele warmly de- 
clared, " a thousand beauties.** Every part is splendid ; 
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there is great luxuriance of ornaments ; the original 
vision of Chaucer was never denied to be much im- 
J>roved ; the allegory is very skilfully continued, the 
Imagery is properly selected, and learnedly displayed ; 
yet, with all this comprehension of excellence, as its 
scetie is laid in remote ages, and its sentiments, if the 
cpnclddlng paragraph be excepted, have little relation 
to' geiieral manners or common life, it never obtained 
mutli dOtice, but is turned silently over, and seldom 
quoted* or mentioned with either praise or blame. 

That The MesaiaA excels the « Pollio" is no great 
praise, if it be considered from what original the im- 
provements are derived. 

The « Verses on the unfortunate Lady" have drawn 
much attention by the illaudable singularity of treat- 
ing suicide with respect ; and they must be allowed to 
be written in some parts with vigorous animation, and 
in others with gentle tenderness; nor has Pope pro- 
duced any poem in which the sense predominates more 
over the diction. But the tale is not skilfully told ; it is 
not easy to discover the character of either the lady or 
her guardian. History relates that she was about to' 
disparage herself by a marriage with an inferior; Pope 
praises her for the dignity of ambition, and yet con- 
demns the uncle to detestation for his pride ; the ara- 
bitiofus love of a niece may be opposed by the interest, 
malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by his pride. On 
such an occasion a poet may be allowed to be obscure, 
but inconsistency never can be right.* 

• The account herein before pven of this lady and her ca- 
tastrophe, cited by Johnson fj»m Ruff head with a kind of 
acquiescence in the truth thereof seems no other than might 
have been extracted from the verses themselves. I have in 
my possession a letter to Dr. Johnson containing tlie name of 
the lady ; and a reference to a gentleman well known in the 
literary world for ber (listory. Him 1 have seen ; and* from a 
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The <( Ode for St. Cecilia's Day*' was undertaken at 
the desire of Steele. In this the author is generally 1 
confessed to have miscarried ; fet he has iniscarrii|il 
only as compared with Dryden^ for he has far^iactg));^ \ 
other competitors. Dryden's plan is better ^q^oseo^j 
history will always take stronger hold of the .j^tMixm 
than fable; the pasMons excited by DrydenT. are t%c 
pleasures and pains of real life ; the scene qF i^ope is 
laid in imaginary existence ; Pope is read wbtth cali» 
acquiescencei I)ryden with turbulent deliglit; Fppe 
hangs upon the ear, and Dry den finds the passes of the 
mind. 

Both the odes want the essentia constituent of me- 
trical compositions) the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged that Pindar is said by 
Horace to have written numeris legesQlutis 5 but as w 
such lax performances have been transmitted, to us» 
the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed \ and 
perhaps the like return might properly be nuide |o a 
modern Pindarist^ as Mr, Cobb received from fientlcy, 
whO| when he found his criticisms upon a Greek exer- 
case, which ^Cobb h^d presented, refuted one after ano- 
ther by Pindar's authority, cried out at la^t— " Pin4ar 
was a bold felloiy, t^ut thou art an impudent one." 

If Popis*s ode be pariicukrly inspected^ it will be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds, well chosefi 
indeed, but only sounds. 



memorandum of some partieulars to the purpose eommum- 
cated to him by a lady of quidity, he iitforms me, that the ui> 
fortunate lady's name was Withingbuiy, corruptly pronounced 
Wmbury j that die was in lore with Pope, and would hav^ 
married him ; that her guardian though^ she was deformed in 
person, looking upon such a match as beneath her, sent her 
to a convent ; and that a noese^ and not a sword, put an en^ 
tjs her life. R 
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Thestemid cooskls of hyperbolical cominoD^placeft, 
casiif to be fotiad} and perhaps vithout much diffictilt^ 
t^o be as well expressed. 

in the third bo^erer, there are numbers, images 
liarlnony, and vigour, not unworthy the aatagonist of 
Diydeo. Had all been like this-^ut every part camult 
be the best.. 

Tite next staneas place and detain us kv the dark 
and distnal re^ns of mythology, Where neither hope 
nor £ear, neither joy or aerrow, can be found: the 
poet however faithfully attends us:. we have all that 
can be performed by elegance of diction, or sweetnete 
of versi&cation ; but what can form avail without better 
atatter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to common-places. 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that eC 
Dryden ; and It may be remarked that both end with 
the same fault; the comparison of each is literal on one 
aide, and dnetaphoricai oh the other. 

Poets do not alwaya express their own thbughis^ 
Pope, With all this labour in the praise of music, was 
ignorant of its principles, and insensibk of its effeeta. 

One of his greatest though of his earliest works, ii 
tie « Essay on' Criticism ;** which, if he had wmten 
nothing else, would :have placed him . among the first 
critics and the first poets, as it exhibita eyery mode of 
excellence that, can embellish bi* cHgnify didactk com* 
|>o6ition, selecdon of matter, novelty of arrangmeni, 
justness of precept, Splendour of illust radon, and pro^ 
priiety of digression. I know not whether it be pleadug 
to consider that he produced thus piece at twenty, and 
never afterwards excelled it : he that delights hinUelf 
with observing that such powers may be so soon attain- 
edi cannot but g^eve to think that life was ever after at 
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To meatidn the particular beauties^of the eaaay would' 
be unprofitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear to observe 
that the comparison of a student's progress in, the sci- 
ences, with the journey of a traveller in the Aip^ Is 
perhaps the best that English poetry can shew. A afr 
mitef to be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoi^ fU^ 
subject ; must shew it to the understanding in a ci^rcff 
vieW) and display it to the fancy with greater (dignity) 
but either of these qualities may be sufficient to recom'' 
mend it. In didactic poetry, of which the gt^at purpose 
is instruction, a simile may be praised which illustrates, 
though it doe^ not ennoble ; in heroics, that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles, though it does not illustrate. 
That it may be complete, it is required to exhibit, in- 
dependently of its references, a pleasing image ; for a 
simile is said to be a short episode. To this antiquity 
was so attentive, that circumstances were, sometimes 
added which having no parallels, served only to fill the 
imagination, and produced what Perrault ludicrously 
called << comparisons with a long tail." In their simiks 
the greatest writers iiave sometimes failedj the ship- 
race, compared with the chariot-race, is neither illus- 
trated nor aggrandized ; land and water make all the 
difference : when Apollo, running after Daphne, is 
liktned to a greyliound chasing a hare, there is nothing 
gamed ; the ideas of pursuit and flight ai^ too plain to 
be made plainer; and a god; and the daughter!^ a 
god, are not represented much to their advantage by ft 
hare and dog. The umile of the Alps has no useless 
pails, yet affords a striking picture by itself; it makes 
the foregoing position better understood, and enables it 
to take faster hold aa the attention ; it assists the appre- 
hension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let tne likewise dwell a little on the celebrated pa- 
ragraph, in which it is directed that ^' the sound should 
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se€i» an ecfao to the sense ;" a precept which Pope li 
allowed to have observed bejrond any other English 
poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire 
of discovering frequent adaptations of the sound to the 
sense, have produced, in my opinion, many wild con- 
ceits and imaginary beauties. All that can furnish this 
representation are the sounds of the words considered 
^ngly, and the time in which they are pronounced. 
£very language haa some words framed to exhibit the 
noises which they express, as thumfi^ rattle^ growl^ 
hi»6. These however are but few, and the poet cannot 
make them more; nor can they be of any use but when 
sound is to be mentioned. The time of prenunciation 
was in the dactylic measures of the learned languages 
capable of considerable variety ; but that variety could 
be accommodated only to motion or duration, and dif- 
lerent degrees of motion were perhaps expressed by 
verses^ rapid or slow,- without much attention of the 
wiiter, When the image had full possession of his fan- 
cy ; but our language havmg Utile flexibility, our ver- 
ses can differ v^ry little in their cadence. The fancied 
resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the 
- ambigiHity of words ; there is supposed to be some re- 
lation between a 90ft line and a sqft couch, or between 
hard syllables and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exemplified ; 
and yet it may be suspected that in such resemblances 
: the mind often governs the ear, and the sounds are esti- 
mated by their meaning. One of their most successful 
attempts has been to describe the labour of Sisyphus : 

' With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; * 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous, down^ and smokes* along the ground* 
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Who d*ie% not perdere the Hone to move sftowljr u{h 
ward and roll violently batk? But set the same nuti^ 
bers to another sense : 

While many a merry tale, and many a song» 
Cheered the i^ugh road, we wisVd the rough road long. 
The rough foid then, returning in a round, r. 

lfoc|['d our impatient steps, for aB war faity ground. 

We have now surely lost much of ^e dekiy, and much 
of the rapidky. ; 

But to shew how little the greatest mastet*s of num^ 
bers can fix the principles of representatiye harnftonys 
it will be suffif&ieot to r^marii that the.poet who telis os^ 
Oiat 

"When Ajai strives soil&e rock's vast" weight to throw, , 
The line too labour^, and the wotds, move sh>w : 
. Kut 90 when swift Gamffla soeiits the pli^H 
Flies o^ier the unben^ag oom, and jkhas afamg the AudiH* 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years thej)tajse. 
of Camilla's^ lightness of foot, he tried another experi- 
ment upon sound and iimcj and produced this memorable 
ti iplet : J 



Wi^r wte sdsooth ; hot nryden iaagffit t^ jMu 
The yarying versie, the full fesoonding linti 
Tlie long majestic mardi^ and eiiei^ divine* 



} 



Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow- paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
poet in the same sequence of syllables, except that the 
exact prosodist will find the line of ^ttfiftneee by cfne 
time longer than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of ihis kind are commonly fancied ; and, 
when real, are technical and nugatory, not to be reject* 
ed and not 4lo be solicited. 
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To the pi^ises winch have been accumulated on TTte 
jRafte qf the Lock by readers of every ckMa, from the 
critic to the vaiting-maidi it 1^ difficult %4o make any 
addition. Of that which is universaUy allowed to be the 
most attractive of a;tl ludicrous compositions, let U 
rather be now inquired from what sources the power of 
pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in criiical perapicacityi 
has remarked that the preternatural agents are very 
happily aclapted to the purposfes of the poem. The 
heathen deities can no longer gain attention ; we should 
have turned away from a contest between Venus and 
Oiami. The employment of allegorical p^sons alwayfi 
excites conviction of its own absurdity ; they maty pro* 
duce eS'ects, but cannot conduct actions ; when the 
phantom is pu^ in motion, it dissolves : thus discord 
may ralite a mutioy; but dUcord cannot conduct a 
zui^rch nor besiege a town. Pope brought into view a 
new race o* beings, with powers and passions propor* 
tkdnate to their operation. The Sylphs and Gnomes act 
at the toilet and the tea-table, what more tetrific and 
more powerful phantoms perform on the stontiy ocean 
or the iieldof battle ; they give their proper help and 
do their proper miachiefl 

Pope IS said, by an objector, not to have been the iii* 
ventor of this petty nation ; a charge which might with 
-more justice have been brought ag^nst the author of 
the *< Iliad,** who doubtless adopted the religious sys* 
tem of his country ; for what is thei*e^ but the names of 
^ his agents, which Pope has not invented ? Has he not 
asii^^ed them characters and operations never heaid 
of before? Has he not, at least given them their first 
poetical existence ? If this is not sufficient to denomi* 
nate his Ivork ortgma), nothing original ever oan be 
written. 
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In this work'are exhibited, in a very high degree, the 
two most engaging powers of an author. New things 
are made familiar, and familiar things are made new. 
A race of aerial people, nevei^ heard of before, is pre- 
sented to us in a manner so clear and easy, that the 
reader seeks for no further information^ but immediate- 
ly mingles with his new acquaintace, adopts their in- 
terests -and attends their pursuits, loves a Sylph and 
detests a Gnome. 

- That familiar things are made new, every paragraph 
Mrill prove. The subject of the poem is an event below 
the common incidents of common^ife ; nothing real is 
introduced that is not seen so often as to be no longer 
regarded ; yet the whole detail of a female day is here 
brought before us, invested with so much an of decora- 
tion, that, though nothing is disguised, every thing Ib 
striking, and we feel all the appetite of curiosity for 
that from which we have a thousand t|mes turned fasd- 
diously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh 
at *' the little unguarded follies of the female sex." It 
is therefore without justice that Deiinis charges y-*^ 
Ba/ie of the Lock with the want of a moral, and fot 
that reason sets it below the « Lutrin,*' which exposes 
the pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps neither 
Pope nor Boiteau has made the world much better than 
he found it ; but if they had both succeeded, it were 
easy to tell who would have deserved most from public 
gratitude. The freaks, and humburs, and spleen, and 
vanity, of women, as. they embroil families in discord, 
and fill houses with dis<|uiet, do more. to obstruct the 
happiness of life in a year than the ambition of the 
clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed, 
(that the misery of man proceeds^ not from any single 



<srush of overwhelming evU> but from small vexations 
€ontinu.ally repeated* 

It is remarked .by Dennis likewise^ that the machi- 
nery is superfluous; that, by all the .bustle of preterm 
natural operation) the main event is neither hastened 
nor retarded. To this charge an efRcacious answer is 
not easily made. The Sylphs cannot be said to help or 
to oppose ; and it must be allowed to imply some want 
of art, that their power has hot been sufEciently inter« 
mingled with the action. Other parts may likewise be 
charged with want of connexion ; the game at ombre 
inight be spared ; but, if the lady had lost her hair while 
she was intent upon her cards, it might have been in« 
ferred that those who are too fond of play will be in 
danger of neglecting more important interests. Those 
perhaps are faults ; but what are such faults to so much 
excellence! 

The epistle of Mloiae to jlbelard is one of the most 
happy productions of human wit : the subject is so ju* 
diciously chosen, that it wou(|| be difficult, in turning 
over the annals of the world ji^ to find another which so 
many circumstances concur to recommend. We regu- 
larly interest ourselves most in the fortune of those w)io 
most deserve our notice. Abelard and Eloise were con- 
spicuous in their days for Eminence of merit. The heart 
naturally loves' truth. The adventures and misfortunes 
of this illustrious pair are know from i^ndisputed his- 
tory. Their fate does. not leave the miKHlin hopeless 
dejection ; for they both found quiet and consolation in 
retirement and piety. So new and so affecting is their 
<^tory, that it supersedes invention ; and imagination 
•anges at full liberty without straggling into scenes of 
:able. *^ 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been diligent- 
ly improved. Pope has left nothing behind him whkfa 
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seems more the effect of studious perseverance and ' 
labori^iis revisah Here is particularly observable tbe 
curiota fetkita9y a fruitful^4K>il and careful cvltiyati(9i. 
Here is no crudehessof sense nor asperitjr of language. 

Tbe sources from which, sentiments wkich have so 
much vigoui;: and efficacy have been drawn are ^hewn 
to ht the mystic writers by the learned author of the 
« Essay on the^Life and Writings of Pope }** a book ' 
which teaches how the brow of cridcism may be . 
snioothed} and how she may be'enabled^ with alt her 
severity, to attract and to delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the translation of the Iliad^A 
performance which no age or nation can pretend to 
equal. To the Greeks trarfslatlon was almost unknown ; \ 
h was totally unknown tq the . inhsfbitants of Greece. 
They -had no recourse to the barbarians for poetical ^ 
beauties, but sought for every thing in Homer, whcrei 
• indeed, there Is but little which they mig^t not find. 

The Italians have beeqft very diligent translators ; but 
I can hear of no version,' unless perhaps Anguilara^s 
Ovid may be excepted, which is read with eagemesi 
The *♦ Iliad** of Salyini every reader may discover io j 
be punctiliously exact ; but it seems to be the work of 
a linguist skilfully pedantic ; and his countrymen, tbe 
proper judges of its power to please reject it with dis- 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have left some spe* 
cimens of translations behind them,, and that employ- 
mem must have had' some credit in which Tuliy and \ 
Germanicus engaged ;^but, unless we suppose, wlvat i« 
perhaps true, that the plays of Terente were versions 
of Menander, nothing translated seems ever to l^^^^ 
risen to high reputation. The French,' in th^ meridian 
hour of their learning, were very laudably industrious 
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to, eovich, their own language with the wisdom of the 
ancients ; but found themselves reducedjflb^ whatever 
necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman poetry into 
prose. Whoever could read an author couid translate 
him. From such rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of I^ope in this arduous undertaking 
inras drawn from the versions of Dry den. Virgil had bor- 
rowed much of his imagery from Homer, and part of 
the debt was now paid by his translator. Pope searched 
the pagesrof Dryden {br happy combinations of heroic 
diction ; but it will not be denied that he added much to 
what he found. He cultivated our language with so 
much diligence and art^ that he has left in his Homer a 
treasure of poetical elegances to posterity. His version 
iBay be said to have tuned th^ English tongue ; for since 
its appearance no writer, however deficient in other 
powers, has wanted melody. Such a series of lines, so 
^elaborately corrected and so sweetly modulated, took 
possession of the public ear ; the vulgar was enamour- 
ed of the poem, and the learned wondered at the trans- 
lation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voices 
will always be heard. It has been objected by some, 
who wish to be numbered among the sons of learning, 
that Pop6*s version of Homer is not Homerical ; that it 
exhibits no resemblance of the original and characte^r- 
istic manner of the father of poetry, as it wants his aw- 
ful simplicity, his artless grandeuis* bis unaffected ma* 

* Bentlej ^ras one of these. He and Pope, soon after the pub- 
Hcatioii of Homer, met at Br. Mead's «t dinner ; whei^ Pope, 
dearouB of his opinion of the translation, addressed him- 
thus : ^ Dr. Bentley, I ordered my bookseller to send you your 
books ; I hope you received them." Bentley, who had pur- 
posely avoided saying 'any thing about Homer, pretended not 
to understand %d]D,)tfid asked, * books! books! vrha^ books!' 
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jesty. This cannot be totally denied } but it must be re- 
membered that nec€9Bita9 quad cogit defendUj that 
ii\ay be lawfully done which cannot be forborne* Time 
and place will always enforce regard. In estimating 
this transladony consideration must be had of the nature 
of our language; the form of our .metre, and^ abore all| 
of the change which two thousand years have made in 
the modes of life and the habits of thought. Virgil 
wrote in a language of the same general &bric with that 
of Hpmer^ in verses of the same treasure, and in an age 
nearerto Homer's time by eighteen hundred years ; yet 
he foupdy even then, the state of the world so much al- 
t^red) apd the demand for elegance so much increased, 
that mere nature would be endured no longer ; and per- ' 
haps in the multitude of borrowcid passages very few can . 
~ be«hewn which he has not embellished. 
« There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 

barity and falling into regular subordination, gain lei- 
sure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance and 
the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To this hun- 
ger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that which fills'^ 
the void removes uneasiness, and to be free from pain 
for a while is pleasure ; but repletion generates fastidi- 
.ousness; a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, 
and knowledge, finds no willing reception till it is re* 
comnoended by artificial diction. Thus it will be found, 
in the progress of learning, that in all nations the first 
writers are umple,and that every age improves in ele- 
gance. One refinement always makes way for another ; 
and what was expedient to Virgil was necessary to 
Pope^ 

. •• My Homer," replied Pope, •« which you did me the honour 

; to subscribe for." * Oh' said Bentley, * ny, now I recollect— 

j' your translation. — it is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope; but yOu 

' must not caU it Homer.' H. 
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I suppose many readers of the English Hiadivrlk&a 
they have been touched with some unexpected beauty 
of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in the origi- 
nal, where, alas 1 it was not to be found. Homer doubt- 
less oyres to his translator many Ovidian graces not 
exactly suitable to .his character ; but to have «dded 
can be no great crime, if nothing be taken away* Ele- 
gance is surely to be desired, if it be not gained at the 
expense of dignity. ^ hero would wish to be loved^as 
well as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient ; the 
purpose of a writer is to be cead, and the criticism 
which would destroy the power of pleasing must be 
blpwn aside. Pope wrote for his own age and his own 
nation : he knew that it was necessary to colour the 
images and point the sentiments of his author; he 
therefore made liim gracefoVbut lost faim some of bis 
sublimity* 

The copious notes with which the version is accom- 
panied, and by which it is recommended to many rea- 
ders, though they were undoubtedly written to swell 
the volumes, ought not to pass without praise ; com- 
mentaries which attract the reader by the pleasure of 
perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of others 
are read to clear diilkulties) those of Pope to vary en- 
tertainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient reason, 
that there is in the commentary too much of unseason- 
able levity and affected gaiety ; that too many appeals 
are made to the ladies, and the ease which is so care- 
fully preserved is sometimes the ease of a trifler. Eve- 
art has its terms, and every kind of instruction its 
^.oper style; the gravity of common critics maybe 
xedious, but is less despicable than childish merriment. 
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Of the Qdy99ey nothing remains to be observed ; \h6, 
same general praise may be given to both translations^ 
and a particular examination of either would require a 
large volume. The notes were written by Broome, who 
endeavoured, not unsuccessfully to imitate his master. 

Of the Dunciad the hint is confessedly taken from 
Dryden's " Mac Flecknoe ;** but the plan is so en- 
larged and diversified as justly to claim the praise of 
an original^ and affords the bbst specimen that has yel 
appeared of personal satire ludicrously pompous. 

That the design ^as moral) whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not cofi- 
vinced. The first motive was the desire of revenging 
the contempt with which Theobald had treated his 
ShakafiearCf and regaining the honour which he had 
Ipst, by crashing his opponent. Theobald was not of 
bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it wa^ neces- ' 
sary to find other enemies with other names, at whose 
expense be might divert the public> 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An au- 
thor {dieices himself uncalled before the tribunal of cri- 
ticism, and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace. 
"DulnesS or deformity are not culpable in themi»elves, 
but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If bad 
t^riters were to pass without reprehension, what should 
restrain them ; imfiune diem conaumfiserit ingens Te- 
lefihua ; and upon bad writers only will censure have 
much effect. The satire which brought Theobald and 
"Moore into contempt dropped impotent from BeiUleff 
like the javelin of Priami 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticistn may be 
eonaidcred as vseful when it rectifies error and iro- 
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proT^s judgment : he that refines the public taste is a 
^pablic benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its ehieC 
fault is the gro^ness of its images. Pope and Swift had 
an unnatural delight in ideas physically impure, such 
as every other tongue utrers with. unwillingness, and of 
which. every ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be for* 
.given, for the excellence of other passages; such as 
the formation and dissolution of IVfoore, the account of 
the Ti^veller, tlie misfortunie of the JFloiist, and the 
crowded thoughts and stately numbers which dignify 
the concluding paragraph. . . 

The alterations which have been made in thip Dun* 
ciad^ not always for the belter, require that it should 
be published, as in the present collection, with all its 
variations. 

The Essay on Man was a work of great labour and 
long consideration, but certainly jioi th§, happiest of 
\ Pope's performances^ The subject is perhaps not very 
proper for poetry, and the poet was not sufficiently 
master of his subject; metaphysical morality Was to 
him a new study ; he was proud of its acquisitions, and, 
supposing hiniself master of great secre.t$, was in has^e 
to teach what he had not learned. Thus hfs tells us in,' 
the first epistle, that from the nature of the Supreme 
Being may be deduced an order of beings such as man- 
kind| because Infinite Excellence can do only what is 
best. He finds out that these beings must be "some- 
where;" and that "all the question is, whether man 
be in a wrong place.'* Surely if, according to the^ po- 
et's Leibnitian reasoning we may infer that man ought 
to be, only because he is, we may allow that his place 
is the right place, because he has it. Supreme ^lisdom 
is not less infallible in disposing than in. creating. But 
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vhat is meant by eomevfhere and fiincey and wrong 
fUaccy it had been vain to ask Pope, wiio^probably had* 
nerer asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wi^iom, he 
tells us much that every man knows, and much that hfc 
does not know himself; that we see but little, and that, 
the order of the tmiverse is beyond our comprehension ; 
ao ofHnion not very ilncommon ; and that there is a 
thMn of subordinate beings « from infinite to nothing,'-* 
of which himself aDd his readers are equally igiioraxit. 
But be gives us ene comfort, which witht>ut iris help 
he supposes unattainable, in the position^ << that though 
we are fools, yet God is wise." 

This essay alTords an egregious instance of the pre- 
dominance of genius, the dazzling splendour of ima- 
gery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. Never 
If ere penury of knowledge and vulgarity of sentimei^t 
so happily disguised. The reader feels his mind full, 
though he learns nothing ; and, when be meets it in its 
oew array no l^ger knows the talk of his mother and 
his nurse. When these wonder-working sounds sink 
into sense, and the doctrine of the essay, disrobed of its 
ornaments is left to the powers of its naked excellence, 
what shall we discover ?— That we arc, in comparison 
with our Creator, very week and ignorant ; that we do 
not uphold the chain of existence ; and that we could 
fiot make one another with more skill than we are made. 
We may learn yet more ; that tiie arts of human life 
were copied from the instinctive operations of other 
animals : that, if the world be made for man, it may 
be said that man was made for gCese. To these pro- 
found principles of natural know lege are added some 
moral instructions equally hew : that self-interest, well 
-understood, will produce social concord; that men are 
mutual gamers by mutual benefits ; that evil is some* 
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Utiles bsdoticed !by good; that buQian advdntageB afe 
uiifltaye suid faHaeious, of micertaio duration and doubt- 
ful €flfecti that OUT true honour i%, not to have a great 
part; but to act it well ; that virtue ixAy is our own ; and 
that happiness is always in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search 
may, venture to say that he has heard all this before ; 
but it was never till now recommended by such a blaze 
of embellishments) or such sweetness of melody. The 
vigorous contracticm of soipe thoughts^ the luxuriant 
amplification of others^ the incidental illustradons, and 
sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness, of the 
verses, enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and op- 
press judgment by overpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had un- 
dertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of composition 
b$ifore a rigid critic, I should not select the Ms9uy en 
Man ; for it contains more lines unsuccessfully labour- 
cd, more harshness of diction, more thoughts imper- 
fectly expressed, more levity without elegance, and more 
heaviness without strength, than will easily be found in 
all other works. 

The CharacterB qf Men and Women are the pro- 
duct of diligent speculation upon human life ; much 
labour has been bestowed upon them, and Pq)e very 
seldom laboured in vain. That his excellence nuty be 
properly estimated, I recommend a comparison of his 
Characters of Women with Boilcau's Satire; \t will 
then be seen with how much more perspicacity female 
nature is investigated and female excellence selected 
and he sui^ly is no mean writer to whom Boileau 
should be found inferior. The Characters of Men^ 
however, are written with more, if not with deep- 
er thought, and exhibit maaiy passages exqui^tely 
bcautifuL The « Gem and the Flower" will not ©adly 
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be equalled* In the women's p^rt sirp some defects ; 
the character of Atossa is not so neatly finished as 
that of Clodio ; and some of the female characters 
may be found perhaps mor^ frequently among men 9. 
what is said of Phllomede was true of Prior. 

In the epistles to lord Bathurst and lord Burlington, 
Dr. Warburton has end^avouaed to find a train of 
thought which was. never in the writer's head, and, 
to support his hypothesis, has printed thatjirst which 
was published last. In one, the most valuable passage 
is perhaps the elegy on " Good Sense ;" and the other, 
the "End of tl^e duke of Buckingham,** ,' ; 

The epistle to Arbuthnot now arbitrarily called 
The Prologue to the Satires ^ is a- performance consist- 
ing, as it seems, of many fragments wrought into one 
design, which by this union of scattered beauties con* 
tains more striking paragraphs than could probably have 
been brought mgether intb an occasional work. As there 
is no stronger motive to exertion than self-defence, 
no part has more elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the 
poet's vindication of his own character. The meanest 
passage is the satire upon Sporus* 

Of the two poems which derived their names from 
the year, and which are called the Efiilogue $0 the Sa- 
tire9y it Was very justly remarked by Savage, that the^ 
second was in the whole more strongly conceived, and 
more equally supported, but that it had no single pas- 
sages equal to the contention in the first for the digni- 
ty of vice and the celebration of the triumph of cor* 
ruption. , 

The imitations of Horace seem to have been writ- 
ten as relaxations of his genius. This employment be- 
came his favourite by its facility ; the plan was ready 
to his hand, and nothing was required but to accommo- 
date as he eould the sentiments of an' old author to re* 
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cent iacto or familiar images ; but what is easy is sel- 
dom excellent ; such imitations cannot give pleasure 
to common readers: the man of learning may be 
sometimes surprised and delighted by an unexpected 
parallel ; but the comparison requires knowledge of 
the original, which will likewise often detect strained 
applications. Between Roman images and English man- 
ners, there will be an irreconcileable dissimilitude! 
and the work will be generally uncouth and party-co« 
loured, neither original nor translated, neither ancient 
nor modem.* 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to each 
other, all the qualities that constitute genius. He had 
invention^ by which new trains of events are formed, 
and new scenes of imagery displayed, as in the *< Rape 
of the Lock ;" and by which extrinsic and adventitious 
embellishments and illustrations are connected with a 
known subject, as in the " Essay on Criticism.** He had 
imagination^ which strongly impresses on the writer's 

* In one of these poems is a couplet to which belongs a story 
that I once heard the reverend Dr. Riddley relate. 

** Slanders or poison dread from Delia's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be * • * *.** 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiv- 
ing that his name was meant to fill up the biank, sent his clerk 
to Mr. Pope, to complain of the insult. Pope told the young 
man that the blank might be supplied by many monosyllables, 
other than the judges nilrae : * But, sir,' said the clerk, * the 
judge says that no other word will make- sense of the pas- 

ifi^e.' * So then it seems,' says Pope, *your master is not only a 
Ige, but a poet: as that is the casp, the odds are af^ainst me. 

ive my respects to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend 

ith one tiiat has the advantage of me, and he may fill up the 

lank as he pleases/ H. 
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mind, and enables him to convey to the reader^ the va- 
rious forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as in his <« Eloisa," *< Windsor Forest," and the 
^' Ethic Epistles." He had judgment^ which selects 
from life or nature what the present purpose requires, 
and, by beparating the essence of things from its con- 
comitants, often makes the representation more power- 
.ful than the reality ; and he had colours of language 
always before him, ready to decorate his matter with 
every grace of elegant expression, as when he accom- 
modates his diction to the wonderful multiplicity of 
Homer's sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes soiinds sks well as mean- 
ing : « music," says Dryden, ** is inarticulate poetry ;" 
among the excellences of Pope, therefore, must be 
mentioned the melody of his metre. By perusing the 
works of Dryden he discovered the most perfect Tabric 
of English verse, and habituated himself to that oniy 
which he found the best ; in consec|uence of which re- 
straint, his poetry has been censured^ as too'uniformly* ' 
musical, and as glutting the ear with unvaried-swe^ j 
ness. I suspedt this subjection to be the cant of those ^ 
who judge by principles rather than perception ; and { 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in bis J 
works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studied dis- 
cords, or affected to break his lines and vary his 
pauses. . 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, 
he did not oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. 
He seems to have thought with Boiieau, that the prac- 
tice of writing might be refined till the difficulty should 
overbalance the advantage. The construction of his 
language is not always strictly grammatical : with 
those rhymes which presciiption had conjoined, he 
contented himself, without regard to Swift's remon- 
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BtranceS) though there was no striking consonance ; nor 
"Was he very careful to vary his terminations, or ioTe« 
fuse admission, at a small distance, to the same rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines 
and triplets he paid little regard ; he admitted themi 
but, in the opiaion of Fenton, too rarely ^ he uses them 
nDore liberally in his translation than his poems. 

He has a few double rhjynes ; and always, I think, 
iinsuQcessfully, except once in the '* Rape of the Lfock." 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verses ; 
but he now and then admits an epithet father commo- 
dious than imp€n*tant. Each of the six first lines of the 
^ Iliad'* might lose two syllables with very little dimi- 
nution of the meaning ; and sometimes, after all his art 
and labour, one verse seems to be made for the sake of 
another. In his latter productions the diction is some- 
timies vitiated by French idioms, with which Boling- 
broke had perhaps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he de- 
clared his own ear to be most gratified was this : 

IjO, where Maeotis sleeps, and harfly flows 
The freezing Tanus through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a hap- 
py combination of words, or a phrase poetically ele- 
gant in the English language, which Pope has not in- 
serted into his version of Homer. How he obtained 
possession of so many beauties of speech, it were de- 
si—ble to know. That he gleaned from authors, ob- 
sc re as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant or 
ut ul, and preserved it all in a regular collection, Is 
m unlikely. When, in his last years, Hairs satires 
w* e shewn him, he wished that he had seen them 
sc ner. 
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New sentiments, '.EDd new images others may pro* 
duce : but to attempt any farther improvement of versi- 
fici^tion will be dangerous. Art and ifliUgeoce have domt 
done their best} and what shall be added will be the ef- 
fort of tedious toil and needless curiosity. 
^. After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the 

f' question that has once been asked, whether Pope was 

a poet ; otherwise than by a|king in return, if Pope be 
not a poet) where is poetry to be found ? To circum- ' 
scribe poetry by a definition will only shew the narrow- 
ness of the definer, though a definition which shall ex- 
• dude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round 
upon the present time, and back upon the past : let 
us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed 
the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be ex^ 
amii^ed, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of 
Pope will be no more disputed. Had he given the 
world only his version, the name of the poet must have 
been allowed him ; if the writer of th^ << Iliad*' were to 
class his successors, he would assign a very high place 
to his translator, without requiring any other evidence 
of genius. i 



The following letter, of which the origiflal is in the 
hands of lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by 
the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

<< To Mr. Bridges, at the bishop of London's at Ful- ^| 

ham« 

«SIR, 

« The &vour of your letter, with your remark, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the ^eed 



With which.yiHi diBciiarged scMroablesome a' task doa* 
hies the<ob}i^tion« 

<> I must own,r you have pteaBed me very much by 
eoiiiineRdeitians- so^ ill besieged upon me ; but^ I aMiire 
you$ much more by-tbe frankness ^f your cenaare^ 
^Ymh I ought t9 take the mofer kiodly t^ the two, at it 
is nfiolreadvatilageous to a scvilsbler to be impvofed in 
I1I9 jud^mem than to be soothed In h1» vartky^ The 
g^reater part of those deviations fronV f he* Gre^k #hiGk 
yon have observed, I was led -into t^ Chapman and 
Hobbesj'Who are^ it ' seems, ais much <^el<^brated fof 
their knowl^d^ of the original^ as they are decriM for 
the badness of their translations. C hapman pretei;id8 to 
hiwre restored the genuine sense of the author, from the 
mistakes of all formal explah>ers, in several htindred 
places; and the Cambridge editors of the large Homer, 
in Greek and Latin, attributed so much toHobbes, that 
they confess they have connected the old L^rtin inter- 
Jflretation veryoften by his version. For my part, i ge- 
nerally took the author's meanmg to be as you have ex- 
plc^ined it ; yet their authority, joined to the'knbwledgti 
of my own imperfectnpss in the language, overrtiied 
me» Hoxirever,sir, you may be confident I think you m 
the'right,^because you happen to he of my opinion ; for 
men (let them say wbaf they will) never approve any 
6ther*5 sen'se, but as it squares with their own. But you 
have made me much more proud of^ and positive in my 
Judgment, since it is* strengthened by yours. I think 
yourtritidsms whijcK regard the expression very just, 
and shall make liiy profit of them ; to give fou some 
proof that I am in earnest, I will alter three verses oh 
your bare objection, tliough I huve Mr. Dryden*s ex- 
ple for each of them. And this, I hope, you will a.c* 
int no small piece of obedience from one who valuer 
the authority clone true poet above that of twenty cri- 
Vol. III. q 
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tics or commentators. But, though I speak tkos of 
commentators, I wHl continue to read carefully aU X 
can procure, to make up, that way, for my own want of 
cridtal understanding in the original beauties of Ho* 
roer. Though the greatest of them are ^certainly those 
of invention and design, t»hich are not at aH confined to 
the language; for the distmguisbing excellences of 
Homer are (by the consent of the best critics of all na- 
tions) first .in the manners (which include all the 
speeches, as being no other than the representation^f 
each person's manners by his words ;) .and then in that 
rapture and fire which carries you away with him, with 
that wonderful force, that no man who has a true poeti- 
cal spirit is master of himself while he reads him. Ho- 
mer makes you interested and concerned before you 
are aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it by soft 
degrees. This I believe, is what a translator of Homer 
ought principally to imitate;; and it is very hard for any 
translator to come up to it, because the chief reason 
why all translations fall short of their originals is^ that 
the very constraint they are obliged to render them heavy 
and dispirited. 

« The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take 
it, consists in that noble simplicity which runs through 
all his works ; (and yet his diction, contrary to what 
one would Imagine consistent with simplicity, is it the. 
same time very copious.) I don't know how I have run 
into this pedantry in a letter, but I find I have said too 
much, as well as spoken too inconsiderately ; what far- 
ther ttioughts I have upon this subject I shall be glad 
to communicate to you (for my own improvement) 
when we meet ; which is a happiness I very earnestly 
desire, as I do likewise some opportunity of proving. 
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how much I think niyself obliged to your friendfthipi 
and how truly I ani, sir, 
F ** Yourmost faithful, humble servant', 

. "A.Pop».** 



I. 
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I 
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The criticism upon Pope's epitaphs, which was 
printed in « The Universal Visitor," is placed here, 
being, too mimite and particular to be inserted in the 
life. 

£vxR¥ ah is best taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on tka works of those who have most excelled. 
I shall therefore endeavour, at this visi(, to entertain 
the young students of poetry with an examination of 
Pope!& epitapha. 

To defiae an epitaph is useless ; every one knows 
that it is an inscription on a tomb* An epitaph there- 
fore, implies no particular character of writing, but 
niay be composed ki verse or prose. It is indeed com<^ 
monly panegyncal^ because wer are seldom distin* 
guished with a stone but by our friends | but it has no 
{ rule to restrain or nradify it, except this, that it ought 
not to be longer than common beholders may be ex- 
pected to have leisjire and patience to peruse# 

I. 

♦ On Charlks E<irlofDoBinTi in the Ckurcft of ■ 

Wy thy ham in Su99ex. 



Dorset, the grace of courts, the mule's pride, 
itron of arts, and judge of nature, died,— 
■ ne scourge of pride^ though sancdfy'd or gpreat ; 
\ Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state { 

I Yet soft in nature though severe his lay. 
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His anger moral and his witdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! who touched the means so trte, 
,4^ 8l;QW*d vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and country pleane,- 
Tet sacred kept his friendships and his ease. 
Blest peer \ his great foi^father's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race i 

"Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 1 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. _^ 

. The 6r9t diatitb of thk «pit2S4]|i 'contains a kind of 
information which' few would want^ that the man for 
whom the totiab- w.as erected died, Tbei^ aF^avdeed 
aome quaHue9 worthy of praise a8erH>ed to'liiie dead^ 
l}ttt notte thai were Hkely to exempt hinw front the lot 
of inan^ or incline m much to wonder that he. should 
die»,( Whatja n»cant by *^ judge of nature,'* is not easy 
to say. Nature is not the object of humati judgpine^; 
far it is -vain to ju(lge^here:we cannot alter. If by na- 
tiire.is mea^ wbat is commfmly catled ntoure bythe 
eritics^ a just represemation of things really ^existing 
and adtions really pfirribnnQd^ nature can nqt be proper^ 
ly opposed to aH r nature^beittcptia tbia sense, only th^ 
best effect of art. 

- V • • 

The scourge of prider— 

Of this couplet, the heeond line is not, what is in- 
tended, an illustration of the former. Pride in th^J^eai 
is indeed well enough connected with knare^ in state^ 
thougb knax^9 is a woni rather too, lutUerousaitd light ; 
but the mention of unnotified pride will not lead the 
thoughts to fops in teaming^ but rather to some . 
species of tyraimy or oppresbion, something mo^*e 
gloomy and uiore fptinidable than foppery, 

Y<ft ^'I8s nattire— 
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Tbis »' ft Mg^ oompHnieiit, but wm BOt fint bestow- 
ed oa Donp^by^ Pope. * The next ycne ia eatreoielf 
beattdfo]. 

. Ble«t satiriflt !— 

In ;thh distich is another line of 'Wfaicb Pope wai n^ 
the author. I do not mean to blarae these imitations 
with much harshnese \ in long performances they are 
acaf£iel|r. to be avoided^ and^ in shorter tfiey may be jo- 
^hilged^ bectUse the train of the compoattien may mt- 
t«ra]]y involve tbemf or the aeantineae of the subject 
allow little choice. However^ wbat is borrowed ia not 
to be enjoyed as oar own; and |t is the bunneas of 
critical justicjp to give every bird of the muses his pro* 
per feather. 

Blest courtier ! — 

Whether a courtier can pfofperly be commended for 
Iceeping his ea^c watrrdy may perhaps be ' disputable^ 
To please king and country, without sacrificing friend- 
-ship to any. change of timea was a very uncommon 
instance of prudj^qe or felicity, and deserved to be 
iLept separate from so poor a commendation as care of 
bis ease. I wish our poets woulcl attend a little more 
accurately to the use of the word ^acred^ which surely 
should never be applied in a serioua^ composition but 
vhere some reference may be made to a liigher being, 
or where some duty is exacted or implied. A man may 
keep his friendship sacred, because promises of friend- 
ship are very awful ties ; but hietbihks he cannot, but 
in a burlesque sense, be said to keep his ease sacred^ 



Bledtpeer!*- 
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The bleiRUDg ascribed to4he peer ihas ao ccmaec^Qti 
with Ills peerage; they might happen to any other msoi 
whQ^ ancestors were remembered} or whose posterkj 
are likefy to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph .be worthf oidier of 
ilhe writer or the man entombed. 

IL 

^ 

On sir William .TRtyMBULL, one ^f theprincifmt Se- 
cretaries of state to king 'WixAAkvi III. i»Ao ^ov- 
ing resigned hU fil€t€e^ died in his retirement tit jEamC-- 
hamstead in Berkshire j 171 fe. 

A pleasiAg form ; a 6^ai» yet cautious mind i 
Sincere, though prudent i constant, yet rei^n'd; 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 
Fix'd to one side, but moderate to the rest i 
Aa honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 
. Just to his prince, and to his Country true ; 
FiQ'd with the sense of age, the. fire of you^ ; 
A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth: 
A^generouB faith, from superstitipti free $ 
A love of peace, and hate of tyranny ; 
Such this man was ; who now^ from earth remov'd^ 
At length enjoys that liberty he lo^d. 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at 
the first view, a fault which I think scarcely any beau- 
ty ean compensate. Tlie name is omitted. The end of 
an epitaph is to convey scone account of the dead; and 
to what p\rrpose is any thing told of him whose name is 
concealed ? An epitaph, and a history of a namele^ 
hero, ax^e equally absurd, snce the virtues and quali- 
ties so recounted in either are scattered at the me/cy 
of fortune to be appropriated by guess. The name, it 
is true, may be read upon the stone ; but what obliga- 
tion has it to the poet, whose verses wander over the 



ewlh and leave their subject behind thenir and who !» 
forced like an imskilfol painteri to make his purpose 
known by adventitious help ? , 

Thb epitaph is wholly without elevation, and con- 
tains nothing striking or particular ; but the poet is not 
to be blamed for the defects of his subject He said 
perhaps the best that could be said. There are, how- 
ever, some defects which were not made necessary by 
ttie charstcter in which he was employed. There is no 
opposition between an honest courtier and a patriot ; for 
an fumeat courtier cannot be a fiatriot, 

~ It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short com- 
positions to close his verse with the word too : every 
rhyme should be a werd of emphasis ; nor can this rule 
be safely neglected, except where the length of the 
poem makes slight' inaccuracies excusable, or allows 
room for beauties sufficient to overpower the effects of 
petty faults* ^ 

At the beginning of the seventh line the W^^ Jiiled 
is weak and prosaiC) having no particular adaptation to 
any of the words that follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, havmg 
no connexion with the foregoing character, nor witli 
the condition of the man described. Had the epitaph 
-been written on the poor conspirator* who died lately 
in prison after a confinement of more than forty years, 
without any crinie proved against him, the sentiment 
had been just and pathetica); but why should Trum- 
bull be cong):atula^ upon his liberty, who had never 
known restraint, , 



♦ Major Bemardi, who died in Newgate, Sept. 30. ,1736. See 
mt Mag« vol. L, p. 125. N- , 
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the Von. SiMOH HaroovkTj only son o/T the lord 
chancellor Haroourti at the church of Stanton* 
Harcourt in Oxfordshire y V720, 

To (hit md-shriiie, wlioeVr thou ftit^ dni# near ;- 
Hefe fie*^ tiie ftknd mortt lo4r*cL, the sm most dear : 
Who ne'er knew jo^r, but ^end^^ip nught d^vij^ej 
Or gave bis father giief but when he died* 

How Tobi ii leason \ eloquence how wts^ ! 
If P<^ BBUBt tcU what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh ! let thy once4oved friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a fiifiier's sorrows mix his own ! 

This epitmpb ^ prihcipidly remarkable fc»r the artfiti ' 
Introduction of th« nftme, which is Inserted .with a pe- 
c^i»r fftlkityKto which chanqe must concur with ^c^ 
fiiusV which no man can hope to attaw twice, and which 
cannot b9.c^ied but. with servile imitatiop. 

I cannot but wish thi^ o^ this inscription the two last 
lines had b^en omitted, as t^ey tak;e away from the energy 
what thB)^ do not sild to the sense. 

IV. 

I. 

On ^KT/LtA Craoos, Esq. in Westminster^hey^ 

MOOBTS ORAdGS) 

RSOI HAONAE SRlTAMlWkl^ A SBORftTIS 

/ ET OONSILIIS'«ANCT¥ORIB!^, 

aPEIKQinS PARXTER AO POPVLl AMOa CT BJ^UCCIIAB-: 

VlXrr TITVLI» ET IHTIWA MAJOR , 

ilKNOS BET PAVCOS, XXXT« 
OB. FEB. XVX. MDOCEX. 

Statesmen, yet friend to truth ! of soul uacere, 
%^ action fruthfrili and the honour clear ! 



Who brok^np |>soiiii8e, seff^d iio private en^ 
Who>gaii|*d no tttle» an4 who ioit no fHend J ' 
Ennobl«dbybiioidif;4>y;£appr€rr'd^ - ' .» 

Praised, wept, And hoviour'd, ily,;thenui9e4>e ioY'd i 

The lines qn pragg^ wesi^ not orii$inaUy;iQtQoded for 
aD epitaph ; knd therefore some faults are to be imputed 
to the violence with whith they are torn from the poem 
that first :COntained them. 'We may^ however^ observe 
som6 defects* Tliere is a redundancjr of Words in the 
first couplet: it is superfluous to tell of him who wa« 
*/«cere, rr«e, and faithful^ that he was in< honour clear^ 

There Seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth Hne, which is not very obvious : where i^ the 
relation between the two positions, that he gained n* 
title and het no friend f 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of 
joining in the same inscription Latin and Engtish, or 
verse and^prose. If either language be preferable to 
the other, let that only be used ; f6r no rea&on can b^ 
giveu why part of the information should be given in 
one tongui^ ,^4 P^ iii4mother, 09 a tomh.more than 
in any other .p4ace> ev .«i^y c^her occa3iasi ; and:, to tell 
att that can h^ €6av«nien%ly toldin verse^ and th^n to 
call in the help of prosey has ahVays the appearance of 
a very atrtless expedient, or of an attempt unaccom- 
plished. Such an epitaph resembles the conversation 
of a foreigner, wh^ teiUJ p,art. of his meaning by words, 
and conveys paart-bysignsi , > • . 

Jniendedf^r Mr 4 Row», in, We^tnUnater^abht^^f 
Thy reliques, Bowe, to this faff urn we trust, ,, 
And, sacred, place by Diyden'Siawful dust j 

This was altered much for the better as it now stands <» 
tto monument in the ^abbeyr «WJ5t€fd 4lo «owe and his daugk^ 
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I 

Beneath a nide and aameless stone he Has, \ 

To which thy tonl^ shall guide inquirii^ e^res* \ 

« Pea6e to thy gentle riiade, and endiess rest ! 
BlesC m thy genius, in thy love too blest ! 
One g^eful woman to thy fame supplies 
What a wh<^ thankless la^ to his denies. 

Of this Jnscription the chief fault is^ that it belongs 
less to Rowe, for whom it is written, than to. Dry den, 
who wat buried near him ; and iMeed gives very little 
information coBcernhig either. 

To wish Peace^to thy shade is too mythological to be 
admitted into a Christian temple : the ancient , worship . 
has infected almost all our other compositions, and 
might therefore be contented to spare our epitaphs. 
Let fiction at least cease with Kfe, and let us be serious 
over the grave. 

VI. 

^ Mrs. Corbet, vfho*dfed of a cancer in her dreatt.* 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sense : 
No conquest she^ b^t4>'er herself destr'd v 
No arts essay'd but not to be admir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her sovd unknown, 
ConvincM that virtae only is our own'. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind» 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so fefin'd. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 
The saint sustun'd it^ but the woman <fied. 



I have always considered this as the most valuable of 
all Pope's epitaph'j ; the subject of it is a character not i| 
discriminated by any shinin;;; or eminent peculiarities ; 

* In the north jusle of the parish church of St V»rg^^ 
yrcstminster. H. 
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ytX tliatwfaicb r^allf makes, thoi^ghnot.the splendour, 
the felicitf of life, and that which'every wise man will 
choose for l)is final and lasting companion in the Ian- 
gour of a|;e, in the quiet of privacy, wi»en he departs 
wearf and disgusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, 
and the vain. Of such a character, which the dull over* 
look, and the gay despise, it was fit that the value- 
should be^ made known, and. the dignity est ablished« 
Domestic virtue,, as it is exerted without great occa- 
sions, or conspicuous consequences, in dn even unnoted 
tenor, required the genius of Pope to display it in such 
a manner as might attract reg^i^, and enforce rever- 
ence. Who dan forbear to lament that this amiable wo- 
man has no name in the verses ? 

H thepapticttiar lines of this inscription be examined, 
H will^ippear hxs fauHy than the rest. There* is scarce- 
ly ont line tak^n frdra common-places, unless it be 
tliat in which oniy iXtrtUe is said to be ourjown. I onde 
heard a la€ly ef great beauty and elegance object to the 
fourth line, that it contained an unnatural and inc#edi« 
ble panegyric. Of this let the ladies judge. 

^' , . VII. - , 

On the monuirient 0/ the Hon, Robb.hi DiGDY,an(i of 
hh 9ifiier Mart, erected by their father ^ the lord Dig- 
by, in the church of Sherbarne in Dor^etMre^ 1737. 

Go! fiiir example df" untainted youilh. 
Of modofit wisdom, and paeifig trd& : 
Ckmipos^d in sofieiings^ and in joy ledate^ 
" Good without noise, without pretentions g^at ; 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere, 
Wh6 knew no wish but what the world might bear : 
Of softest roanseni, unaffected ^nd, 
liOve of peace, and friend of human kind : *' 



• * » 

-Go^U^e! fw hefi^en^j eternal 3f^itf'i« thin^, 
€k)^ au4 ejcalt thy .Bioral tp divsne. > - 

Aiid thou,^ blest maid ! attendant on Ihs dpom^ 
Pensive hast fb&ow'd to the. sUent tomb; 
SteerM the IsaiHe course to the same quiet shore^^ 
Not pained long, and notif to part n« more ? 
Go^' then, whei« only bliss siBcere is kxio^TB ! 
Go, where to love and to eiij<]^ axe6tie! 

Y^t take these t^arSy mortaiity'a relief^ 
And, tUl we share your joys, forgive our^ef :' 
These little rites, a stone, tk verse receive, ' 
' "Tis all a father, all a friend obj; give ! 

This efiitiiifih contains of ihr brotber onJy a ^neral . 
iniHscrimfimti^ eharffcter, «Qd.^Hhe bi^v te)k nothing • 
but thut she died. The difficultf. in ^ rating epitjaphsia 
tn give a pardcuiiu' stod^itpropiiate prai9e.> TM^i \l^^ 
evef) iftiu^'idways to M performed, wtiiatevfer he the 
diHgence or abiii^ty of the wiker ^ forr4ii0 jgreat^rpai) 
of niankOMl ^««« nockqracferuf^a/l, h^e JSlllelhat dis* 
tiikgHishes them from^oihera equally good m ba^ ai^ 
therefore nothing can be aaidQf,,tJ|ein'Whi(jb.vin»y IJ<>^' 
be applied with equal prQpi*ie^ to.a ihouj»f»d snov^- 1^^ 
is mdeed no great panegyric, that there h enclosed b 
this tomb one who lyas botnin one year and died ifi 
another; yet many useful and amjiable lives have been 
^eiit which yet leave little materials for any other rae- 
nioilal. These are however not the proper subjects of 
poetry ; and Whenever friendship, or any other rnouve, 
obliges a poet to write on su^ 8id>|ect8> h% must be 
forgiven if he sametfaifi^s zanders, in -genemBties, and 
utters the same pmises over diffefent tdmbs^ 

The scantiness of hutniin praises can scaarcely be 
made more apparent^ than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found ii n^tess^ry to borrow from himself. The four-, 
"teen ep&iphs which he has written comprise about^ an 
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Btindred mA torij lineS) in which thei'e are more re- 
petitions than will easily be found in all the rest of bis 
works. ^ In the eight lines which make the character of 
Digby^Jthere is scarce any thought, or word, which may 
not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is lar the strongest and naost 
elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion A 
the saq|Mnth that on Harcourt^ but is here more ele- 
gant an^etter Connected. 

vrii. 

Cn iSir GoDFRBT Khxllkr. In We^tminMter^Mbey i 

1733. 

Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master, taught, 
Whose art was nature and whose pictures thQUgfat : 
Now for two ages, having snatchM from late 
Whatever was beauteous or whatever was great* » 

Lies crown'd with princes* honours, poet^ lsys«. 
Bufe S> hia merit and brave thirst of praise. 

livftig, gre^it nature feared he mig^it outvie 
Her works ; and dyings fears herself may die 

Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the second 
not bad, the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, 
the word crowned not being applicable to the honours or 
the iaifs i and the fourth is not only borrowed from the 
epitaph on Aaphael, but of a very harsh ponstruction 



A. 



IX. 



On General Hbmrt Withers. In Weatmintter-Abbey^ 

1729. 

Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest, mind 
Th^ country^ friend, but more of human kin^i, 
O \ born to arms \ O! worth m youth approved! ^ 

'^ ! soft humanity in age belov*d? 
. OL. III. R 
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For thee the hardy veteran 4rops a tear, * 
And the gity coiurtier feelii the sigh sincere^ 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee yemove - , 
Thy martial ^irit or thy social lov^ ! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage. 
Still leave some ancient yirtues to our age ; 
Norkt OB say (those English glories gone) 
Tlie last trtte^ BriUm liea heneath this stone« 

The epitaph on Withers affords another isSt^ce of 
cdq^Tnon^places, though somewhat diversified by niin-\ 
gled qualities and^he peculiarity of a professioB. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleas- 
ing ; exclamation seldom succeeds in our language ; and, 
I think, it may be observed that the particle O I used at 
the beginning^f the sentence, always offends. 

The third coui^et is more happy ; the value express- 
ed for him, by diffemit sorts of men^ raises him te 
esteem ; there is yet something of the common cant of 
superficial satirists, who suppose that the insincerity of 
a courtier destroys all his sensations, and that he is 
equally a dissembler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they cannot 
be retained without the four that follow them- 

X 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton. M Eaathamstead in Berk- 

shircy 1730. 

, This modest stone, what few vatn marbles can. 
May truly say, here lies an honest man t 
A poet, blest beyond the poet's fate, 
"Whom heaven kept sacred from the proud and great: 
Foe to loud praise, and fi'iend to learned ease> 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
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Calmly he looVd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's ten^perate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank'd heaven that he liv'd, and thathe died. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw. The four next lines contain a species of 
praise peculiar^ original, and just. Here, therefore^ the 
]nscri[)^on should have ended, the latter part contain- 
ing nothing but what is common Jto every man who is 
wise and good. The character orTenton was so jimia- 
ble, that I cannot forbear to wish for some poet or bio- 
grapher to display it more fully for the advantage of 
posterity. If he did not stand in the first rank of geniuSi 
he may claim a place in the second ; and, whatever cri* 
ticism may object to his writingSi censure could find 
very little to blam« in his life. 

XL 

* On Mr. Gxr. In We9tmin9ter^ Abbey ^ 1732. 

> 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit« a man ; simpHclly a child ; 
M'ith native humour tempeting virtuous rage, 
Forro'd to delight at once and lash the age : 
Above temptation in a low estate. 
And UBCorrupted, ev'n among the great : 
A safe companion and ah easy fioend, 
Unblam'd thrmigh life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with lyings thy dust ; 
&t that the wor^y and the good shall say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms-^Here lies Gaf ! 

As Gay was the faypurite of our author, this epitaph 
was probably written with an uncommon degree of at- 
tention ; yet it is not more successfully executed than 
the restf for it will not always happen that the success . 
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of a poet is proportionate to his labour. The same ob- 
servation may be extended to all works of imagination, 
which.are often influenced by causes wholly oui of the 

performer's power, by hkits of which he perceives not j 

the origin, by sudden elevations of mind which he can« { 

not produce in liimself^and which sometimes rise when I 

be expects them least. ■ * , \ 
The two parts of the first line are' only echoeS:'Of each \ -: 

other ; gentle mcknifgi^ and miid affectionej if they mean ^ 






sa}y thing, must m^R the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid commen- 
dation ; to have the wit of a man is not much. for a poet. 
The wit of many* and the simfilicUy qfxi c&ild, make a 
poor and vulgar contrast, and raise no ideas of excel- \ 
lence either intellectual or moral* 

In the next couplet rage is less properly introduced 
after the mention of mildne^M and gentieness^ which are 
made the constituents of his character ; for a man so' 
mild and gentle, to temper his rage was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound and mean 
ui its conception ; the opposition is obvious, and the 
word lash^ used absohitely, and without any modifiea- 
tion, is gross and improper* 

To be above tenifitatien in poverty, txi^ free from cor* 
rufttiott among the greut^ is indeed such a peculiarity 
as deserved notice. But to be a sqfe companion is a 
praise merely negative, arising not -from possession of 
virtue, but the absence of vice, and that one of the most 
odious. 

As little can be added to his character by asserting 
that he was lamented in his end. Every mim that dies 
is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, supposed to be 

* '^ Her wit was more thu^ num, her innocence a child*' 

D»nnur on llto. Kitti^riew* Q* 
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lamented and thefdbre this general lamentation does no 
honour to Gray. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the adjec- 
tiveaare without any substandvet and the epithets with- 
out a subject. 

The thought in the hist line, tbat Gay is buried in the 
bosoms of the worthy and the goody .who are distin- 
guished only to lengthen the line, is so dark that few 
understand it i and so harsh) when it is explained, that 
s^l fewer approve. 

XII, 

Tntended for Sir Isaac Newtok, In Weetminster 

Abbey. 

IsAAOus Newtomius : 
Qaem ImmoTtalera 
^est^ntur, TempiiA, Muwa, Cabm ,• 
Mortalem 
Hoc noarmor i^tetar. 
Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 
God 9sady Let Mwton be / 9nd tXi WW Ik f^ 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not to 
Ibe very few. Why part should be Latin, and part En- 
glish, it is not easy to discover* In the C^tin the oppo- 
«tioo of Immor4alU and MortaJtU is a mere sound, or a 
mere quibble ; h« is not immortal in any sense contrary 
to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obvious^ and the words 
night and light are too neary allied. 

XIU. 

On EnMUKj) Ihike If Buokikghak, who died in t/fn 

J9rA year o^ his age 1737. 

If modest youth, with cool refleclion crown'4 
4nd cveiy opemng virtue blooming rounds 

B 2 
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Coaldsavea paretit's justert pride from fate» 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear^ 
Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approved. 
The sena'e heard him, andhia comitrylov'd. 
Yet scrfter honours^ and laM noisy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buch«ngfaam : , 
In whom a nee, for courage fam'd and^art, i 
Eflda in the milder merit of the heart i 
. And, chiefs op sages long to Britain given^ 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to heaven. 

This, epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest; 
but I know not for what reason. To crown with re^C' 
Hon is surely a mode of speech approaching to non- 
sehae. Ofiening virtues blooming^ round is something 
like tautology; the she following lines ai*e poor and 
prosaic. Jirt is in another couplet used for aru that a 
rhyme may be had to hearu The six last lines are the 
best, but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly de- 
serve the notice of criticism. The contemptible ^ di- 
alogue" between He and She should have been sup-* 
pressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in' which he attempts 
to be jocular upon one of the few things that make 
wise men serious, he confounds the living man with the 
dead : 

Under this stone^ or Under this si]» 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot that, 
though he wrote the epitaph in a state of uncertainty, 
yet it could not be laid over him till his grave was made* 
Suqb id the folly of wit when it is ill employed. 
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The world has but little new ; eren this wretched- 
ness seems to have been borrowed from the following 
tuneless lines : 

Ludovici Areosti huinantur ossa 

Sub hoc mannore, vel sub hac humo, tea 

Sub quicquid ▼oluit benignus hxfes 

Sive hserede benignior comes, seu 

Opportunis incidens Viator: 

Nam scire haud potuit futura, sed nee 

Tahti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut umam cuperet parare vivens, 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 

Qux inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 

Olim siquod haberet is sepulchrum. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture ^to expect that his tri^ 
fie would have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 
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Christopher pitt, of whom whatever i stau 

relate, more than has been already published, I owe to 
the kind comraunication of Dr. Warton, was bom in 
1699, at Blandford, the son of a physician much esteem- 
ed. 

He waS| in 1714, received as a scholar into Winehes- 
ter college, where he was distmgmshed by exercities 
of uncommon elegance, and, at his removal to New 
college, in 17 19, presented to the electors, as the pro- 
duct of his private and voluntary studies, a complete 
version of Lucan's poem, which he did not then know to 
have been tra^^slated by Rowe. 

This is an instaiu:e of early diligence which well de- 
serves to be recorded. The suppression of such a workf 
recommended by such uncommon circumstances, is to 
be regretted. It is indeed culpable to load libraries with 
auperfiuous books ; but incitements to early excellence 
Are never superfluous, and from this example the dan-, 
ger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, he 
was presented to the rectory of Pimpern in Dorset- 
shire (17220 by lus relation Mr. Pitt of Stratfield Say 
in Hampshire ; and, resigning his fellowship, continued 
at Oxfoi*d two years longer, till he became matter of 
.MIS (4724.) 
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He probably about this time translated << Vida's Art 
of poetry/' which Tristram's splendid edition had then 
made popular. In this translation he distingubhed 
himself, . both i>y its general elegance and by the skil- 
ful adaptation of his numbers to the images expressed ; 
a beauty which Vida has with great ardour enforced 
and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing 
by its situation^ and therefore likely to excite the ima- 
gination of a poet ; where he passed the resf^f hb 
life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for the soft- 
Dess.of his temper and the easiness of his mannen. 
Before strangers he had something of the scholar's ti« 
niidity or distrust ; but when he became fiimilbr he 
was in a very high degree cheerful and entertaining. 
His general benevolence procured general respect; 
and he passed a life placid and honourable, neither too 
great for the kindness of the low, nor too low for the 
notice of the great. ' 



At what time he composed his miscellany, publiah- 
ed in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know ; those 
-which have dates appear to have been very early pro- 
ductions« and I have not observed that any rise above 
inediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he published a 
Tersion of the first book of the Eneid. This being, I 
suppose, commended by hb friends, he some time 
afterwards added three or four more, with an adver- 
'lisement, in which he represents himself as transla- 
ing with great indifference, and with a. progress cC 
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• which himself was hu'dly eonacious. This csm hardly 
be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At la^it) without any further contention with his 
modesty, or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave 
us a comfxlete English Eneid^ ^bioh I am sorry not 
to see joined in this publication with his other poems.* 
Ii would have been pleasing lo have an opportunity of 
comparing the two best transktiods that were perhaps 
ever produced by one nation of the same au\hor. 

Pitty engaging as a.rivdl with Dry den, naturally ob- 
served his failures, and avoided them ; and as he wrote 
'after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an exact, 
equable and splendid versification. With these ad- 
vantages, seconded by great diligence, ne might suc- 
cessfully labour particular passages .and escape manf 
errors. If the two versions are compared, perhaps the 
result would be, that Dryden leads the rdader forward 
by his general vigour atid sprightliness, and Pitt often 
stops him to contemplate the excellence of a single 
couplet ; that Dryden's faults are forgotten in the hurry 
of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are neglected in the 
lauguor of a cold and listless perusal ; that PiU 

. pleases the critics, and Dryden the people ; that Pitt is 

* » 

quoted and. Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 

great work deservedly conferred ; for he left the world 

in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at Blandford, on | 

which is this inscription. I 

J 
In Memory of 
CHB. Pn'T, clerk, M. A, ,1 

Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry ; j 

and yet more 

* It has since been added to the coUeetion. 
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for the UNIVERSAL CANDOUR of 
his MIND, and the primitive 
simplicity of bis MANNERS. 

HE LIVED INNOCENT; , 

and DIED BELOVED 

Apr, 13, 1748. 5 

Aged 48. , ^ 
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James THaMSON, the son of a minister well j 
esteemed for his piety and diligence, was bom Septem- j 
bef, 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of Roxburgh, of j 
which his father was pastor. His mother, whose name 
was Hume,* inherited as €0-*heiress a portion of a small | 
estate. The revenue of a parish in Scotland is seldom j 
large ; uid it was probably in commiseration of the dif- 
ficulty, with which Mr. Thomson supported his femi- 
ly, having nine children, that Mr« Riccarton, a neigh- 
bouring minister, discovering in James uncomnsgn pi^ 
mises of future excellence, undertook to superintend 
his education and provide him books* 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedburg, a place which he delights to 
recollect in his poem of <> Autumn;" but was not con- 
sidered by his master as superior to common boys, 
though in those early days tie* amused his patron and 
his friends with poetical compositions ; with which, ' 
however he so little pleased himself, that on every new- 
year^s day he threw in the fire all the productions of 
the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, 
where he had not resided two years when his father- 

• His mother»g name WIS B^rix TrotteR His grwidmotha^'i 
name was Hume. C. * 
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died, and left all his children to the care of their mother, 
"vrho raised upon her little estate what money a mort- 
gage could afford, and, removing with her family to 
[Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed iiim 
a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, wjith- 
out distinction or expecta.tion, till, at the usual time, he 
performed a probationary exercise by explaining a 
psalm. His diction was so poetically splendid that Mr. 
Hamilton, th6 professor of divinity, reproved him for 
speaking language unintelligible to a popular audi- 
ehce ; and he censured one of his expressions as inde- 
cent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical character, and he proba- 
bly cultivated with new diligence his blossoms of poetry, 
which, however, were in some danger of a blast; for, 
submitting hi^ productions to some who'thought them- 
selves qualified to criticise, he heard of nothing but 
faults ; but, finding other judges more favourable he 
did not suffer himself to sink into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a 
poet could appear with any hope of advantage was Lon- 
don ; a place too wide for the operation of petty com- 
petition and private magiignity, where merit might soon 
become conspicuous, and would find friends as soon as 
it became reputable to befriend it. A lady who was ac- 
quainted with his mother advised him to the journey, 
and promised some countenance or assistance, which 
at last he never received ; however, he justified his ad- 
venture by her encouragement, and came to seek in Lon- 
-i^« natronage and fame. 

his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet then 
tutor to the sons of t he duke of Montrose. He had re- 
!;ommenda;tions no several peHonb of consequence, 
Vol HI. S " 
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which he had tied up carefully in his handkerchief; but 
as he passed along the street, with tife gaping curiosity 
of a new-conier, itih attention was upon every tiling 
rather than his pocket, and his magazine <»f ci'edemials 
was stolen from him* 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the supply of 
all his necessities, his whole fund was his fVinteiti' 
which for a tirae could find no purchaser ; till, at last, 
Mr. Mil Ian was persuaded to buy it at a low price ; and 
this low price he had for some time reason to regret; 
but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly un- 
. known among authors, happening to turn his eye upoti 
it, was so delighted that he ran from place to place ce- 
lebrating its excellence.. Thomson obtained likewise 
the notice of Aaron Hill, whom) being friendless and 
indig«pt, and glad of kir«dness, he courted with efefy 
expression of servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to sir Spencer Compton, but 
attracted no regard from him to the author ; till Aaron 
Hill awakened his attention by some verses addressed 
to Thomson, and published in one of the newspapers, 
which censured the great for their nCjglect of ingenious 
men. Thomson then received a present of twenty 
guineas, of which he gives this account to Mr. Hill » 
« I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday, morn- 
ing I was. with sir Spencer Compton* A certain gen- 
tleman, without my .desire, . spoke to him concerning 
me : but his answer was, that I had never come nea>f 
him. Tken the gentleman put the question, if he.d©' 
sired that I shquld wait on him I He returnedt he did. 
On this, the gentleman gave me an introductcwy 1*^^ 
to him. He received me in what they ^oom.monly ^att * 
civil manner; asked me some common-place q^^®^^*^^ 
and made me a preset^ of twenty guineaar . I ^^ ^^^^ 
ready to own that the pre^^:it Jwas larger tfii* «"? P^" . 
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formance deserred ; and shall ascribe it to his genero- 
sity ^ or any other cause, rather than tlie merit of the 
address." 

The poem, which, 'being; of a new kind, few would 
Tentore at first to like, by degrees gained upon the^ 
public ; and one edition -was very speedily succeeded by 
^|iother» 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day 
brought him new friends ; among others Dr. Rundle, 
a man afterwards unfortunately famous, sought his ac- 
quaintance, and found his qualities such, that he recom* 
mended him to the lord chancellor Talbot. 

Winter was accompanied, in many editions, not only 
^ith a preface and dedication, but with poetical praises 
by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then Malloch,) and Mira, the 
h^#ibus name of a lady once too Well known. Why 
the dedications are, to Winter ^nA the oilier Seasons, 
ebntrarily to custom,' left out in the collected works, the 
reader may inquire. 

The next year (1737) he distinguished himself by 
three publications ; of << Summer," in pursuance of his 
]plan ; of ^ A Poem, on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton,'* 
which he was enabled to perform as an exact philoso<« 
pher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; and of " Britan- 
nia," a kind of poetical invective against the ministry, 
whom the nation theii thought not forward enough in 
resenting the depredations of the Spaniards. By this 
piece he declared himself an adherent to the opposi- 
tioui and had therefore no favour to expect from the 
court. > 

Thomson having been some time entertained in the 

imily of the lord Binning, was desirous of testifying 

gratitude by, making him the patron of his " Sum* 

.' ;" but the same kindness which had first disposed 

1 Binnjtng to encourajgpe htm determined him to re- 
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fuse the dedication, which was by his advice addressed 
to Mr. Dodington, a man who had more power to ad- 
vance the reputa^pn and fortune of a poet. - 

<< Spring" was published next year, with a dedication 
to the countess of Hertford ; whose practice it was to 
invite every summer some poet into the country, to 
hear her verses and assist her studies. . This honour w^ 
one summer conferred on Thomson, who took more 
delight in carousing with lord Hertford and his friends 
than assisting her ladyship's poetical operations, and 
therefore received another summons. 

" Autumn,*' the season to which the " Spring** and 
<< Summer'* are preparatory, still remained unsung, ftnd 
T^as delayed till he published (1730) his works col- 
lected. 

He produced in 1737 the tragedy of " Sophonisba,** 
which raised such expectation, that every rehearsal was 
dignified with a splendid audience, collected to antici- 
pate the delight that was preparing for the public. It 
was observed however, that nobody was much affected^ 
and that the company rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upon fhe stage no unusual degree of success. 
Slight accidents will operate upon the taste of pleasure* 
^ There is a feeble line in the play : 

O Sophonisba, Sophonisba^ O ! 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody. 

O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O i 

vyhich for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the prologue to 
*« Sophonisba" the first part was written by Pope, who 
could not be persuaded to finish it, and that the coiiclur 
diiig lines were added by Mallet* 
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Thomson Wft» not long afterwards, by the influence 
ef Dr Rundle, s^nt to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, 
the eldest son of the chancellor. He vm% yet young 
enough to receive new impressions, to have his opin- 
ions rectified, and his views enlaced ; nor can he be 
supposed to have wanted that curiosity which is inse* 
parable from an active and comprehensive muid. He 
may thcrelbre now be supposed to liavc revelled in all 
the joys of intellectual luxury ; he was eveiy day feast- 
ed with instructive novekies; be lived splendidly with* 
out expense ; and might expect - when he returned 
bofne a certain establishment. 

At this time a long course of opposition to sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had filled the nation with clamours for 
Uberty, of which no man felt the want^ and with care 
for liberty, wliich was not in danger. Thomson, in his 
travels on the continent, found or &ocied so many evils 
arising froiQ the tyranny of other governments, that he 
, resolved to write a very long poem, in five parts, upon 
liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; 
and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his attendi 
ance by the' place of secretary of the briefs^ pays in the 
initial lines a decent tribute to his memory. 
^ Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the 
aulhoi: congratulated himself upon it, as . his noblest 
work ; but an author and his reader are not always of a 
xnind. Liberty called in vain upon her votaries to read 
her praises and reward her encomiast; her praises were 
condemned to harbour spiders and to gather dust $ none 
of Thomson's performances were so little regard- 
ed. 

The judgment of the public was not erroneous ; the 
recurrence of the same images must tire in time ; an 

enumeration of examples to prove a position which no- 
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body denied) as it was from the t^imiing sa^rfiQous^ 
mtist quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of *^ Liberty'* does not now appear inits 
original state ;i>iit,wken Uie autltor's works wove eol-> 
lected after his death was^iortened by^sir4]reorg0 hft-' 
teiton, with a lU>erty whiehy as it has a tmnyeat tend^* 
cy to lessen the confidence of sbclety, and to con£biii|dt 
the characters of authors^ liy fnaking^one man write l^ 
the judgment of imotheri cannot be justified by a»f 
supposed j^opriety of the alteration, Of kmdnesaoftbe 
iriend.— .1 wish to see it exhibited as ita author left it, 

Thomson now Hved in ease and plenty, and aeenas for 
a whUe t^^have suspended his'f»eetry ; but he^as soon 
called back tt) ^bour by the death of the chancellor, for 
his place then became vacant ^ and though the lord 
Hardwicke delayed bt some time to give it away^ 
Thomson's bashfulnest or pride^ of' some other motive 
perhaps not more laudable, witl^eld him from solicit*^ 
ing ; and the new chanceUor would not give him-wha^ . 
he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but ~th e 
prince of Wales was at that time struggling for popu- 
larity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttfeton professed 
himself the patron of wit: to hkn Thomson was intro» 
duced, and being guiy interrogated about the state of 
bis affairs, said, <^ that they were in a more poetical pos- 
ture than formerly ;** and had a pennon allowed him of 
one hundred pounds a year. ^ 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738)* the 
tragedy of '* Agamemnon," which was much shortened 
in the representation. It had the fate which moert com- 

* It is not generally known that in this year an edition of 
Miltoa's Areopagitica was published by Millar, to whidi 
Itkonuon wrokaprefitce. C. 
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^nonly aUMids mythoh^^ stx^rtes^ and was only en- 
dured, but not faroured. It stnif^gled with auch (fiffi* 
cttity thrmigb the first ttight, that Thomaoo, comhi^ 
late to fab fdendq^ with whom he was to sitp, exctned 
Id&dciay by* tfBHkg^ them how the sweat of bis distress 
bad so disordered his wig, that he could not ceale till he 
hfd hem refitted by a barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that, if. I 
rcfloember right, as he sat~ in the upper gallery, he ac- 
compaauedthe players by audible recitation, till a friends 
ly biat frighted^ him to stlence* Pope countenanced 
*< Agamemnon,'* by coming to it the first night, and 
was welcomed to the theatre by a general elap ; he had 
much regfkrd for Thomson, and once expressed it In a 
poetical epistle sent to Italf, of which however he 
abated the valxxe,' by trantdatii^ some of the lines into 
his e^tte to Aftmthnot. 

About ^m time the act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was tl)e profaibitioo 
of ^ Gustavus Vasa," a tragt^dy of Mr. Brooke, wh<»a 
the public recompensed by a verf liberal subscription ; 
the next was the refusal of ^ Edward add Eleoora/* 
offered by Thomson. It is hard to discover why either 
play should have been obstructed Thomson likewise 
endeavoured to nepair his loss by a subscription, of which 
I cannot now tell the success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treat« 
inent of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers re- 
marked, that " he had taken a liberty which was not 
agreeable to Britannia in any Season,*^ 

He was soon after employed, in conjuiiction with Mr. 
Mallet, to write the mask of « Alfred," which was act- 
ed before the prince at Cliefden-house, 

His next work (IWS) was « Tancred and Sk^i* 
- indst," the most successful of all his tragedies, for it 



stUl keeps its turn upon the stage. It may be doul^d 
whether he was, either by the bent of nature or h^ta 
of study^ much qualified for tragedy. It does not ap« 
pear- that he had much sense of the pathedc ; a^d iua 
diffusive and descriptive style iMX)duced declamatioift 
mther than dialogue. , 

Hb friend Mr. Lytteiton was now inpower, and coi^ 
ferred upon him the office of surveyar-^eneral of the 
Leeward islands; from wtuch* wheii his deputy was 
paid, he received about three hundred pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the 
^ Castle of indolence/* which was many, years under 
his handy but was at last finished with great accuracy. 
The first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury that fills 
the imagination. ... 
. He was now at ease^ but was not loi^ to enjoy it ; 
for) by taking cold on the water between London and 
Kew, he caught a <fis<»*der, which) with some careless 
exasperation^ ended in a fever that put an end ta his 
life, August 37, 1748. He was buried in the church of 
Richmond, whhout an inscription; but a monument 
has been erected to, his memory in Westminster-Ab- 
bey. 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle size^ 
and << more fat than bard beseems," of a dull counte* 
nance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting appearance ; 
silent in mingled company, but cheerful among select 
friends, and by his friends very tenderly and warmly 
beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of ^ Coriolanus/' 
which was, by the zeal of his patron sir George Lyt- 
teiton, brought upon the stage for the benefit of his fh^ 
mily, and is recommended by a prologue, which Quin, 
who had long lived with Thomson in fond intimacy, 
iq)oke in such a manner as shewed him " to be,*' on that 
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occasion, ^< no ac^or.'* The commencement of thi«» 
ffaenevolcnce is very honourable to Quin ; who is re- 
ported to have delivered Thomson, then known to him 
only for his genius, from an arrest by a very consider- 
able present ; ^an^ its continuance is honourable to 
both for friendship is not always the sequel of obliga- 
tion. By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of 
which part discharged his debts^ and the rest was re- 
mitted to his sisters, whom, however removed frotn 
them by place or 'condition, he regarded with great 
tenderness, as will appear by the following letter, 
which I communicate with much pleasure, as it gives 
me at once an oppoi%unity of recording the fraternal 
kindness of Thomson, and reflecting on the fri«odly 
assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom I received it. 

* *' Hagley in Wopceitershire, 

> « October the 4th, 1747. 

*< My dear Sister, 

" I thought you had known me better than to inter- 
pret my silence into a decay of affection, especially as 
your behaviour has always been such as rather to in- 
crease it than diminish it.- Don't imagine, because I 
am a bad correspondent, that I can ever prove an un- 
kind friend and brother. I must do myself the justice 
to tell you that my affections are naturally very fixed 
and constant ;. and if I had ever reason of complaint 
against you (of which by the bye I liave not the least 
shadow,) I am conscious of so many defects in my- 
8elf» as dispose me to be not a little charitable and forgiv- 
ing. 

** It gives me the truest heart-felt satisfaction to 

lear you have a good, kind husband, and are in easy, 

contented circumstances ; but were they otherwise,: 
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that would only awaken and heighten my tenderness to- 
wards you. As our good and tender-hearted parents did 
not live lo receive any material testimonies of that high- 
est human gratitude I owed them (than which nothing 
could have g^ven me equal pleasured) the only return I 
can make them now is by kindness to those they left be-, 
hind them. Would tb God poor Lizy had lived longer, to 
have been a farther wimess of the truth of what I say, 
and that I might have had the 'pleasure of seeing once 
more a sister who so truly deserved my esteem and love I 
But she is happy, while we must toil a little longer 
here below ; let us however do it cheerfully and grate- 
folly supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet 
again on a safe^ shore, where to recollect the storms and 
difficulties of life will not perhaps be inconsistent with 
that blissful state. You did right to call your daughter 
by her name; for you must needs have had a particular 
tender friendship for one another, endeared as you were 
by nature, by having passed the affectionate years of 
your youth together, and by that great softner and en- 
gager of hearts mutual hardship. That it was in my 
power to ease it a little, I account one of the mdst ex-* 
^uisite j^easures of my Itfe.«^But enoiigh of this me- 
lancholy, though not unpleasing strain. 

« I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested 
advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my letter to- him ; 
as I approve entirely "of his marrying again, you itiay 
readily ask me why I don't marry at ail; My circum- 
stances have hitherto been so variable and uncertain in 
this fluctuating world, as induce to keep me from en- 
gaging in such a state ; and now, though they are more 
settled, and of late (which >ou will be glad to hear) 
considerably improved, I begin lo think myself too faf 
advanced in life for such youthful undertakings, not 
ip mention some other petty reasons that are apt to 
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startle the delkacy of didicult old bachelors. I am, how- 
eyer, not a little suspicious that, was I to pay a visit to 
Scotland (which I have some thoughts of doing soon,) 
I miglil possibly be lempied to think of a thing not ea- 
sily repaired if done amiss. I have always been of opin- 
ionj that none m^ke better wives than the ladies of Scot- 
land; and yet, who more forsaken than they, while the 
g^entlemen are continually running abroad all the world 
over ! Some of them, it is true» are wise enough to re- 
turn for a wife. You see I am beginning to make inter- 
est already with the Scots ladies. But no more of thi^ 
infectious subject.— Pray let me hear from you now 
and then> ; and ^though I am not a regular correspond 
deot, yet perhaps I may mend in that respect* Remem- 
ber me kindly tbyour husband, and believe me to be 

« Your most affectionate Brother, 

** James Thomson.*' 
(AdiWtsed) " To Mrs. Thomson in Lanark." 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not ac- 
^ye; l|e woul4 give on all occasions what assistance 
Ms purse would supply ; bill the ofl&ces of intervention 
or dolicitatipQ he could not conquer his sluggishness 
suffii^eptly to perform. The affairs of others, however, 
were not more, neglected than his own. He had often 
felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he never cured 
it; and wa»so conscious of his own character, that he 
talked of writing an eastern tale " of the maa who loved 

to b& i^ distr««»/* 

Arapng his peculiaridcs was a very unskilful and in- 
iculate manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn 
[ipo^tion* He was once reading to Dodington, who, 
nig himself a reader eminently elegant, was so much 
ovoked' by his odd utt,erance, , thajt h^ snatched the 
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paper from his hands, and told him Ihitt he did not un- 
derstand his own verses. 

The biographer of .Thomson has remarked, that an 
author's life is best read in his works : his observation 
was not well-timed. Savage, wHd lived much with 
Thomson, once told me, he heard a lady remarking that 
she could gather from his works three pans of his cha- 
racter, that he was^a j^ieat lover, a great swimmer, 
and rigorously abstiifent ;'* but, said Savage, he knows 
not any love but that of the sex ; he was perhaps never 
in cold water in his life ; and he indulges himself iii all 
the luxury that comes witiiin his reach.^ Yet Savage al- 
ways spoke with the most eager praise of his social 
qualities, his warmth and constancy of friendship, and 
ids adherence to his first acquaintance when' the ad- 
vancement of his reputation had left them behind him. 
V As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the high- 
est kind : his mode of thinking, and of expressing bis 
thoughts, is original. His blank verses is no moretUc 
blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His mira-* 
bers, his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, 
without transcription, without imitation; He thinks ina 
peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of gopius: 
he looks round on nature and on life with the eye which 
nature bestows only on a poet; the eye that distinguishes, 
in every thing presented to i* view, whatever there w 
on which imagination can delight to be detained,' and 
with a mind that at once comprehends the vast and 
attends to the minute. The reader of The Seaaons won- 
ders that he never saw before what Thomson shews 
him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomson ita*> 
presses. 

His is one of the works in which blank versc*8ccm» 
properly used. Thomson's wide expansion of general 
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{W#9l4^ ba^e becnob9trupte4^n^4P|b99r»8aQd jby the.fre<^ 
.<|l«eiit intc^rsecUooa of tb^ sense. wbiQb.Ar^ tbe ncc^pHiry 
pffects of rhyme. 

^ %iis des^ripUpM of e^t^nded ^'cede^ ^nd general ef- 
ftQta bi^Dgibe^r^ ustbe-wboie ins^^C^nce of-oaiture, 
vfbeiberpleasiKig^ or dreadfi^}.!: Tbe gaiety of i^r4Q& 
the splendour of »uiiHiiiQr,J^<e.trdn)qgiUity of autufnib 
aiKit^ehprraref i^lnter, ta^in tbf^* turns pospes* 
sion 0f the mind. Th»,poet k^^ ^9 Uirough-^he apn 
pefM*4ixcies of things at thoy aria i^cc^ai^ly varied ^ 
the vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to us so mi^jh 
of his own enthusiasm) that our thoughts expand with 
his imagery And kindle with bis s^kdoieitta. Nor is the 
naturalist Vithout his part in the entertainment ; for he 
is assisted to recollect and to combine, to range his dis« 
coveries and td amplify the sphere of his contempla- 
tion. 

^^The great defect of The Seasons is want of method ; 
but for this I knew not that there was any remedy. .[ Of 
S many appearances subsisting alltit once, no rule can be 
given why one should be mentioned before another ; yet 
^the inemory wants the help of o^der, and the curiosity 
is h^t excited by suspense or expectation. 
/ His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxu- 
riant, such as may be said to be to his images and 
thoughts ** both their lustre and their shade ;*^ such as 
invest them with splendour, through which perhaps 
they are not always easily discerned* It is too exube^ 
rant, and somedmes maybe charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind. \ 

These poems, witK which I was acquainted at their 
first appearance, I have since found altered and enlarg- 
ed by subsequent revisals, as the author supposed, his 
udgment to grow more exact, and as books or conversa* 
Vol. III. T 
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tioi> extended his knowledge and opened hb prospects. 
They are, I think. Improved in general ; yet I know not 
whether they have not lost part of what Temple calls 
their << race;" a word which, applied to wines in its 
primitive sense, means the flavour of the soil. 

<< Liberty,** when it first appeared, I tried to read, and 
soon desisted. I have never tried again and therefore 
will not hazard either praise or oensore. 

^The highest praise which he has received ought not 
10 be suppressed : it is said by lord Lyttleton, in the 
prologue to his posthumous play, that his works con- 
tained 



No line whichy ^ing» he could wish to blot. 
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X HE. poems of Dr. Watts were hj my recommen- 
dation inserted in the late collection ; the readers of 
which are to impute to me whatever pleasure or weari- 
ness they may ind in the perusal of Blackmore^ Watts^ 
Pooifret) and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was horn July 17^ 1674, at Southamp- 
ton^ where his father^ of the same name, kept a board- 
ing'-school for young gentlemen, though common re- 
port makes him a shoemaker. He appears from the 
narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have been neither indigent 
nor illiterati^ /^ ., 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to books 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, io learn Latin 
when he was four years o)d ; I suppose at home, tie 
was afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by 
Mr. Pinhom, a clergyman, master of the free-school at 
Southampton, to whom the gratitude of his scholar af- 
terwards inscribed a Latin ode. 

Hb proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that a 
subscription was proposed for his support at the uni- 
versity ; but he declared his resolution of taking his lot 
nth the dissenters. Such he was as every christian 
church would rejoice to have adopted. 
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He therefore repaired, in 1 690, to an academy taught 
hj Mr. Rowe, iirhere he had for liis eompanions and 
ifellow-studems Mr. Hugea the poet, and Dr. Horte, 
afterwards archbishop of Tuatn. Some Latin essays, 
supposed to have been written as exercises at this aca- 
demy, shew a degree of knowledge, both philosophi- 
cal and theological, s«ch as very few attain by a much 
longer course of study* i i|^ 

He was, as he hints in his miscellanies, a maker of 
verses from fifteen to fifty, and. in his youth he appears 
to havp paid attention to Latin poetry. His verses to 
his brothi^, in the glyafnic measure^ wni^tm when he 
was seventeen^ ar^ reoiarkably easiy and elegant. Soaie 
of his other ode& are defornied by the Pindaric folly 
then prevailkig, and '1tr^e written with auohrtieglectof 
all nvetrical rules as is without example amobg the at)' 
cients; but his diction, though pei;haps not always ex» 
actiy pure, has 6Uch copiouaifiess imd splendouri as 
shews tkat he wis but « very litde dlsttiQce ^m ex- 
celleooe. , 

His 4ii»eliK>d of stu<fy was to^lmpFessthe consents of 
his books upon his meiaoFy by «t>ddging thein> and bf 
ihterleaving them to amplify one system wiJth supple- 
ments from am)ther. 

Wi^ the congreg»ton of his tutor, Mr, Row«, who 
were, 1 4>eiieve, Indcpetitdents, he ccKUtiiunicatecr in ^ 
imieteenth year. 

At the sige of twenty he left the academy, and sper>t 
two years in study and devotion at the hbuse of his 
father, who treated him with gieat tenderness ; and h»^ 
the happiness, indulged to few parents, of hving tO'see 
his son eminent for UteraCure^ and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by sir J^fen H|rtoppfiv^ 
y^ars, as domestic tutor to > his^ sctn ; and in that tim^ 
l>ariicularly devoted himself to the stqdy of the Holy 
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Scriptures ; ^9 being chosen assistant to Dr. Chaun- 
cef, preached the fivst time on* the birth-day that com- 
pleted his twenty-fbiiilh year ; probably considering that 
Sks the day of a second nativity, by which he entered on 
Ik new period of existence* 

in about three years he succeeded Dr^ Chauncey ; 
bat soon after bis ei^ance on his charge, he was seiz-^ 
eijLby-ar dangerous ilhs^ss, whkh sunk him to such 
weakness, that^ the congregadon thought an assistant 
necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His liealth then 
returned gradually ; and he performed his duty 011 
(1712) he, was seized by ^ fever- of such violence and 
continuance, liiat from the feebleness which it brought 
Qpoh him he never perfectly recovered 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his 
IHends necessary, soiddrew upon him the atteptio^ of 
air Thomas Almey, who received^ him into his house; 
where with the ccmstancy of friertdship and uniformity^ 
o£ conduct not ,often to be found, he was treated- for 
tfakty^six years with all the ktiidness that friendship 
could prompt, and all the attention that respect could 
dictati^ Si? Thomas died irfjout eight years afterwards ; 
but he continued With the lady and her daughters to the 
end of his life. The lady died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a state m which the notions of 
patronage and dependence were overpowered by the 
percepdon of reciprocal benefits, deserves a particulat* 
memorial ; and I M^ill not withhold from the reader Dp. 
Gibbpn*s representauon ; to which regard is to be paid, 
as to the narrative of one who wjrites what he kn^ws, 
and what is known Ukewijie to multi^u^s besides. 

.« Our next observation shall be made upon that re<« 

marksd>ly lund Providence which brought the doctor 

]$«9 sir Thomas Abney*s family, and continued him 

there till his death, a ];>e{dod of na less than thirty-six 

> t3 
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years. In the midst of his sacred labours for the glory 
of God} and the good of his generation, he is seized with 
a most violent and threatening fever, which leaves him 
oppressed with great weakne^ and puts a stop at least 
to his public services for four years. In this distressing 
season, doubly so to his active and jmous spiijt) he is 
invited to sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever re^ 
moves from it till he had finished his days. Here he 
oijoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of the truest 
friendship. Here, without any care of his own, be bad 
every thing which could contribute to the enjoyment 
of life, and favour the unwearied pursuits of his stti&t, 
Here be dwelt in a femily, which for piety, order, h•^ 
mony, and every virtue, was a house of Godr Here 
he had the privilege of a country recess, the fragrant 
bower, the spreading lawn, the fiowery garden and 
other advantages to sooth his mind and aid his resto- 
ration, to health; to yield him whenever he chose them, 
most grateful intervals from his laborious studies^ and 
enable him to return to them with redoubled vigour 
and delight. Had it not been for this most happy event, 
he might, as to outward view, have feebly,^ it may be 
painfully, dragged on through many more years of Ian* 
gouTf and inability for public service, and even.for pro* 
fitable study, or perhaps might have sunk into hiB 
grave under the overwhelming load of infirmities in 
the midst of his days ; and thus the church and world 
would have been deprived of those many excellent se^ 
mons and works wluch he drew up and published during 
bis long reudence in this family. In a few years afte^ 
his coming hither sir Thomas Abney .dies ; but bis 
amiable consort survives, who shews the doctor the 
^me respect and friendship as before^ and most hap- 
pily for him and great numbers besides ; for, as her 
irche» were gr^at, her g^ierosity andmumficence were 
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in full proportion; her thread of life was drawn out to 
a great age^ even lieybnd that of the doctor's ; and thus 
this excellent man, through her kindnesSy and that of 
her daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, wh^ 
in a like degree esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed 
all the benefito and felicides he experienced at his first 
entrance into this family, till this days were numbered 
and finished ; and, like a shock of com in it season, 
he ascended into the regions of perfect and inunortal 
life and joy.*' 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it be consi« 
dered that it comprises an account of six and thirty 
years, and those the years of Dr. Walts. 

Prom the' time of his reception into this- family, his 
life was sio otherwise diversified than by successive 
publications. The series of his works I am not able to « 
deduce ; 'their number and their variety shew the in- 
tenseness of his industry, and the extent of his capacity. 
•^ He was cme '*of the first authors that taught the dis- 
senters to court aitention by the graces of language. 
Whatever they had among them before, whether of 
learning or acuteness, Iras commonly obscured and 
blunted, by coarseness and inelegance of style. He 
shewed them, that zeal and purity might be expressed 
and enforced by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a 
congregation : and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit, though his low 
stature, which very littfe exceeded five feet, graced 
him with no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity 
and propriety of his utterance made his discoui^es ve- 
ry efficacious. I ofice mentioned the reputation which 
Mr. Foster had gained by his proper delivery to my 
friend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told me, that in the art 
of pronunciation he was far inferior to Dr. Watts. 
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Such was hb fibw of thotighta, and such his promp- 
titnde of lafiguage, that in the latter part of his Kfe he 
did not pre*coinpose Ms cursorf sermons, but having 
adjusted the heads, and sketched cfut some pardculara, 
trusted for success to his extemporarj powers. 

lie did not endeavour to as«St his eloquence by aony 
gesticulations; for, as no corporeal actions have any 
correspondence with theological truth, he did nctt see 
how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, 
by a short pause, for the proper mipression> 

To stated and public instruction lie added femiliaf 
Visit^s and personal application, and was careful to im- 
prove the opportuniSes which conversation offered of 
diffusing and increasHigtJie influence of. religion* 

By hir neural teniper he W4is quick of resentment ; 
but by his established and habitual practice he was 
gentle, modest, and inoffensive. His tenderness ap* 
peared in his attention to ciiildren, and to the poor. 
To the poor, while he lived in the family of his friend, 
he allowed a third' part of bi$ annual revenue, thougk 
the whole 'was not a hundrecl a year % . and for children 
be conde^ended ta lay aside the scholary the philoso- 
pher, and the wit, to write little poems of devodon< 
and systems of instruction^ adapted .to thek* wants and 
eapacities, from the dawn of reason through hs grada- 
tions of advance in the momtng of life. Eveij man, 
acquainted with the common principles of human ac- 
tion, will look with veneration on the wnter, wheals at 
one time combating Locke, and at another making .a 
catechism for diildren in their fourlhr year. A volun- 
tary descent from the dignity of science i^ perhaps the 
hardest lesson that humility can teach. 

As his mhid was capacious, his cuiio»lty exciirsive, 
and his industry continual^ his writings are very nuine-. 
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Tous airdhk subjects rarious. With his theological 
works I am only enough acquainted to admire his 
xni&ekness of opposition and bis mildness of ccnsore. 
It 3ra»not only in his book, hut in bis mind, that or- 
thftdojty was umhd with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his logic has been re- 
cjpived into the ^umreisities, and therefore wants no 
pjivate recommendation ; if he owes part of it to Le 
Clerc, it must be con^dered that no. man, who under- 
takes merely to methodize or illustrate a system, pre*, 
tends to be its author. 

In bis metaphysical disquif itions, it was observed by 
^e late> learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea 
of sfiace with that of etnfiiy afiace^ aiid did not consider 
^atihoug^ s'pace migbt b^ without maUer^ yet matter 
being extended could not be without space. 

¥dw books- haye been perused by me With greater^^ 
pleasure than his << Improvement of the Mind,** of 
wfiich the. iaf^al principles may indeed be found in 
Loelse'^ "Conduct of the Understanding ;*' %ut they 
aire so expanded and ramified by Wat», as to confer- 
upon him^ tli^e merit of a work in the highest degree 
usi^til and lileasirig. Whoever has the care of instruct- 
ing othtfTs may be charged with ^ficience in his duty 
if this book is not reconiAnended. 

1 have mentioned l^ tteatfee of Theology as dis- 
tinct ffohi his other productions ; but the truth is, that 
whatever he took in hand was, by his incessant soli©i«' 
tttde f6r souls, tt>nverterfto Theology. As piety pre*- 
d«mii«wcted in Ms mind, it is diffused oyer his works ; 
under Ills direction it may betraly said, Theojttgiit 
Fhito»ofihia ancillatttr, philosophy is "feubservient to 
evangelical instruction; it is difficult to read si page 
.without learning, or at least wishing, to be betterv, 
. The attention is caught by indirect instrujction, and he 
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that sat down only to reason is on a sadden compelled 

to pray. 

It was therefore with grejit propriety that; in ITSft, 

he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsoli- 
cited diploma, by which he became a docter of divinity. 
Academical honours would have more value, if they 
were always bestowed with equal judgment. ^ 

He continued many years to stu(fy and to preach, 
and to do good by bis instruction and esample ; till at 
last the infirmities of age disabled him from the more 
laborious part of his ministerial functions, and, being 
no longer capable of public duty, be offeced to remit 
the salary appendant to it ; but his congregation would 
not accept the resignatioo. 

By degreess his weaknes increased, and at last ccm- 
fined him to his chamber and his bed ; where he was 
worn gradually away without pain^ tiir he'expired, Nov. 
35, 1743, in the seventy^ftfa year of his age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of chanicter, 
or such monuments of laborious piety ^ Hdhas provid- 
ed instruction for all ages, from those who are lisping 
their first lessons, to the enlightened readers of MaK 
branche and Locke ; he has left neither corporeal nor 
spiritual nature unexamined ; he has taught the Art of 
Reasoning, and the Science of t he Stars. 
' His character, therefore, must be formed from the 
multiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather than 
from any ^ngle performance ; for it would not be safe 
to claim for him the highest rank in any single denomi- 
nation of literary dignity ; yet p^haps vhere was no- 
thing in which he ^ould not have excelled, if he had 
not divided his- powers, to different pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would pro- 
bably have stood high among the authors with whom 
be 18 now associated. For his judgment was exact, and 
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he noted beauties and faults with very nice discem- 
I ment ; his imagination^ as the <<Dacian Battle'' proves, 
^ was vigorous and active, and the stores of knowledge 
^ were large by which his fangy was to be.supplied. His 
I ear was well tuned, and his diction was elegant and 
copious^ but his devotional poetry is, like that of others, 
nnsa^sfactory. The paucity of its^opict enforces per- 
petual repetition^ and the sanctity of the matter rejects 
\ the ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient for 
i Watts to have done better than others what no man has 
1^ done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than 
"toight be expected from the amusements of a man of 
letters, ami have different degrees of value as they are 
ftiore or less laboured, or as the occasion was more or 
less favourable to invention. 

He pyrites too often without regular measures, and 
too.Qficn in blank verse ; the riiymes are not always 
sufficiently correspondent. He is particularly unhappy 
In cdinifig names ^pressive of characters. His lines 
are commonfy smooth and easy, and his thought^ al- 
ways religiously pure ; but who is there that, to so much 
piety and innocence, does not wish for a greater mea- 
sure of sprightliness.and vigour ! He is at least one of 
the few poets with whom youth and ignorance may be 
safely pleased ; and happy wiU be that reader whose 
^ mind is disposed, by his verses or his prose, to imitate 
Mm in all but his non-conformity, to copy his benevot 
ItDce to man, and his reverence to God. 

1: ■ • ' 
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Of the birth or early part of the life of- A^IBROSE 
Pm^IP^ I have not been able tp fitid any account. 
His academical education he received at. St. John's 
college in Cambridge,* where he first solicited \thc 
notice of the world by some English verses, in jthe 
collection published by the upiversity on the death of 
queen Mary. . .. ^ 

From this time how he was employed, pr in what 
ata;tion he passed his Ufip, is not J[tt discovered*' He 
.must have published his ()a^toruIs before the year 1706, 
because >they are evidently prior to tbose of Pope, 

He afterwards (1 709 J addressed to xhe universal pa- 
tron, the duke of Dorset* a « Poetical Letter from Co- 
penhagen," which was published in the « Tatler," and 
is by Pope in one of his first letters mi^ntipned with high 
praise, as the production of a man '' who could write 
very nobly." 

Philips was a zealous, whig, and therefore easily ^ 
found access to Addison and Steele | but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him any thing more than 
kind words ; since he was reduced to translate the 
« Persian Tales** for Tonson, for which he was after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, that 

• He took bis d^;teet» A. B. 1696, A. H^ 1700. C. 
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lie worked for half-a-crown. ^The book it divided into 
many sections, for each of which if he received half-~ 
a^rowD) hb reward, as writers then were paid, was very 
liberal ; but half-a-crown had« mean souttd. 

He was empioyed in promoting the principles of his 
party, hj epitomising Hacket's <* Life of Archbishop 
Williams/' The original book is w^ritien with such 
depravity of genius, such mixture of the fop and pe- 
dant, as has not often appeared. The epitome is free 
enough from affectation, but has little spirit or vigour.* 

In i7 13 he brought upon the stage ^ The Distrest 
Mother,'* almost a translation of Racine's << Andro- 
naque.'* Such a work requires no uncommon powers ; 
but the friends of Philips exerted every art to promote 
his interest. Before the appearance of the play, a whole 
^ Spectator," none indecfd of the best, was devoted to 
its praise ; white it yet continued to be acted^ another 
<< Spectator** was written, to tell what impression it 
made upon sir Roger ; and on the first night a select 
audieilce, says Pope,t was called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful epilogue 
that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. The 
three fi^t nights it was recited twice ; and not only 
continued to be demanded through the run, ar it is 
termed, of the jplay, but whenever it is recalled to the 
stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a copy from 
the French, it yet keeps its place, the epilogue is still 
expected, and is still spoken. ^ . ^ 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a corespondent of 
« The Sj^ctator,** whose letter was undoubtedly ad- 

* This ought to hare been noticed before. It was publiidied 
in 1700, when he appears to have obtadned a feUowihip of Gt 
John's. Q, t 
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mitted for the^nke of th# answer, which toon fc^owed, 
written with much zeal and acrimony. The attack and 
the defence equally contributed to stimulate curiosity 
and continue attention. It may be'' discovered in the de- 
fence, that Prior's epilogue to << Phaedra'* had a tittle 
excited jealousy ; and 4K>mething of Prior's plan may be 
discovered in the pf^rforni&nceof his rival. Of tl^jisdis- 
tinguished epilogue the reputed author was the 
wretched Budgel, whom Addison used to denominate* 
<< the man who calls me cousin ;" and when he was ask* 
ed how such & silly fellow could write so well, replied, 
« The epilogue was quite another tiling when I sa^r it 
first." It was known In TonsonS family^ and told to 
Garrick, that Addison was hindself the author of it, and 
that, when it had been at first printed with hi^ nacae, be 
came early in the morning, before the copies were dis- 
tributed, and ordered it to be given to Budgei, that it 
might add weight to the solicitatioo which he was then 
making, for a place. 

Philips was now hig;h in the ranks of literature. His 
play was applauded ; his translations from Sappho had 
been published in « The Spectator ;" he was an im- 
portant and distinguished associate of clubs, witty and 
political ; and nothing was wanting to his happiness, but 
that he should be sure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the fiffst notice 
from the public was his six pastorals, which, fiatteriog 
the imagination with Arcadian scenes, probably fotisd 
many readers, and might have long passed as a pleaaihg 
amusement, had they not been unhappUy too^ much com- 
mended. 

1 he rustic poems of Theocritus were so highly va- 
lued by the Greeks and Romans, 'thitt they attracted 

t 

• Spence. 
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the imitation of Virg:ii, whose eclogoes seem to have 
been considered as precluding all attempts of the same 
kind ; for no shepherds weYe taught to sing by any suc- 
ceeding poet, till Nemesian and Calphumius ventured 
their feeble efforts in the lower age of Latin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon dis* 
coverjed that a dialogue of imaginary swsdns might be 
composed with little difficulty ; because th^ conversa- 
tion of shepherds excludes profound or refined senti- 
ment ; and for images and descriptions, satires and 
fauns; and Naiads and Dryads, were always within 
call ; and woods and meadows, and hills and river^, 
supplied variety of matter, which, having a natural pow- 
^r to sooth the mind, did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the teamed men of his age with 
the novelty of modern pastorals ih Latin. Being not ig- 
norant of Greek, and finding nothing in the word ec^ 
tngue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be corrupted 
by the copiers and therefore called his own )>roduc- 
tions agiog'uesj by which he tneant to express the talk 
of goatherds, though it will mean otrlythe talk of goats. 
Tfiis new name was adopted by subsequent writera, and 
amongst others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published his Bucolics with such success, that they 
were soon dignified by Radius with a comment, and, as 
Scaliger complained, received into schools, and taught 
as classical ; his complaint was vain, and the practice^ 
however injudicious, spread far, and continued long. 
Mantuan was read, at least in some of the inferior 
schools o( this kingdom, to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The speakers of Mantuan carried their 
disquisitions beyond the country, to censure the cor- 
ruptions of the church ; and from him Spenser learned 
to employ his swains pn topicQ of pontrpven^y^ 
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The Italians soon transferred pastoral poetry into 
their own language : Sanazzaro wrote ^ Arcadia,'" -in 
prose and verse ; Tasso and Guarini wrote « Favole 
Boschareccie/' or Sylvan Dramas ; and all the nations 
of Europe filled volumes with ThyraU and Damon^ and 
ThestylU and Phylli: 

Philips thinks it *< somewhat strange to conceive how, 
in an age so addicted to the muses, pastoral poetry ne- 
ver comes A be so much as thought upon/' His won- 
der seems very unseasonable ; there had never, from 
the time of Spenser, wanted writers to talk occasion- 
ally of Jircadia and Strefihon ; and half the book, in 
which he first tried his powers, consists of dialogues 
on queen Mary's death, between TUryrua and Corydan^ 
or Mofi9U8 and Menalca%<, A series or book of pastorals, 
however, I know not that any one had then lately pub- 
lished* 

Not long afterwards Pope made the first display of 
his powf rs in four pastorals, written in a very differ- 
ent form. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope took 
Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to be na- 
tural* Pope laboured to be elegant. 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Addi- 
son's companions, who were very willing to push him 
into reputation. The '< Guardian** gave an accaimt of 
pastoral^ partly critical, and partly historical in which 
when the merit of the modern is compared, Tasso and 
Guarini are censured for remote thoughts and unna- 
tural refinements ; and, upon the whole, the Italians 
and French are all excluded from rural poetry ; and 
the pipe of the pastoral muse is transnkitted by lawful 
inheritance from Theocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to 
Spenser, and .from Spenser to Philips* 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was 
qet'much delighted ; he therefore di*ew a comparison 
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of Philip's performance with his own, in which, with 
ao unexampled and unequalled artifipe of -irony, though 
he has himself alws^s the advantage, he gives the pre* 
ference to Philips. The design of aggrandizing him- 
self he disguised with such dexterity, that though Ad« 
dison discovered it, Steele was deceived, and was afraid 
of displeasing Pope by publishing his paper. Publish- 
ed however it was (" Guard. 40." ;) and from that time 
Pope and Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of 
malevolence. 

In .poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants i but PhilipS| 
though he could not prevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope 
with another weapon, and charged him, as Pope thought, 
with Addisons approbation, as disaffected to the govenv- 
menL 

£lven with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed^ 
there is no appearance that any regard was paid to his 
clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung 
up a rod at Button's, with which he threatened to chas- 
tise Pope who appears to have been extremely exas* 
perated ; for in the first edition of his letters he calls 
Piiilips ^^ rascal," and in the last still charges him with 
detaining in his hands the subscriptions for Homer de- 
livered to him by the Hanover club^ 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money ; he only delayed, and with suf- 
ficient meanness, the gratification of him by whose pros- 
perity he was pained. 

Men sometinies suffer by injudicious kindness ; Phi^ 
lips^ became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the 
absurd admiratiHi of his friends, who decorated him 
with honorary gadands^ which the first breath of coj> 
tradiction blasted« 
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When upon the sudcesaion of the house of Hanover 
every whig expected to be happy, Philips seems to 
have obtained too little notice ; he caught ie^/ drops of 
the golden shower, though he did not omit Ivhat flat* 
tery could perform. He was only made a commissoner 
of the lottery (1717,) and what did not much elevate 
his character, a justice of the peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally (Kspose 
him to turn his hopes towards the stage; he did not 
however soon commit himself to the mercy of an au- 
dience, but contented himself with the iame already 
acquired) till after nine yeara he produced ( 1722) The 
BritoTty a tragedy, whichi whatever was its reception, 
IS now neglected ; though one of the scenes, between 
Vanoc, the British prince, and Valens, the Roman ge*- 
neral is confessed to be written with great dramatic 
skin animated by spirit truly poetical. 

He had not been idle, though he had been dlent ; for 
he exhibited another tragedy the same year, on the story 
of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. The tragedy is only- 
remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper cailedj 
f< The Freethinker,** in conjunction with associates, of 
whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only minister of 
a parish in Southwark, was of so much consequence to 
the government, that he was made first bishop of Bris- 
tol, and afterwards primate of Ireland, where his piety 
and his charity will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed un- 
der the direction of Boulter would have nothing in it 
indecent or licentious ; its title is to be understood as 
implying only freedom from unreasonable prejudice. 
It has been reprinted in volumes, but is little read; nor 
can impailial criticism recommend it as worthy of re- 
vivaL 
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Bottiter was not welf qualified to write diurnal easayy 
butr^lte knew how to practise the liberality of greatness, 
and the fidelity of fi^lendship. When he was advanced 
to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, he did not forget 
the companion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be 
slenderly supported, he took him to Ireland, ad partaker 
of his fortune ; and, making him his secretary,* ad<led 
such preferments as enabled^ him to represent the coun- 
ty of Armagh in the Irish parliament. 

In December, 1726, he was made secretary to the 
lord chancellor ; and in August, 1733, became judge of 
the prerogative court. 

After the death of his patroa> he continued 'somc^ years 
in Ireland ; but at last longing as it seems, fdr his na- 
tive country, he returned (1748). to London, having 
doubtless survived most of his friends and enemies, and 
among them his dreaded antagonist Pope. He found 
however the duke of Newcastle still living, and to him 
he dedicated his poems collected into a volume. 

Having putxhased ati annuity of four hundred pounds, 
he now certainly hoped to pass some years of life in 
plenty and tranquillity but his hope deceitrcd him : he 
was struck with a palsy, and diedt Jtme 18, 1749, in his 
seventy- eighth year. 

Of his pePsonal cj^racter all that I have heard is, 
tbat he was "eminent for t^ravery-and skill in the sWord, 
and that in conversation he was solemn and ponipous. 
He had great sensibility of censure, if judgment may 
be naade by a single story wiiich I heard long ago from 
Mr. Ing, a gentlemai^ of gr^at eminence in Stafford- 

* Tlte archbishop's "Letters," published in 17^9 (the ori- 
ginals of which are now in Christ church library, Oxford) 
were collected by Mr. ^Philips. C. 

t A.t his house in Hanover-street, and was buried in Aud- 
ley chapel. C - 
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^re. ^' Philips,^* said lie, « was once at table, when I 
asked him how came thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, 
and tosajr < I*ra goaded on thy love?' After which ques- 
tion he never spoke again. 

Of The DUtfeH Mother not much is pretended to 
be his own, and therefore it is no subject of criticism t 
his 'other two tragedies, I believe, are not below me- 
diocrity, nor above it. Among tlie poems comprised in 
the late collection, the Letter fr^m Denmark may be 
justly praised ; the pastorals, which by the writer of the 
^ Guardian" were ratiked as one of the four genuine 
productions of the rustic muse, cannot surely be des- 
picable. That they exhibit a mode of life which did not 
exist, nor ever existed, is not to be objected : the sup- 
position of such a state is allowed to pastoral. - In his 
other poems he cannot be denied the praise of linies 
sometimes elegant ; but he has seldom much force, or 
much comprehension* The pieces that please best are ^ 
those which from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured 
him the name of Mimby JPambj/i the poems of sljort 
lines,, by which he paid his. court to all ages, and cha- 
racters, from Walpole^ the ** steerer of the realm," to 
Miss Pulteney in the nursery. The numbers are smooth 
and sprightly, and the diction is seldom faulty. They 
are not load^ with much thought,^^et, if they had been 
wntten by Addison, they wo^ld liave had admirers s 
little things are not valued 1)ut wlien they are done by 
those who can do greater. 

In Mis translations from Pindar he found the ai^t of 
iseaching all the obscuiity of the Tiiieban bard, however 
he tn^y fall below his sublimity ; he will be allowed, if 
be has less fire, to have moi^ smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least 
|}alf his book deserves to be read : perhaps he valued 
XDOst himself that part which the critic wouU reject* 
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Gilbert west is one of thewiitenof whom 
A regret my in ability to give a sufficient account ; the 
intelligence which my inquirers have obtained is gene- 
rai and scanty. 

He was the son of the reverend Dr. West ; perhaps* 
him who published << Pindar" at Oxford about the be^ 
ginning of this century. His mother was sister to sir 
Richard Temple, afterwards lord Cobham. His father, 
purposing to educate him for the church, sent him 
first to Eton, and afterwards to Oxford ; but he was se» 
duced ta a more airy mode of life, by a commission in 
a troop of horse, procured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time in the army ; though it is 
reasonable to suppose that he never sunk into a mere 
soldier, nor ever lost .the love, or much neglected the 
pursuit, of learning ; and afterwards, finding himself 
more inclined to civil employment, he laid down his 
commission, and engaged in business under the lord 
Townshend, then secretary of state, with whom he at- 
tended the king to Hanover. 

His adherence to lord Townshend ended in nothing 

'ut a nomination (May 1729) to bo clerk extraordi- 

iry of the privy council, which produced no immedi* 

* Certainly him. It was published in 1697. C 
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ate profit ; for it only placerl him in a state of expec- 
tation and right of succession, and ii was very long be- 
fore a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he marrix d, and settled himself in a 
very pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, where he 
devoted hiinself to learnings and to piety Of hisjearn- 
ing the late collection exhibits evidence, which would 
have been yet fuller, if the dissertations which accom- 
pany his version of Pindar had not been improperly 
omitted. Of his piety the influence has, I hope, been 
extended far by his << Observations on the Resurrec-* 
tion," published in 1747, for which the university of 
Oxford created him adocterof laws by diploma (March 
SO, 1748) and would doubtless have reached yet further^ 
had he lived to complete what he had for some, time me- 
ditated, the evidences of the truth of the New Teata^* 
men'* Perhaps it may not be without affect to tell, that 
he reads the prayers of the public liturgy every:, morning 
to his family, and that on Sunday evening he called his 
servants into the parlour, and read to thesa first a ser«v 
mon and then prayers. Crashaw is now not the only 
maker of verses to whctp may be giveathe two vene- 
rable names ofjioet and tiUint, . 

He was very often visited by Lyttleion dxid Pitt, who, 
when they were weary of faction and. debates, used at 
Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table, and 
literary conversation* There is at Wickham a walk 
made by Pitt ; and, what is of far more importance, at 
Wickham Lyttehon- received that' conviction which 
produced his « Dissertation on St Paul." 

These two illustrious friends had for a while listen* 
ed to the blandishments of infidelity ; and when West's 
book was published, it was bought by some who did 
not know his change of opinion, in expectation of new 
objections against Christianity ; and as infidels do no^ 
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want malignity, they revenged the disappointment by 
calling him a raethodist. ^ 

Mr. West's income was not large ] and bis friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug« 
mentation. It is reported, tH&t the educso^on of the 
young prince was offered to him, but that he required 
a more extensive power of superintendence than it was 
thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; h^ 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
pnvy council ; (1753) and Mr. Pitt at last bad it inliis 
power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. . 

H^ was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from 
the, calamities of life ^ he lost (1755) his only son ; and 
the year after (March 36) a stroke of the pals^ brought 
to the. grave one of the few poets to whom the .grave 
might be without it terrors. 

Of hi» translations I have only compared the first 
Olympic ode with the original, and found my expectai* 
tion surpassed, both by its elegance and its exactneta. 
He does not confine himself to his author's train of 
stanzas, for he saw that the difference of the languages 
required a different mode of versification. The first 
strophe is' eminently happy ; in the second he has a little 
strayed from Pindar's meaning, who says, ^ if thou, my « 
soul, wishes to speakiof games, look not in the desert 
sky for a planet hotter than the sun ; nor shall we^ teU 
of nobler games than those of Olyrapia." He is some- 
tinges too paraphrasticaU Pindar bestowB upon Hiero 
an epithet, which, in, one word, signifies deiighting in 
hor^cB s ^ word wfaichi in the tr^nslatioBi generates 
tbese lines: 
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Hiero's toy^ brows^ whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breed». 
Pleased to ntu«e the pregnant mare, 

Pleas'd t<* tnun the yoathful steed. 

Pindar says of PelqpSf that '< he came alone in the dark 
to th^ White sea ;** and Wfest, 

V 

l^ear the billow-beaten side 

Of the foam-benlyerM main, • - 

DarkHng, and alone, he stood : 

^hich however is less exuberant than the former pass- 
age. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination^ 
discover many imperfections ; but West's version, so 
far as I have considered it, appears to be the product of 
great labour and great abilities. 

His Institution of the Garter (1743) is written with 
sufficient knowledge of the manners thai prevailed in 
the age to which it is referred, and with great elegance 
of diction; but, for want of a process of events, nei- 
ther knowledge nor elegance preserve the reader from 
weariness. 

His Imitationt of Sfiencer are very successfully per- 
formed, both with respect to the metre, the language, 
and the fiction ; and being engaged at once*by the ex- 
cellence of the sentiments, and the artifice of the copyi 
the mind has two amusements togethcfr. But such com- 
positions are not to be reckoned ^mong the great 
achievements of intellect, because their effect is local 
mnd temporary, they appeal not to reason or passion, 
but to memory, and pre-suppose an accidental or arti- 
ficial state of mind. An imitation of Spenser is nothing 
to a reader, however acute, by whom Spenser has never 
been perused. Works of this kind may deserve praise* 
as proofs of great industry, and great nicety of obser- 
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vation; but the highest praise, the praise of genius 
tbey cannot claim. The noblest be^uities of art are 
those of Which the effect is co-extended with rational 
nature, or at least with ^ the ^w^ole circle of polished 
Itfe ; wfiat is less than this can be only pretty, the play- 
thing of fashion, and the amusement of a day. 

Tberk is in the ^ Adventurer'* a paper of verses 
given to one of the authors as Mr. West's, and sup- 
posed to have been written by him. It should not be 
c^cealed, however, that it is printed with ,Mr» JagQ^9 
namue in Dodsley*s collection, and is mentioned as his in 
a letter of Sheostone's* . Perhaps West gave it without 
naming the author; and Hawkesworth, receiving it 
frona him, tboughtlt his ; for hi^ be tboug;ht it as he told 
me, and as he tells the public. 
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William Collins was bom 4it cwchestcr. 

on the twenty-fifth of day December, about I7S0. His 
father was a hatter of good reputation. He was in 1733» 
as Dr« Warbtirtoh has kindly informed met admitted 
scholar of Winchester college, wtiere he was educated 
by Dr Burton. His En^Hsh exercises were better than 
his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the pubfic by soine 
Tcrses to *< A Lady weepinjg;," published in^ The Gen-*^ 
tleman's Magazine.*' 

In 1740, he stood Jrst )n the list of the scholars to be 
received in succession at New collegCi but unhappily 
there was no vacancy^ This was the original misfortune 
of his life. He became a commoner of Queen's col" 
lege, probably with a scanty maintenance ; but was. In 
about half a year, elected a Demy of Magdalen col- 
lege, where he continued till he had taken a batclielor's 
degree, and then suddenly left the Unireraity ; for what* 
reason I know not that he told* 

He now (about 1744) came to Lond<m,a literary ad-> 
venturer, with many projects in his head, and very lit- 
tle money in his pockets. He designed many works; 
but hb great &qU was irresolution ; or the frequent 
calls of immediate necesuty broke hit scheme, and 
suffered him to pursue no settkd purpose* A man 
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douUtful of bis dinner, or tretnbliAg At a creditor, is not 
much disposed to abstracted meditation, or remote in- 
quiries. He published proposals for a history of the 
Bevival of Learning ; and I have heard him speak 
'with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen 
resentment «f his tasteless successor. But probably not 
a page oi his history was ever written. He planned 
several tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote 
now and then odes and other poems, and did something, 
however little. 

About this time I fell into his comps&ny. . His appear- 
ance was decent and manly ; his knowledge considera* 
ble, his views extensive, his conversation elegant^.and 
jhis disposition cheerful. By degrees I gained his con* 
tfidence ; and one day was admitted to him when he was 
immured by a bailiff, that was prowling in the street. 
On this occasion recourse was iiad to ifie bboksellers, 
who, on the credit of a translaticm of Aristotle's Poet- 
ries, which he engaged to write with a large -commen- 
iairy, advanced as much money as enable him to escape 
into the country. He shewed me the guineas safe In his 
hand. Soon afterwards faisunqle, Mr« Martin, a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, left bim about two thousand pounds ; a 
' sum which Collins could scarcely think exluiustible, 
•and which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were 
"then repaid, and the translation neglected. 

But man Is not bom for happiness^ Collins, who, 
while he studied to live^ felt no evil but poverty, no 
«ooner lived to study than his life was. assailed by more 
dreadful calamities, disease, wa6. insanity. 

Having formerly written his character,* while per- 
haps it was yet more distinctly impressed upon my me- 
mory, I shall insert it here. 

* In the "Ppetical Calendtf^** a collecdon (^ poems by 
J'awkes and Wbty, in several volomes^ 17^1, Sec C.^ 
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« Mr Cotliift was a man of e^tbti^Te IHeratore, and 
of rigorous faeu Itiea. H e was acquainted not only "h 1th 
the learned tongue^s, but with the Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages. He had eii^pldyed bh mind chiefly 
upon works of fiction, and subjects of fancy ; and^ bj* 
indulgitig some peculiar habits of thduglit, waa emi- 
nently delighted with those flights of imaginatioB which 
pass the bounds of nature, and to which the mihd isi*e- 
conciled only by a passive acquiescence iii popular u^- 
ditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; 
he delighted to rove throtigh the.meandei^ of enchant- 
jment, to gaze on the ixiagnificence of golden palacea, 
to repose by the water-fatls of Elysian gardens, 

*« This was however the ibharacter rather of bis incli- 
nation tlian his gepius ; the grandeur of wildnessy and 
the novelty of extravagance, were always desired bjr 
him but not always attained. Yet, as diligence is never 
wholly lost, if tus efforts aometimes caused harshness 
and obscurity, they likewise produced in happier mo- 
ments subUtnity and splendour. This idea which he 
had formed of exeellence led him to orieiUal fiction^ 
and allegorical itik^gery, and perhaps, while he was 
intent upon description^ he did not sufficitently culti* 
vate sentiment* Hia poems are the productions of t| 
mind not deficient in. fire, nor unCumished with^ know- 
ledge either of books or life, but somewhat obstructed 
in it% progress by 'deviation in quest of mistaken beau- 
ties. 

" His morals were pure,, and his opinions pious ; in 
a long continuance of poverty, and long habits of dis- 
sipation, it cannot be expected that any character should 
ba exactly unifbmu There is a degree of want by 
which the freedom of agency is almost destroyed : and 
long association with fortuitous companions will at last 
relax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of 
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foncerity. That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, 
{>a9sed aifiiost unentangled through the snares of life, it 
would be prejudice and temerity to affirm ; but it may 
be said that at least lie preserved the source of action 
unpolluted, that his principles were never shaken, that 
his distinctions of right and wrong were never confound- 
ed, and that his &ults had nothing <of malignity or de- 
sign, but proceeded from 4k>me unexpected pressure, 
or casual temptation. 

^^ The latter part of his life cannot ^e remembered 
but with pity aad sadness. He languished some years 
under that depresuon of mind which enchains the fa- 
culties without destroying them, and leaves reason the 
knowledge of right without the power of pursuing it. 
These clouds which he perceived gathering on his in* 
tellects, he endeavoured to disperse by travel, and pass* 
/€d mto France 4 but found himself constrained to yield 
to his malady, and returned. He was for some time 
confined in a house of lunatics, and afterwards retired 
<o the care of his sister in Chichester, where death, in 
1756, came to his relief. 

<' After his return from France, the writer of this 
character paid himrl a visk at Islington, where he was 
waiting for his sister, whom he had directed to meet 
him : there was then nothing of disorder <Mscerhible 4n 
his mind by any but himself; but he liad withdrawn 
* from study, and travelled with no other book than an 
English Testament, such us children carry to the 
school : when his friend took it into his hand, out of cu- 
riosity to see what companion a man of letters bad 
chosen, ' I have but one book,^ said Collins, ^ but that in 

;bebest.' 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once de- 
lated to converse, and whom I yet remember with 
endemess. 

% 9 
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He was vinted at Chicbesler, in his last illness, by 
his learned friends Dr. Warton and bis brother; to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive ti Astatic 
xsanneiB, and called them hb Irish Eclognes. He shew« 
ed them, at the same time, an ode inscf^d to Mr* 
John Hume, on the superstitioiis of the Highianda; 
which they thought superior to his other wofks, but 
which no search has yet found*. 

His disorder was not alienation of mindi but genera! 
laxity and fiebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than his iuteU^ectual powers. What he spoke wanted 
neither judgment nor spirit; but a few minutes ex- 
hausted him, so that he was forced to rest upon the 
couch, till a short cessation restored hb powers, and he 
was again able to talk with hb former Tigour. 

The apprbaches of this dreadful malady he begtti to 
feel soon after his uncle's death ; and, with the usual 
weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched tbat 
temporary relief with which the table and the bottle 
flatter and seduce. But his health continually declined, 
and he grew more and more burdensome to himself. 

TO* what I have formerly said of . fats writings may be 
added, that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully la- 
, boured, and injudiciously selected. He affected the ob* 
solete when it was not worthy of revival ; and he puts 
hb words out of the common order, seeming to think, 
with some later candidates' for fame, that not to write 
.prose is certainly to write poetry. Hb lines commonly 
are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with clusters 
of consonants. As men are often esteemed who cannot 
be loved, so the poetiy of Collins may somedmes extort 
praise when it gives little pleasure. 

Mr. Collins's first production b added here from the 
« Poetical Calendar.'* 

* It b printed in the late coUectbn, R. 
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TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HER WKEPlXa AT HS& SX&TBRa WEDDINO. 

C^ase fair Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state ; ' 

Tou may be happy in ymir turn. 

And sieze the treasure you regret. 
liVith love united Hymen stands. 

And softly whispers to your charms, 
** Meet but your lover in my bands, 

'* You'll find your sister in his arms." 
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J OHN DYER, of whom I have bo other account to 
give than bis own letters, published with Hughes's 
correspondence, and the notes added by the, editor, have 
afforded me, was bom in 1700, the second son of Ro* 
bert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caermarthenahirei a soli- 
<Ator of great capacity and note« 

He passed through Westminster school under the 
care of Or« Freincl, and was then called home to be in- 
structed in his father's profession. But his father died 
eoon, and be took no delight in the sti|dy of the' law ; 
but having always amused himself with drawing, re* 
solved to turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. Richr 
«rdson, an artist then of-' high reputation, but now better 
known by his books than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he became 
as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered 
about South Wales, and the parts adjacent; but he 
mingled poetry with painting, and about 1 727, printed 
*^ Grongar Hill'* hi Lewis's Miscellany. 

Being, probably unsatisfied with bis own proficien- 
cy, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy ; and com- 
ing back in 1740, published Th€ Ruins qf Rome. 
, If his poem was written soon after bis return, he did 
Slot make much use of his acquisitions in paintings 
whatever they might be ; for decline of health and love 
«f study determined him to the church. He therefore 
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efitered into orders; and it seems, married about the 
same tiqne a lady of the name of Ensor ;.<< whose grand- 
mother/' says hcy^ was a Shakspeare descended from 
, a brother <rf every body's Shakspeare;" by herein 175^, 
he had a son and three daughters living. 

Bis ecclesiasdcal provisbn was for a long time but 
slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in ' 
1741, Calthropin Leicestershire, of eighty pounds a 
year, on which be lived ten years, and then exchanged 
it for Belchford in I4ncolnshire, of seventy "live^ His 
condition now began to mend. In 1751, sir John 
Heathcote gave him Coningsby^ of one hundred and 
forty ppunds a year ; and in 1755 the chancellor added 
Ktrkby, of one hundred and ten. He complains that 
the repair of the house at Coning^by, and other expen- 
ses,, took away the profit* In 1757 he published, TTie 
l^(<rfce,. his greatest poetical work ; of which I will not 
'suppress a ludicrous story. Dpdsley, the bookseller, 
wascme day mentioning it to a critical visitor, with 
more expectation of success than the other could easily 
admit. In the conversation the author's age was asked, 
apd being irepresented as advanced in life, <' he will," 
, said the critic, ^< be buried in woollen." 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, nor 
long enjoy the increase of his preferments i for in* 
1758 he died, 

Dye^ is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufTigient to re- 
quire an elaborate criticism. Grongar Hill is the hap- 
piest of his productions : ^jt is not indeed very accu- 
rately written ; but the scenes which it displays are so 
pleasing, the inuiges which they raise are so welcome 
to t)ie mind, and the reflections of the winter so conso- 
nant to . the general sense or experience of mankind^ > 
that whei) it is once read, it will be read again* 

•July 24th. C, 
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The idea of The^ Ruin* of Ramt strikes more, but 
pleases less^ and the tiUe raises greater expectation 
than the peiformance g^tlfies. Some passages, how- 
ever, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as when, 
in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edifices, be says, 

- — The pilgrim oft 
At desd of lught, 'mid his otison, hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting tow'tSg 
Tombling sQ preeipitate, down &«hM, 
Batttii^ around^ loud thond'rii^ to l^e looon. 

Of The Fleece^ which never became popular, and is 
now universally neglectedt i can say little that b likely 
to recall it to attention. The woolcomber and tbe poet 
appear to me such discordant natures, that an attempt 
to bring them together is to couftle rhe 9erfient vi^tji the 
/on»L When Dyer, whose mind was not unpoeticalf 
has done his utmost, by interesting his reader in oar 
native commodity^ by intef^persiag rural imagery, and 
incidental digressions, by clothing small images in 
great words, and by all the writer's arts of delusion^ 
the meanness naturally adhering, and the irreverence 
habitually annexed to trade and manufacture, smk hinn 
under insuperable oppression ; and the disgust which^ 
blank verse, encumbering and encumbered,.superadds 
to an upleasing subject, soon repels the readp, how- 
ever willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may coun- 
terbalance this weight of censure, I have been told^ 
that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, has a 
right to be heard, said, << That he would regulate his 
opinion of the reigning taste by the iate of Dye«*'- 
Fleece ; for, if that were ill-received, he should 
think it any longer reasonable to expect fame f.^.. 
excellenee/* 
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William SHENSTONE, the son of Thomas 
ShensUme and Anne Pei^ was born in No^mber, 1714 
et the Leasoves in Haka-OweBy one of those insulated 
distriolB which) in the cMsionof the kingdom^ was 
appended, for some reason not now didcovenil>]e, to a 
distant county ; and which) though surrounded by War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire^ belongs to Shropshire, 
though pediaps thirty milea distant from any other part 
of it. 

He learned to. read of an old damey whom his poem 
of TAe School- Mi^PresM hai delivered to posterity ; akid 
soon received .«]ch delight from books, that he was al- 
ways calling for fresh entertainment, and expected that, 
when any of the family went'to market, a new book 
should be brought him, which, when it came, was in 
fondness carried to bed and kid by him. . It is said, 
that, when his request had been neglected, his mother 
?n*apped up a pie^ of wood of the same form abd pa- 
cified him for the night. 

he grew older, he went ibr a while to the gram* 

school in Hai^s«Owen, an4 was placed afterwards 

.. Mn Crumpton, an eminem school-master at Soli* 

(ul, where he tl^tinguished himself by the quickness 

^f his progress. . 
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When he was young (June, 1724) he w$is deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August, '1T2 6) of his 
grandfather; and was, with his brother, who* died af* 
ter wards unmanned, left to the care bf hi$ grandmo- 
ther, who managed the estate. 

Frmu school k^ was sent in 1732 to Pembroke col- 
lege in Oxford, a society which for half a century has 
been eminent for English (loetryand elegant literature. 
Here it appears that he found delight and advantage ; 
for he continued his name in the book ten years, though 
he took no degree. After the first four years he put oq 
the civilian's gown, but without shewihg any intention 
to engage in the profession* ^ 

Alxmtthe Umlfwheii he went to Oxford, the death 
of his grandmother devolved his affs^rs to the care of 
the reverend Mr. DolmaH, of Brdme in Staffordshire, 
whose attention he always nientioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upott English poe- 
try; and in 1737- published a small miscellany, without 
his name. 

He then Ibr a time wandered about^ to acquaint him- 
self with life, and 'was sometimes at London, Some* 
times at Bathy or any other place of pubKc resort ; but 
he did not forget his poetry »^ He published in 1741 his 
Judgment of HereultSy addressed to Mr. Lyttelton, 
who^4a^rest he supported with- great Warmth at an 
election : this was next ;^ear followed by The School* 
Mhtresa. 

Mr. Dolman, lo whose care he wais indebted' for his 
ease and leisure, died in 1745, and ^e care of his own 
fortune now fell upon him. He tiied to escape it a 
-while, and lived at his house with his tenants, who 
were distantly related ; but finding that imperfect 
|k>s8eB8ioo iticoRvement, he took the vrhdle estate onto 
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iiis own hands, tpore to, the improvemenl of its beauty, 
than the incpease of its produce* 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and 
his aiubition of rural elegance : he began from thb 
time to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, 
to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; which '1 

he did with such judgment and such fancy, a& mad(e , i 

bis little domain the envy of the great, and the admi- 
ration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by travellers* 
and copied by deugners. Whether to plant a walk in * 
undulating curves, and to place a bench at every turh 
- where there is an object to catch the view ; to make 
watei^ron where it will be heard, and to stagnate where 
it will be seen ; to leave intervals where the eye will 
be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where there 
is something to be hidden ; demand any great powers 
of mind, I will not inquire z perhaps a surly or sullen 
^>ectator may. think* such performances rather the 
sport than the business of human reason. But it must 
be at least confessed, that to embellish the form of na- 
ture is an innocent amusement ; and some praise must 
be allowed, by the most supercilious observer, to him 
who does bes|^*what such multitudes, are contending to 
^dowell« 

This praise was the praise of Shensfone ; but, like 
L all other modes of felicity it was not enjoyed without its ^ ' 

abatements* Lyttelton was his neighbour and his rivals 

L whose empire spacious and opulent, looked with dis- 

d^n on the petty state that afifieared AeA^nd it* For « 

f while the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their 

*'^intance of the little fellow that was trying to. 

. . himself admired ; but when by degrees the Lea* 

es forced themselves into notice, they took care to 

defeat the curiosity which tbey could not suppress, hf 

conducting their visitants perversely CD iaeonvenieiit 
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points of view, and introducing them jM the wrong end. 
of a walk to detect a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily connplain. Where there is 
emulation there will be vanity ; and where there is vai>i- 
tjT will be folly,* 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in hi|i ey^ ; he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks ; nething^ais- 
ed his imagination more than to ask if there we^ anj 
fishes in his water. 

His house was me^Uy and he did not improve it ; his 
care was of his grounds* When he came home from 
his walks, he might find his flooi*s flooded by a shoWer 
throu|^h the broken roof ^ but could spare no mc^ey for 
its reparation. 

In time his expenses brought clamours about hinif 
that overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's song, 
and his groves were haunted by beings very different 
from fawns and fairies^ He spent his estate in adorn- 

\ - 
* This charge sgunst the Ly ttekon family ha& been dem- 

ed with some degree of warmth by Mr. Potter, and once 

by Mr. Graves. The latter says, " The truth of the case, I 

believe, was, that the Lyttelton family went so frequent^ 

with ^eir family to the Leasowes, ithat they were unwiSing 

to break in upon Mr. Shenstone'* retirement on every oeca- 

sion, apd thejrefbre often went to the principal points of 

view without waiting for any one to Conduct tl^m regularly 

through the whole walks. Of this Mr. Shenstone would 

sometimes peevishly ^^complain; though, I am persuaded, he 

never really smpected ahy ill natured intention in his worthy and 

much-vaKied neighbours." R. 

f Mr. €^ves, however^ expresses his belief that this is a 
groundless surmise. '' Mr. Shenstone," he. adds, "was too 
much respected in the neighbourhood to be treated with 
rudeness ; and though his works (frugally as they were man- 
iiged,) added to his manner of living, must neeessanlmhave 
made him exceed lus inc<m)e9 and of course, he night seme- 
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lag it, and bis death was prababljr hastened by his anx- 
ieties. He ¥ras a lamp that spent its oil in blazing! It 
is said, that, if he had lived a little longer he would 
kare been assisted by a pension s such bounty oonld 
m0t have been ever more properly bestowed ; but that 
it was ever asked it is not certain ; it is too certain that 
it never ^as enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid ferer, about 
five on Friday morning, Febuary 1 1, 1763 ; and was 
buried by the side of hb brother in the church*yard of 
Hales-Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have ob- 
tained the lady, whoever she was, to whom his ^ Pasto- 
ral Ballad'' was addressed. He is represented by his 
friend Dodsley as a man of great tenderness and gene- 
rosity, kind to all that were within his influence ; but» 
if once offended, not easily appeased ; inattentive to 
economy^ and careless of his expenses. In his person 
he was larger than the middle size, with something 
clumsy in his form y Very negligent of his clothes, and 
rejfnarkable for wearing his grey hair in a particular 
manner ; for he held that the fashion was no rule of 
dress, and that every roan was to suit his appearance to 
his natural form.* , 

times be distressed lor moaey^ yet he h^d too much spirit to 
expose /himself to ^insults ftrom trifling sums, and guarded 
against any g^at distress, by anticipating a few hundreds: 
which his estate cecdd very well bear, as appeared by what 
remedned to his ezecators after the payment of his debts, and 
his legacies to his friends, ai^ ammities of thirty pounds a year to 
-^^^ servant, and six pounds to another ; for his wiU was dictated 
th equal justice and generosity." R. 

• •* These,** says Itfr. Graves,'* were not precisely his senti- 
. aen1;p, though he thought right enough, that every one 
ihould^ in some degree, consult his particular shape and icom- 
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Hk mind was not very compreiiensiare, nor his ci]«- 
riosi^ active ; he had no value for those parts of know- 
ledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the tU^ on 
Jf9Me^ which lias been supposed to relate an unfortu* 
Date and criminal amour of his own, was known by his 
friends to have been suggested by the story of Miss 
Godfrey in Richardson's ^< Pam<da/' 

What Gray thought of his character^ from the peru- 
sal of his letters, was this : 

<< I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's let* 
ters. Poor man 1 he was always wishingf for money, for 
fame, and other distinctions ; and his whole philosophy 
consisted in living against his will in retirement, and in 
a place which his taste had adorned, but which he on* 
ly enjoyed wheii people of note came to see and com- 
mend it ; his correspondence is about nothing else but 
thk. place and his j>wn writings, with two or three neigh- 
bpuring clergymen, who wrote verses too/* 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads^ hu- 
morous aallies, and moral pieces. 
. His conception of an eleg^ he has in his preface very 
judiciously and dbcriminately explained. It is, accor^ 
ding to his account, the effusion of a cbtitemplative 
mind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious, and 
therefore superior to the glitter of slight ornaments* 
his compositions suit not ill to this description. His to- 
pics of prabe are the domestic virtues, and his thoughts 
are pure and umple ; but wanting combination, thejr 
want variety. The peace of solitude, the innocence of 
inactivity, and the unenvied security of an humble sta- 

plezion in adjusting his dress \ and ^utt no fashion ought to 
sanctify what was ungracefuli absurd, or really deform* 

ed.'* a 
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ticm, can fill .but a (i^i)^ pages. Th^t of .^bich the es** 
sence is uniformxtf «lUbe<: soon. described. His elegies 
have therefore foo milch resemblance of each ottfbr. 

The lines are sometimes suph as elegf requires, 
smooth and easy ; bu^ ^ tbit^ prpfie bis cteim is not 
c^Kistant ; bis dictioa is often harsh) ira|>n;^)er9 and af- 
fected ; his words ill^oined, or iil chosen ; and his phrase 
un^lfully imrerted. 

Tb^ yjW^ \V^ An.9^r^<^ ai* 9t th^ lij^t ,s?4 airy 
kiiids, such as trip lightly, s^d lumbly -^^Qgf i9^iJti|ou^t^e 
load of any weighty meaning. From these, however, 
Bural Elegance has some right to be expected. I once 
beard it praised by a very learned lady ; and though the 
lines are irregular, and the thoughts diffused with too 
much verbosity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both 
philosophical^ argument and poetical spiiit* 
. Of the rest I cannot think any excellent : The Sky- 
iark pleases me best, which has however more of the 
epigram than of the ode. 

^X. tbf four p^rts of hi^ Pastoral ^Uad f;lemand 
particular notice. I cannpt but regpet that it is pf^f al ; 
an intelligent reader, acquainted with the scenes of 
real life, sickens at the mention of the crook^ the fiifie^ 
the iheefi^ and the kids which it is not necessary to 
bring forward to notice, for the poet's art is selection, 
and he ought to shew the beauties without the gross- 
ness of the country life. His itanza seems to have been 
chosen in imitation of Row's "Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with 
Love or nature:. 

I priz'd every hour tliat went by, 

Beyond all that had plea^d me before ; 

But now they ate past, and I agh, 

And I grieve that I priz'd them no more 
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When fypc^d the fair nymph to forego^ 
What tog^vdnhi feh m my keart ! 
H Y^t I thought (hut it might not be *6o) 

Twas with pain that she fawnt^ depart. 

Sh^ gaz'd, » I sloMrly wi^dtew, 
M^ pttth 1 eould han^ diaeem ; ^ 

So iiweetiy she hade ipse ^dtea, 
I thought thit afae bade me retunu 

Ih the second this passage his its prettjmesSi thodgb 
it be not e^t^iat to the former s 
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I have found otit a gift for myhir-i ^ 
I have fouii4 where the wood pigefus bree4 ^ 

But let me that phmder forbear^ ' 

She will Uf *twas a barhatous ^ed,i 

Forhe ne'eycQUldbetrue^aheav^fr'dy ' 
Who could rob a poor bird of it^ y^ong ; 

And I loy'd her the more when 1 heard 

Such tendemete fall from her toi^e. 

In the third he mentioiis the common-places of ^mor« 
ous poetry with aome Isiddresa : 

'Tis hia with mocjc^passion to glowl 

'Tis his in smooth tules to unfold, 
Ifow her face is as bright as the snow, 

And her bosom, be sure, is as coldv 

How the ui^tiagales laboutthe straiuy 
With the notes of this charmer to ne i 

How they vary their accents in vsun, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing bettw than this natutal 
'Strain of hope. 
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Alas ! firom the day that, we met. 

What hope of an eiid to wf iroea, 
When I cannot endure to foi^t '^ 

The glance that undid o^ repoae t 

Tet time may diminiah the pain : 
The flower» and the Arub, and tile tree, 

WMcb I rear'd for her plearare in Taint 
lA time may have comfort for me* 

His LtvUie9 are by their dtie exempted from tho 
severities of criticism ; yet it may be remarked % a 
lew wordsi that his hamour is sometinuss g^osSy and sel« 
dom sprightly. 

Of the moral poems, the first is TVte choice of Her^ 
culcBy from Xeoophon. The nutabers are smooth, the 
diction elegant, and the thoughts just ; but something 
of Tigdur is still to be wished, which it might have had 
by brevity and compression. His Fate of Delicacy has 
an air xk gaity, but not a very pointed and general 
iliotal. His blank verses, those that can read them may 
probably find to be like the blank verses of his neigh* 
bours; Love and Honour is derived from the old bal* 
lad, ^ Did you not hear of a Spanish Lady ?*'-— I wish it 
welt enough to wish it were In rhyme. 

7%e school-Mis treesj of which I know not what claim 
it has to stand among the moral works, is surely the 
most pleadng of Shenstones's performances. The adop- 
tion of a particular style, in light and short compositions, 
contributes much to the increase of pleasure i we are 
entertained at once with twq imitations, of nature in tlie 
sentiment of the original author in the style.; and be- 
tween them the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 
The general recommendation of Shenstone is easiness 
^ simplicity ; his general defect is want of comprt- 
hension and variety. Had his mind been better stored 
with knowledge, whether he could have been great, I 
Know not i be could certain^ imve beea agreeable. 
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T HE following life was written, at my request, by 
a gentleman who had better information than I could 
easily have obtained ; and the public wiU perhaps wish 
that I had solicited and obtained more such favours 
from him.* 

— _ * / 

« Dbar Sir, 

« In consequence of our different conversations about 
authentic materials fpr the life of Young, I send you the 
following detail. 

« Of great men, something must always be said to 
gratifiy curiosity. Of the illustrious author of the Mght 
ThQUghtB much has been told of which there never 
could have been proofs ; and littje care appears to have 
been taken to tell that, of which proofs, with little trou- 
ble* might ^ave been procured." 

Edward Youkg was bom at Upham, near Win- 
chester, in June, 1681. He was the son of Edward 
Young, at that time fellow of Winchester college at)d 
rector of Upham ; who was the son of Jo. Young of 
Woodhay in Berkshire^ styled by Wood, gentleman. In 
September, 1683, the poet's father was collated to the 
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prebend of GilUngham Mingr, in the church of Sanim, 
J hy bishop Ward; Whca Ward's faculties were im- 
i paired through age^ bis , duties were necessarily per- 
r formed by others. We learn from Wood, that at a 
I visitation of Sprat'sy July the ISth, 1686, the pi*ebend- ' 
• ary {^reached a Latin sermon, afterwards published, 
r with which the bishop was so pleased, that he told the 
i chapter he was concerned to find the preacher had one 
o^ the wqfst prebends in their church- Some time after 
"" this in consequence of his merit and reputation, or of 
the interest of lord Bradford, to whom, in ir02, he 
dedicated two volumes of sermons, he' was appointed 
chaplain to king William and queen Mary, and pre- 
ferred to the deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 
1720, says, << he was chaplain and clerk of the closet to 
the V late queen, who. honoured him by standing god- 
mother to the poet." His fellowship of Winchester he , 
resigned iri favour of a gentleman of the name of Har- 
ris, who married his only daugiirer. The dean died at 
Sai'umj after^a short illness, in 1705, in the sixty*third 
l^earcjf his agQ« On the Sunday after his decease bish- 
op Burnet preached at the cathedral, , and began his- 
sermon with sayin,^, " Death has been of late walking 
round us, and makin.^ breach upon breach upon us, 
and has now carried away the head of this body with a 
stroke; so that he, whofii you saw a week ago dis- 
tributing the holy mysteries, is now laid in the dust. 
But he still lives in the many excellent directions he 
has left Ais, both how to live and how to die .'* 

The dean placed his san upon the foundation at W in- 

~*~estor college^ where he had hiinself been educated. 

this school Edward Young remained till the elec- 

n after his eighteenth birth-day, the period at w hich . 

lose upon the foupdation.are superannuated. Whetlier 

e did not betrny his abilities early in life, or his maft- 
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ters had not skill enoug^h to^iscover in their pupil any 
marks of g^iiis 4br which he merited reward^ or no 
:' vacancy at Oxford offered them an opportunity to be* 
atow upon him the reward provided for merit by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham ; certain it is, that to an Oxford 
Isllowship our poet did not succeed. By chance, or by 
ch(nce, new college cannot claim the^ honour of num- 
bering among its fellows hior who wrote the Ji^gAi 
Thought9, .^ 

On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered an in- 
dependent member of new college, that he might live 
at little expense In the warden^ lodgings who was 'a 
particular friend of "^is father's, till he should be qua* 
fified to stand for a fellowship at All Souls. In a few 
. months the warden of New college died. He then 
removed to Corpus colleger. The president of this 
society, from regard also for his father, invited him 
thither, in order t^ lessen his academical expenses. In 
1708, he was nominated to a law fellowship at All Souls 
by archbishop Tenison, into whose hands it came by 
devolution. Such repeated patronage, while it justifies ' 
Burnet's praises of the father, reflects credit on the 
. conduct of the son : the manner in which it was exert- 
«d seems to prove that the father did not leave behinit 
much wealth. ^ 

On the 33d of April, 1 714, Young took his degree 
of bachelor of civil laws, and his docter*s degree on the 
10th of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it is 
said, an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever com- 
menced tutor is not known. None has hitherto boasted 
to have received his academical instrucdon from the 
author of the Mght Thouf^htt, 

It is probable that his college was proud of him no 
less as a scholar than as a poet ; for in 1716, when thf) 
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foundation of the Codrington' library was laid, two years 
after he had taken his bachelor'a degree, Young was 
appointed to speak the Latin oration. This is at least 
particular for being dedicated in English ^ To the 
ladies of the Codrington fatniiy." To these ladies he 
says, that << he was unavoidably flung into a singularity, 
by being obliged to write an epistle dedicatory void of 
common-place, and such a one was never published 
befdre by any author whatever ; that this practice ab- 
solved them from any obligation of reading what was 
y presented to them ; and that the^ibookseUer approved of 
I it, because it would make people stare, was absurd 
enough^ and perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edi* 
tiou of his works ; and prefixed to an editicm by Curll 
and Tonson, 1741, is a letter from Young to Curll, if 
we may credit Curll, dated December the 9th, 1739, 
wherein he says, that he has not lelsuse to review what 
he formerly wrote, and adds, (< I have not the < Epbtle 
to lord L*ansdowne/ If you will take my advice, I 
'would have you omit that, and the oration on Codring- 
ton. I think the collection will sell better without them/' 
[ There are who relate, that, when first Young found 

himself kulcpendent, and his ow« master at All t^ouls, 
he was not the ornament to religion. and morality which 
he aft^'wards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had cea9cd,some 

time before, by his, death ; and Young was certamly not 

ashamed to be patronised by the infamous Wharton. 

Bat Wharton belHended in Young, perhaps, the poet, 

nd partictilarly the tragedian. If virtuous authors must 

e patronized only by virtuous peers, who shall point 

em out ? 

Y^ Pope is said by Ruff head, to have told Warbur- 
on, that Young bad much of a sublime genius, ClMr|^ 
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withoat common sense ; so ihat his genius, having no 
guide, was per|!elually liable to degenerate into bora- 
bast. This made him pass 9i foolish youths the sport of 
peers and -poets : but his having a very good heart ena- 
bled him to support the clerical character when he 
assumed it, first witji decency, and afterwards with ho- 
nour.** 

They who think ill of Young's tnorallty in the early 
pari erf" his life, may perhaps be -wrong ; but Tindal 
could not err in his opinion of Young's warmth and 
ability in the cause of religion. Ticfdal used to spend 
much of his time at Alt Souls? "The other boys," said 
the atheist, " I cap always answer, because I always 
know whence theyhave their arguments, which' I have 
read a hundred times ; but that fellow Young is con- 
tinually pestering me with something of his own.*'* 

After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may 
be reconcileabli^. Young might, for two or three yeai*s, 
have tried that kind of life, in which his natural princi- 
ples would not suffer him to wallow long. If this were 
so, he has left behind him not only his evidence in 
favour of virtue, but the potent testimony of experience 
• against vice* 

i We shall soon see that one of his earliest productions 
was more serious than what comes from the generality 
of unfledged poets. 

YouBg perhaps ascribed the good foi tune of Addison 
to the « Poem to his Majesty,'* presented, with a copy 

* As my great friend is now become the subject of biogrik- 
phy» it should be told, that, evei^ time I called upon Johnson 
during the time 1 was employed in collectings materials for this 
life and putting it together, he never suffered me to depart 
without some such, farewell as this : ** Don't foiget that rascal 
Tiada], nr. Be sure to hang, up the aitfaeist'! Muding to 
tbit^aliepdotey which Johnson had mentiolied to me. 
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of verses, to Somers } and hop^ that he also ^ight 

soar to wealth and bonoxu^ on wings o^ the same kind 

His first poetical flight was when queen Anne called «*. 

up to the house pf lords the sons of the earls of Norths 

ampton and Ayleshury, and added» in one day* ,teD 

others to the number of peers. In order to reconcile 

the people to ooe, at leasts of the new lords, he pub* 

lished^in \7 i%j An Efiutle to the Right HouQurablc 

Qeorgf jLor4 Z^nsdomme* In this compositioa the poet 

pours out his panegyric with the extravagance of « 

y^ung n3an> whcf thinka has pji^esefit stocj^ of wealth will 

o^ver be exhausteif . 

I T^ poefi9 aeems intended also to reconcile the public 

to the late peaee. Thit is endeavoured to be done by 

shewing that mei^ are slain in war, and that in peace 

i << harvests vave») and CDQiinerce sweUa her sail." It 

I thb be humaniqrr for winch he meafki k ; is it politics ? 

' Another purpose of tliis epislle appears to have been, to 

'\ prepare'the puhUc for the reception of some- tragedy he 

might have in hand. Hia lordship's patronage, he says, 

> will not let him ** repent hia passion for the stage ;" 

I and the particular praise bestowed on ^ Othello" and 

^ Oroonoko" looka as if sottie such cbia*acter as Zati* 

ga was evet) then in coHtemfrhAion* The »flrectk)nsU<e / 

mention of the deathp of his friend Harrison of New 

College at the cloiki of this poem, is an instance of 

' Young^ art, which displayed itself so wonderfully some 

I time afterwards in^he Mght Thought^^ of making the ^'' 

publit a party in his private sorrow. 

ShouTd justice call upon you to censure this poem, 

[ it ought at least to be remembered that he did not in- 

tit' in his works; and that in the letter to Curll," 

we have seen, he advises its omission. The hook- 

' Hers, in the late body of English poetry, Should have 

stinguished what was detiberateljT rejected by Uie 

Vol. in. Z 
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respective authors.* This I shall be careful to do with 
regard to Young« *\l think." says he, " tihe followii^ 
pieces in.^>«r volumes to be the roost excusable of all 
that I have written ; and I wish ies9 ap^iogy was needfttl 

r for these. As there is no recalling what is got abroad, 

the pieces here republished I have revised and cor- 
seted, and rendered theni as fiurdonable as it was in 
my power to do." 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut «iily against 
literary sinners. 

When Addispn published << Cato" in 1713, Youngp 
had the honour of prefixing ^o it a recommendatory 
copy of verses. This b one of the pieces which the 
author of the ^f^ht noughtB did not reputdish. 

On the appearance of his Poem on the Last £>ayf 
Addison did not return Young*s compliment; but 
"Thie Englishman" of October 29th i7l3, which 
was probably written by Addison, spealcs handsomely 
of this poem. Tke Last Doy was published soon af- 
ter the peace. The vice chancellor's imfiritnatvr^ for 
it was printed at Oxford, is dated March the \9th^ 
1713. From the exordium Young appears to have 
spent some time on the compointion of it. While other 
V bards <<with Britain's hero set their souls on fire,'* 

he draws he says, a deeper scene. MaHboro^gh had 
been considered by Britain a> her hfro ; but, wh^ the 
Za9/ Z)ay was published, female cabal, had blamed for 

■f*\- a time the laurels of Blendheim. This serious poem 

was finished by Young as early as 1710, before :h& was 
thirty, for part of it is printed in the « Tatler."t It 
was inscribed to the queen in a dedication, . which, 
for some reason, he did not admit into his wprks. It 

* Dr. Johnson^ in many cases, thought and cUrected differ* 
^ ently, particulaily in Young's Works. J.N. 

t Not hi the Tafler.* bat la the 6uBTdian» May 9, 1713. C. 
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tells her, that hU only title to the great honour he now 
does hhnseif, is the obligation which he formerly received 
from her rojal indalgence. 

Of tliis ohligation nothing is now known^ unless be al- 
luded to her being his godipother. He is said indeed to 
have been engaged at a settled stipend as a writer for the 
court. In Swills ^^ Rhapsody on Poetry" are these lines^ 
speaking of the^ court— ^— 

Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace. 
Where Pope Will nerer shew his face, 
Where Y—muKt tartore his inventkm 
To flatter koares, or lose his pension. 

That Y«*means Young seems clear from four o^ev 
tines in the same poem ; 

Attend, ye Popes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune yotlr harps and strew your bays ; 
Your panegyrics heje provide ; 
You cannot exr on flattery's side* 

' Yet who shall say with certainty, that Young was a pen- 
^sioher ? in all modem periods of this country, have not the 
.'Writers on one side been regularly called hirelings and on 
the other, patriots ? v 

Of the ded^ation the complexion is clearly politicaL 
It speaks in the highest terms ^of the late peace ; it 
gives her majesty praise indeed for her victories, but 
says, that the author is more pleased to see her rise 
/rem this lower world, soaring above the clouds^ pass- 
ing iha first and second heavens, and leaving the 
fixed stars behind her ; nor will he lose her there, he 
says, but keep her stilt in view through the boundless 
spaces on th6 other ude of creation, in her Journey 
lowards eternal bliss, till he beholds the heaven of 
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heavens opien, and angels receiving^ and conveying her 
still onward from the stretch of his imagination, which 
tires in her pursuit, and falls back again to earth. 

The queen was soon called away from this lower 
worldy to a place where human praise or human fiatter7, 
even less general than this, are of little consequence. If 
Young thought^ the dedication contained ortly the praise 
of truth he should not have omitted it in his works. 
Was he conscious of the, exaggeration, of party ? 
Then he should not have written it. Tiie poem 
itself is not without a glance towards politics, notwith- 
standing the subject. The cry that the church was in 
danger had not yet subsided. The <* Last Day,'* written 
by'lTlayman, was much approved by the ministry and their 
friends. 

Before the queens death, The force of Religion^ 
or Vanquished Xot'^, was sent fnttfthe world. This 
poem is founded on the execution of lady Jahe Gray, 
and her husband lot*d Guildford, 1554, a story chosen 
for the subject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and 
wrought into a tragedy 1^ Rowe. The dedication of it 
.to the countess of Salisbury, does not appear in his own 
edition. He hopes it may be some excuse for his pre* 
sumption, that the story could not have been read 
without thoughts of the countess of Salisbury, though 
it had been dedicated to Another. " To behold,** he pro- 
ceeds, <' a person only virtuous, stirs in us a prudent 
regret ; to behold a person onijf amiable to the sigh^ 
warms ns with a religious i^ijgnation , but to turn our 
eyes to a countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasur' and 
improvement; it works a sort of miracle, occasions 
the bias of our nature to fall off* from sin^ and makes 
our very senses and affections converts to our religion, 
and promoters of our duty.** His flattery was as ready 
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Ibr the other sex fts for ours, and was at least as welt 

^ adapted. 

August the 27th, If 14, Pope writes to his friend 
Jcirvas, that he is just arrived from Oxford ; that every 
ooe is much concerned for the queen's death, but that 

r BO pange^rics are ready yet for the king. Nothing 
like friendahip had yet, taken place between Pope and 

[ You^g ; for soon after the event which Pope mentions, 
Young published a poem on the queen's death, and his 
majesty's accession to the throne. It is inscribed to 
Addison, then secretary to the lord justices. What- 
ever were ^ obligations which he had formerly receiv- 
ed from Anoe^ the poet appears to aim at ^methiug 
of the same soit from George. Of the poem the imen* 
tioa seems to have been, to shew that be had the same 
■extravagant strain of praise for a king as for a -queen. 
To discover, at the very onset of a foreigner's reign, 
that the ^ods bless his new subjects in such a king, is 
•something more than praise. Neither was this deemed 
one of bis eareuaaiie fiiecea^. We do not find it in his 
works. 

Young^s father had been well acquainted with lady 
Anne Wharton, tlie first wife of Thomas Wharton, 
£sq. afterwards tnarquis oC Wharton ; a lady celebrated 
for her poetical talents by Burnet and by Waller. 

To the dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, already 
' 'mendoned, were added seme vei^cs <* by that excel- 
lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton," upon i s being 
.tran^ated into English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood. Wharton after he became ennobled, did not 
drop the son of his old friend. In bim, during the short 
Ume be lived, Young found a patron, and in his disso- 
lute descendent a friend and a companion. The mar- 
quis died in April, 17.15. In the beginning of the next 
jieaf the yowig marquis set out upon Ins travel^ from 
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ivhUh he returned in abaut a twelvemonth* The be|^- 
ning of 1717 carried him to Ireland; where, sa^s the 
Biograpbia, ^^ on the score of bis extraordinary quali- 
des, he .bad the, booour done him of beipj^p Emitted, 
though upder age, to take^ his^seat in the house of 
lords." . 

With his unhappy character) it is not unlikely th^t 
Young went to Ireland. Ij*rom bb tetter to Richardson 
on '^ Original Compoution." it is clear he was,^ som« 
period of his life, in that country, <*I rememhery 
says he, in that letter, speaking of Swift, ''as I and 
otbersjvere taking with himjin evenipg wajk, about m 
mile out of Dublin,- he stopped short ; we passed on^f 
but perceiving h^ did not follow us, 1 went back and 
found hirxi: fixed as. a statuet and earnestly gaisiog up- 
ward at a noble elm, whicb in its uppernaost branches 
was much withered and decayed. Pointing- at it, he 
said, " I shall be iike that tree, I shall die at top/* Is 
it not probable^ that this visit to Ireland was paid when 
he had an opportunity of going thither with his avowed 
friend and patron ? ■' . 

From « The Englishman" it appeairs that a tragedy 
by Young was in the theatre so early as 1713. Yet 
Busiris was not brought upo». Drury-lane stage till 
1719. It was inscribed to the duke of Newcastle, « be- 
cause the late instances he had received of his graced 
undeserved and gncomngion favour, in an affair of some 
ccmsequence, foreign to the theatie, had taken from 
him the privilege of choosing a pStron.** The dedica- 
tion he afterwards suppressed. 

BuairiB was followed in the year 1731 by 7%e J?«u 
venge. He dedicated this famous tragedy to the duke of 
Wharton. « Your grace," says the dedication, « has 
been pleased to make yourself accessary to the follow- 
ing scenes, not only by suggesting the most beautiful 
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tncideat in them, bttt bf malung all possible provisioo 
for the aiiccess of the whole." . . 

That his grace should have suggested the incident to 
whicli he aliudes, whatever that liicideDt might have 
beesi9 is not unlikeiy* The last mental exertion of the 
superannuated young man, in his quarters at Lerida 
in Spain, was some scenes oi a trage^ <m the story of 
Mary queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated ^^< Marriage a la Mode" to Whar- 
ton's tnfamoua relation Rochester, whom he acknow* 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry { .but as 
the promoter of his fortune. YouDg concludes his ad- 
dress to Wharton thus— -"My present fortune is his. 
bounty, and my futui*e his care ; which I will venture 
to say will be always remembered to his honour, since 
be, I Ig^ow intended h» generosity as an encourage- 
.Hient. to merits though through his very pardonable 
partiality to cme who bears him so uneere a duty and 
pespect, I happened to receive the benefit of it/' That 
berever had such a patTon as Wharton, Young took all 
the pains in his power to conceal from the world, hy- 
ex.cluding this dedication from his works. He should 
have remembered that he at the same time concealed 
his obligation to Wharton for I^e moat beami/ul inci^ 
de7it in what is surely not his least beautiful compos^^ 
tioo. The. passage just quoted iS) in a poem afterwards 
addressed to Walpole, literally copied : 

Be this thy partial sin^e from censure free ! 
*Twas meant for merit, though it fgU on me. 

While Young, who, in his Love qf Fame complains 
grievously how often *< dedications wash an ^thiop 
white," was painting an amiable duke of Wharton in 
pcrbhable prose, Pope was, perhaps, begiiming to de* 
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iciifec tke « 6corn tttiA wonder of tiis days'* te lasdng 

verse. 

To the pitroiMige of mnoh a charactef j bad Young 
studied rb^. *s imich as Pope, he wotrkJ hwe known 
Kow ttttle to feave trusted* Yoangf however, was cer- 
tainly indebted lo it for aofln^hing ntateriaF; tod the 
duke's regard fer Yoang, added to bH lust of prme^V 
procured to All Soul's College a dooatioo^ wHieb was 
not forgotten by the poet Whea be dedicated 7%e Re- 

It will svrprkie you to see m^ cite second Atkin^i 
Case 136, Stiles v^^m the attoraey geisNtil, Marcb 
14, I rfOy as authority for the fife of a poet. But biogra** 
"phers dooot always find such certain gm^s as the 
oaths of the persons wboln they r<Bcerd. Chancellor 
Hardwache was to detei^ine whether two annuitiea, 
granted by the ^ke of Wbarton to Yoong, were foi» 
legal eensiderations. One was dated the 24th of MaixJif 
If 19, and accounted for his grace*s^ bounty in a »tyle 
princely awt commendable, if not legd— ^ considering 
j^t the pubUc good is advanced by the encouragement 
of learning and the polite arts, and hdng pleased there-- 
in with the attempts of Dr. Y.Oung, in eonstderatioo 
thereof, and the love I bear him,*' &c. The <Aher was 
jdat^ the loth of July, 1733. 

Yoiuig on his examination, swore that he quitted the 
£xeter family, and refused an annuity of IQO/. which 
ikad been oflTered him for life if he would continue 
tutor to lord Burleigh, upon the^ pre^ssing solicitations 
of the duke of Wbartbnv and h'ls grace's assurances of 
l^rbvidiBg for hhn in a much more ample manner. It 
;a|so ajppeared that the duke had giV^n him a bond for 
(#00/. dated the 1 Sth of March, 172 1, in consideration' of 
Ills taking sevelial journeys, and being at great expen* 
:ees, ia order to be chosen member of the house of 



eommons, at the duke*A desire, a^d m consideration of 
his dot taking two livings of 200/. and 400/. in the gift 
of All Souls 6olle^ie, on his grace's pronMSes of aervLig 
and advancing him Ih the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter lumilf I am ^inabl^ 
td f^We^aiiy account. The attempt to gtst into parliament 
. t<rats at Ckencester^ ^VKhei^e Young stood a contested 
election; His grac^ discovered in hirA talents for ora« 
tory as well as f«r poetry. Nor was this judgment 
wrong. Young, after he took orders, became a very po* 
pulav preacher) and was much followed for the grace 
and arfimationof his delivery. By his oratorical tatents 
he was once in his life, according to ttie Biographiaj^ 
Inserted. - As he was preachuig in his turn at St. 
James^ hfe plainly perceived it was out of bis power 
to conimand the attention of his audience. This so af- 
fected the feelings of the preacher, that he sat hack lA 
the pulpit, ahd burst into tears. But we must pursu6 
his poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a let- 
ter addressed to their common friend Tickell. For the 
secret history of the following linesyif they contain any, 
it is now vain to seek i 
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jBi Joy oneejoifi'df in sorrow, now, for y^itr^ 
Partner in grie^ and brother of my tears^ 
TickeUj accept this verse, thy mournful due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he and 
Young used to »* communicate to each other whatever 
verses they wrote, even to the least things." 

In 1719 appeared a Parafihrase on fiart of the Book 
^ Job. Parker, to whcwn it is dedicated, had not long, 
y means of the seals, being qualified for a patron, . Of 
lis work the author's opinion may be known from his 
»tter to Curll : « You seemj in the collection you pro^ 
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posCy to have omiltd4 what I iimk m^ claim the first 
place in it ; 1 mean < a iranslaiicm from part of Job,* 
printed by Mr* Tonson*'* Tbe dedicatioi^ which was , 
only saffered to appear in Mr, Tonson's edition, while 
it speaks with sattSifftction of his present retirement, 
seems to made an usual struggle to escape from re-^ 
tire mem. But every one who' smgs injthe dark does not 
.sing from joy. It is addressed, in no' common i^rain of 
flattery, tp a chancellor, of whom^be clearly appears to 
have had no kind, of knowledge. 

pf his satires it would not have been possible to fix 
the dates witbout the assistance of first editions, which, 
as you had occasion to observe in your account of Dry* 
deuj are with difftculty found. We must thelH have re- 
ferred to the poems, to discover when they were writ- 
ten. For these \ntemal notes of time we should not 
have referred in vain. The first satire laments, -that 
** guilt's chief foe in Addison is fled." The second ad- 
dressing himself, asks, 

Is thy ambition swostingfor a rhyme, 
I'hou unambitious fopl^ at this late time 
A fool 9X forty is a fool indeed. 

The satires were originally published separately in fo* 
lio, under the title of The Universal FasMn. These 
passages fix the appearance of the first to about 1725, 
the time at which it came out. As Young seldom suf- 
fered his pea to dry, after he had once dipped it in 
poetry, we may conclude that he began his satires soon 
after he had written theii^ra/»^ra«f on Job. The last 
satire was certainly finished in the beghming df the 
year 1736» In December, 1 7 Sfs, the king, in his pass- 
age from Holvoetsluys, escaped with great difiicultjr 
from a storm by landing at Rye ; and the conclusion of 
the satire |ums |be escape into miracle, in such an 
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eticomiastic stnio of complaint aa poetry too often seeka 
to pay to royalty* 

From the sixth of these poems ve learn, 

'Midst empire's channs, how CaroCtia's heart 
Glowed with the love of Tirtae avtd of art : 

since the grateful poet tells us*^ the next couplet^ 

Her fayoar is difibs^ to that dcg^ree. 
Excess o€ goodnassflt has Sawn'd on me* * 

her majesty had stood godmother, and given Her name, 
td the daughter of the lady whom Young married in 
1731 ; and had perhaps shewn some attention to lady 
'Elizabeth's future husband. 

The fifth satire, on vfomerty was not published till 
1737 ; and the sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1738, he gathered theni 
into one publication, he prefixed a preface \ in which 
he observes, that ** do man can converse much in the 
i9orld| hut at what he meets witH he must either b^ in- 
sensible 0( grieve, or be angry or smile. Now to smile 
at it, and turn it faito ridicule," he adds, " I think most 
eligible, as it hurts ourselves least, and gives vice and 
folly the greatest offence. Laughing at the misconduct 
of. the world will, in a great measure, ease us of any 
more disagreeable passion about it. One passion is 
more effectually driven out by another than by reason, 
what ever some teachi*' So wrote, and ao of course * 
thought, the Uvcly and witty satirist bX the grave age of 
almost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote The 
Last Day. After all. Swift pronounced of these satires, 
" they should either have been more angry or xpore 
Ty. i 



Is it not somewhat singular that Yoting^ preservei^i ' 
VithoiH any palliation, thid preface, so. bhintlv decisiTC 
in favour of laughing at the world, in the^opie jpollec- % 
tion of his works which contains the mournful, angiy, ^ 
glooroy, J^ight Thought % 2 , 

At the coBctuston of the ^e&ce he applies KJato's 
bel^tiful fable <f «' T^e Birth of Love" to modern 
poetry, with the addition, ^' that poetry^ like love, is a 
littii^ subject to bli^KlQe^^ whiclr makes Jier nwtake 
lier way to prfeOMtnentft and honOKHW ; and .that she re- 
tains a dutiful admiration of her father^sfamiiy ; but di- i 
vLde.s her favours, and generally lives with her motherfs 
Relations." Poetry, it is true, did not lead Y^tmng to pre* 
ieiments ojr to 'honours ; but was there not lometlui^ i 
tike blindness )p the flattery which he sometimes forced 
her and her sister prose to utter ? She was always, in- 
^eed, taught .by him to entertain a most dutiful admira- 
tion of riches ; but surely Young, though ne^ly related 
to poetry; had4io connexion >v1tn her whom Plato makes 
the mother of love. That he could not well complain 
of being related to poverty ap(>eai^ clearly from tKc | 
Ijequent bounties which his gratitude i*edbrds, and I 
from the wealth which he left behind him. By The 
UniversfLl fiassion he acquired no vulga» fortune, more 
than three thousand pounds. A considerable sum had 
already been swallowed up in the South Sea. 'Pdt this 
loss he took the vengeance of, an author. His muse 
makes poetical use more than once of a South Sea •! 
dream. , . 

It is related by Mr. Spence in his medbusbript anec- 
dotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinson, that Young, 
upon the publiction of his Universal PaaaioUf received* 
from the duke of Grafton two thousand pounds; and 
that, when one of his friends exclaimed, ** Two thou- < 
6and pounds for a poem !'' he said it was the best bar- , 
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gain he ever made in his life, for ihe poem was worth 
four thousand. 

This 8t6ry may be true ; but it seems to have been 
raised from the two answeim of lord Burghley and sir 
Philip Sidney in Spencer's life. 

After inscribing his satires, not perhaps without the 
hopes of preferment and honours, to stilbh names as the 
duke of Dorset, Mr. Dodingt9n, Mr. Spencer Coinp« 
ton, lady Elc2abeth Germaine, and> Si* Robert Waiptfle, 
he returns td plain panegyric. In 1736 he addressed a 
poem to sir ][l6bert Walpole, of which the title suffi- 
ci^ntlf explains the intention. If Young must be ac- 
knowledged a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour^ 
of did not' choose, to be a lasting one. The ^ataiment 
is^ among the pieces he did not admit into the number 
of his excusable wntingB, Yet it contains a couplet 
which pretends to pant after the power of bestowingv. 
immortality : 

OA how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
"^ In deep eternity ta launch thy name*; 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been 
continued, possibly increased^ in this. Whatever it 
might have been,^ the poet thought he deserved ; for 
he was not ashamed to acknowledge what^ without his 
acknowledgpnent) would now perhaps ilever have been 
known ^ 
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My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fipci 
The streams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
"" ftrcsh the dry domains of poesy. 

'**e purity of modem patriotism will term Young a 
-'"er, it must at least be confessed he was a grate- 
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The reign of the new monftrdi was ushered in By 
Young with Oceatiy an ode» The faint of it was taken 
from the royal speech, which recommebded the io- ^ 
crease "and the encouragement of the seamen ; that they \ 
might be << invited, rather than compelled by force and 
violence, to enter into the service of their country V a 
plan which nunianity must lapaent that policy has not 
even yet been able, or willing, to carry into execution. 
Prefixed to the <»riginal publication were an Odt to the 
Kingy Pater PratrkCy and an ** Essay on Lyric Poetry.** 
It is but justice to confess, that he preserved neither of \ 
them ; and that the ode itself, which in the first edition 
^nd iti the last, consists of seventy-three stanzas, in the 
author's own edition is reduced to forty-nine. Amon|^ , 
the omitted passages is a ^ Wish," that concluded the 
poem, which few would have suspected Young of form- 
ing ; and of which, few, after having formed it, would , 
confess sometlilng like their shame by suppression* 

It stood originally so high in the author's opinion, ' 
that he entituled the poeild, Oceauy an Ode. Concluding ' i 
with a fVUh^ This wish cpnsists of thirteen stanzas. j 
The first rims thus : . * j 

Otnsiyltteal 

Along the va£^ 
Of humble lil^» secure frmn foes! 

My fnend siacere« 

My judgment clear. 
And gentle business my repose ! ^ 
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The three last stanzas are not more remarkable for 
just rhymes : but altogether, tljey will make rather a 
curious page in the life of Yoiing : 

Prophetic schemes. 
And golden dreams, 
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May h unsanffiiine cast, away ! 
Have what I have» 
^ And five, Tiot leave^ 
Enamour'd of tiie present day ! 

My hours my own ! 
My faults unknown ! 
My chief le venue in content! 
Then leave one beam 
Of honest fame / 

And- scorn the laboured monument ! 

m 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great Tuav 
When mighty nature's self shall die, • 

Time cease to glide. 

With human pride 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! 

It is whimsical, that he, who was soon to bid adieu to 
rhyme, should fix upon a measure in which rhyme 
abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, in his '^Essay 
on Lyric Poetry," prefixed to the poem— ^* For the 
more harmony likewise I chose the frequent return of 
rhyme, which laid me under great difficulties. But 
difficulties overcome, give grace and pleasure. Nor 
can I account for the fileasure of rhyme in general (of 
which the modems are too fond) but from this truth," 
Yet the modems surely deserve not much censure for 
their fondness of what, by their own confession, affords 
pleasure and abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his Essay did not occur to 
him when he talked of << that great turn" in the stanza 
iust quoted. <* But then the writer must take care that 
le difficulty is overcome. That is, he must make 
lyme consist with as perfect sense and expression, as 
would be expected if he was perfectly free from that 
rbackle." 
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Another part of this essay will convict the following 
stanza of, what every reader will discover in il "invol- 
luntary burlesque." ' ^ 

The northern blast. 
The shatter'd mast, 
^ The s^ the whirlpool, and the rock. 

The breaking spout. 
The stars gone out^ 
The boiling streight, the monster's s^k. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many vo- 
}umes, if all their productions were to be tried, like 
this by an elaborate essay on each panicular specif 
of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 

If Young be not a lyric poet, be is at least a critic 
in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyric poetry can be 
proved bad, ii was first proved so by his own criticism- 
This surely is candid. 

Mibourn was styled by Pope "the fairest of critics/* 
only because he exhibited his own version of Virgil 
to be compared with Dryden's which he condemned, 
and with which every reader had it hot otherwise m 
bis power to compare it. Young was surely not the 
most unfair of poets for prefixing to a lyric composi- 
tion an essay on lyric poetry, so just and impartial as 
to condemn himself. 

We shall soai come to a work, before which we find 
indeed no critical essay, but which disdains to shrink 
from the touchstone of the severest critic ; and which 
certainly, as I remember to have heard you say, if it 
contain some of tlie worst, contains also some of the 
best things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of " Ocean,'* when he 
was almost fifty, Young entered into orders. In April, 
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172&,* not hmg afier he bad put on the 'gown, he was 
appointed chaplain to George the second. 

Tlie tragedy of << The Brothers," which was already 

in rehearsal he immediately withdrew from the stage. 
The managers resigned it with some reluctance to the 
delicacy of the new clergyman* The epilogue to '^ The 
Bfothevs,^ tlie only appendages to any of his three 
plays which he added himself, is, I believe, the only 
one of the idod. He calls, .it a historical epilogue. 
Finding tha^^ GuiU*s dreadful close his narrow scene 
denied,^' he in a manner, continues the tragedy in the 
epilogue, and relates how Rome revenged the shade 
of Demetrius, and punished Perseus " for this night's 
deed/' 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the 
biographer of Pope, which places the easiness and 
simplicity of the poet in a singular light. When 1^ 
determined on the church, he did not address himself 
to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the best in* 
^Btructions in theology ; but to Pope, who, in a- youthful 
frolic, advised the diligent perusal of Thomas Aquinas. 
With this treasure Young retired from interruption to an 
'Obscure place in-the suburbs. His poetical guide to god- 
liness hearing nothing of him during half a year and 
apprehending he might have carried the jest too far, 
sought after him, and found him just in time to pre- 
vent what Ruffhead calls *< an irretrievable derange- 

mexit." 

That attachment to his favourite study, which made 

him think a poet the surest guide to his new profession, 

left him little doubt whether poetry was the surest 

1 to its honours and preferments. Not long indeed 

* Davies, in his life of Garrick, says lf20 and that it was 
educed thirty three years after^ which corresponds with 
e date m p. 284. C 
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after he took orders, be pabushed ia prosei 1783, ^ A 
true Estimate of Human Lifei" dedicated, notwitlk- 
standing tbe Latin quotatiom with which it aboonds, 
to the queen ; and a sermon preached before the house 
of commons, 1739, on the martyrdom of king Charles^ 
intituled ^ An Apology for Pnnces, or the Reverence 
due to goremment." But the <' Second Course," the 
counter-part of his <* Estimate ;*' without which it can- 
not be called ^ a true estimate,*' though in 1738 it was 
announced as << soon to be published,'*^ney|^ appeared ; 
and hn old friends the muses were not forgotten. In 
1730 he relapsed to pb^ry, and sent into the world 
« Jmfterium Pelagi : a naval lyric, written in imilatioii 
of Pindar's spirit occadkxied by his majesty's return 
from Hanover, September, 1739, and the succeeding^ 
peace it is inscribed to the dake of Chandos. In the 
preface we are told, that the ode is the most spirited 
kind of poetry, and that the Pindaric is the most spirit- 
ed kind of ode, << This I speak," he adds, ^ with suffi- 
cient candour, at my own very great peril. But truth 
has an^ eternal title to our confession, though we are 
sure to suffer by it. Behold, again, the fairest of poets. 
^ Young's " Imperium Pelagi" was ridiculed in Field- 
ing's ^ Tom Thumb ; " but, ]et us not Ibrget that it 
was one pf his pieces which the author of the ^ Night 
Thoughts" deliberately refused to own. . 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published 
epistles to Pope, ^ concerning the authors of the 
Age," 1 730. Of these poems one occasion seems to 
have been an apprehension lest, from the liveliness of 
his satires, lie should not be deemed sufficiently serious 
for promotion in the church. 

In July, 1730, he was presented by his college to the 
rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May, 1731, he 
married lady Elizabeth Lee^ daughter of the earl of 
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Litchfield, and widow of ccdonel Lee. His cotmexioD 
with this Lady arose from his father's acquaintance, al- 
ready mentioned, with lady Anne Wharton^ who was 
coheiress of sir Henry Lee of Dichley in Oxfordshire. 
Poetry had lately been taught by Addison to aspire to 
the arms of nobility) though not with extraordinary happi* 
neiss. « 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself tip in some measure^ to the comforts of his new 
connexion, and to the expectations of that preferment 
which he thought due to his poetical talents, or, at least, 
to the manner in which they had so frequently been ex- 
erted. 

. The next production of his muse was The Sea^pieccj 
in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an ^ Ex- 
tempore Epigram on Voltaire ;" who when he was in 
England, ridiculed, in the company, of the jealous 
English poet, Milton's allegory of <^ Sin and Death"-*- 

- Tou are so witty, profligate, and thin. 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, an^ Sin. 

Fix»Q the following passage in the poetical dedication 
of his Sea-piece to Voltaire^ it seems that this extem- 
poraneous reproof, if it must be extemporaneous (for 
what few will now affirm Voltaire to have deserved any 
reproof) was something longer than a distich, and some- 
thing more gentle than the distich just quoted. 

No stranger, sir, though bom in foreign climes. 

On Dorset downs^ when Milton's page. 

With Sin and Death provok'd fhy rage. 
Thy rage prov '-'d who sootVd wkh ^-efUle rhymes ? 

By Dorset downs he probably meant Mr. Dodington^s 
seat* In Pitt's poems is « An Epistle to Dr. Edi^ard 
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Yoong, at EastbQry m Dorsetobire, on the review at 
Sarum, 1732." 

While with your Dodington retired you at, 
Charm'd with his flowing- Burgundy and wit, &c. 

Thomson, in his<\ututnn, addressing Mr. Dodit)gt(»y 
calls his seat the.8eat of the muses. 

Where, in the secret bower and wining walk. 
For virtuous Youn^^ and thee they twine the bay. 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before on 

Philips, the second 

r • . 

Who nohly durst, in rhymemnfetter'd verse. 
With British ft^edom sing the Britush song, 

added to Thomson's example and success^ might perhaps 
induce Young, as we shall see presently, to wnte his great 
work without rhyme. 

In 1734 he published <' The Foreign Address, or the 
best Argument for Peace, occasioned by the British 
Fleet and the Posture of Affairs. Written in the Char* 
acter of a Sailor.*' 'It is not to be found in the author's four 
volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his 
ambition to some original species of poetry. This poem - 
concludes with a fbrmal farewell to ode, which few of 
Young's readers will regret : 

My shell, which Clio gave» which king^t applaud, 
Which Europe's bleedli^ genius call'd abroad. 
Adieu! 

In a species of poetry altogether his own, he next tried 
lus skill, and succeeflecL 
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Of his wife he was deprived 1741. Lady Elizabeth 
bad lost, after her marriage with Young, an amiable 
daughter^ by her former husband, just afier she was 
married to Mr. Temple, son of lord Palmerston. Mr* 
Temple did not loi>g* remain after his wife, though he 
wa» married a second time, to a daughter of sir John 
J3amard% whose son is the present peer* Mr* and Mrs* 
Temple have generally been considered as Philander 
and Narcissa. From the great friendship which con- 
stantly subsisted between Mr. Temple and Young, as 
well as from other^ circumstafices, it is probable that 
the poet had both him and Mrs. Temple in view for 
these characters ; though at the same time some pas- 
sages respecting Philander do not appear to suit either 
Mr. Temple or any other person with whom Young 
-was known to be connected or, acquainted, while all the 
circufx^stances relating to Narcissa liave been constant- 
ly found applicable to Young's daughter-iuTlaw. 

At what abort intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons particular- 
ly- lamented ; none that has read ZV J\fiffhi ThoughtB 
{m^ who has not read them ?) needs to be informed* 

Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ! 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fifl'd her horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and lady Elizabeth Young could be these three victims, 
over whom Young has hitherto been, pitied for having 
to pour the *< Midnight Sorrows" of his religious po- 
etry ; Mrs. Temple died in 1736: Mr. Temple four 

ars afterwards, in 1740; and the poet's wife seven 
.onths after Mr. Temple,. in 1741. How could the in- 
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satiate archer thrice slay his peace in these three per- 
Qonsi *^ ere thrice the moon had fill'd her horn V* 

But in the short preface to ^ The complaint*' he se- 
. ribusly tells us, << that the occasion of this poem was real, 
not fictitious ; and that the facts mentioned did natural- 
ly pour these moral reflections on the thought of the 
the writer." It is probable, therefore that in these three 
contradictory lines the poet complains ihote than the 
father<>in-law9 the friend, or the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these facts, or, if the 
names be those generally supposed^r whatever heighten- 
ing a poet's sorrow may have given the fa^ts ; to the 
sorrow Young felt from them, religion and morality 
are indebted for the ^^ht Thought. There is a plea* 
sure sure in iadness which mourners only know I 

Of these poems the two or three first have been pe« 
rused perhaps more eagerly and more fre(|uentiy than 
the rest. When he got as far as the fourth or fiftfi, his 
original motive for taking up the pen was answered ; 
hi;i grief was naturally either diminished or exhausted. 
We still find the same pious poet; but we hear less of 
Philander and Narcissa, and less of the mourner whom 
h9 l^ved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in her 

. way to Nice, the year after her marriage ; that is, when 

poetry relates the fact, << in her bridal hour.** It is more 

than poetically true, that Young accompanied her to 

the continent : 

# 

I flew, I snatch'd h«r from the rigid nortii, 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the difli- 
culties painted in such animated colours in ^< Night the 
Third." After her death, the remainder of the party 
passed the ensuing winter at Nice. 
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The poet leems perbapt in these compositions to 
dwell with more melancholy on the death of Philander 
and Narciisa, than of his wife. But it is only for this 
reason. He who runs and reads may remembery that in 
the Mght Thiiught9 Philander and Narcissa are often 
mentioned and often lamented. To recollect lamenta- 
tions ever the authpr^s wife» the memory must have 
been charged with diatmct passages. This lady brought 
him one child, Fredenck, now living, to whom the 
prmce of Wales was godfather. 

That domestic grief i% in the first ^instance to be 
thanked for these ornaments to our language, it is im« 
possible to deny. Nor would it be common hardiness 
to contend^ that worldy discontent had no hand in these 
joint productions of poetry and piety. Yet am I by no 
means sure that, at uay rate, we should not have had 
something of the same colour from Young's pencil, 
notwithstanding the liveliness of his satires. In so long 
a life, causiea for discontent and occanons for grief 
must have occurred. It is not clear to me that his 
muse was not sitting upon the watch for the first which 
happened. ^* Night Thoughu'* were net uncommon to 
her, even when first she visited the poet, and at a time 
when he himself was remarkable neither for gravity 
nor gloominess. In his Last Bay^ almost his earliest 
poems, he caJls her *< The Melancholy Maid,' 
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-Whom dismal scenes delig^h^ 



Frequent at tombs and in tlie realms of night. 

"In the prayer which concludes the second book of the 
~ me poem, he says— • 

^Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! hov d&Tine to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of eternal day \ 
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When Young was writing a tragedfi Grafton is said 
by Spence to have sent him a boinun skull, ^kh a' can- 
dle in it, as « lamp ; and the poet is reported to h«v« 
used it. 

What he calls « The true Estimate of Human Life,-" 
which has already been menti<med, exhibits onljr the 
wrong side of the tapestry ; and, being asked why he 
did not shew the right,, he is sud to haVe replied, that 
he could not By others it has been told me that thia 
was finished ; but that, before there existed any coj^yy 
it was torn in pieces by a Isldy's monkey. 
' Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for the 
man^ and to bring the gloomines of the J^^ight TMtpghu 
to prove the gloominess of Young, and to shew that his 
genius, like the genius of Swift, was in some meastire 
the sullen inspiration of diseontent ? 

From them who answer in the alirmatife it should 
not be concealed that, though *< Invisibilui zien decipi«* 
unt*' appeared upon a deception in Young'Sgreimds, 
and ^ Ambulantes in hdto audi^mnt vocem Dei" en a 
building in his garden, his parish was indebted to the 
good humour of the author of the Mghi ThaUghH for 
an assembly and a bowling-g^en. 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but the 
famous *<< De mortius nil nisi bonum'' always appeared 
to me to savour more of female weakness than 'of man* 
ly reason. He that has too much feeling to speak ill of 
the dead, who, if they cannot defend themselves, are 
at least ignorant of his abuse, will not hesitate by the 
most wanton calumny to destroy the quiet, the reputa* 
tion, the fortune, of the living. Yet censure is not heard 
beneath the tomb, any more than praise. << De mortuis 
nil nisi verum— De vivis nil nisi bonum''— >would ap- 
proach much nearer to good sense* After all, the few 
handfulsof remaining dust which once composed the 



tM>df of the aiuthor of the Mght ThoughtB feel not 
misch cotKeni whether Young pass now ibr a man of 
wtjfncw^ or for a << fellow of infinite jest.** To this fk« 
▼our must come the whole famil)^ of Torick. His im* 
mortal part, Wherever that now dwells, is still less so* 
Itcitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sen^ility it is of some 
fittle consequence whether contemporaries believe, and 
posterity be taught to believe, that his debauched and 
3reprobate life cast a Stygian gloom ovet the evening of 
his Other's day», saved him the trouble of feigning a 
olttracter completely detestable, and succeeded at last 
ife bringing his " grey hairs with sorrow to the grave/* 
The humanity of the world, little satisfied with in- 
"venting perhaps a melancholy disposition for the father, 
proceeds next to invent an argument in support of their' 
invention, and chooses that Lorenzo should be Young*s 
own son. The Biographia and every account of Young 
pretty roundly assert this to be the fact ; of the abso- 
lute possibility of which, the ^ographia itself, in par- 
ticular dates, contains undeniable evidence. Readers I 
know there are of a strange turn of mind, who wilL 
hereafter peruse the MgAt ThoughtM with less satis- 
faetiort ; Who will wkh they >had still been deceived ; 
who will quarrel with me for discovering that no such 
chairacter as tliat of Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human 
nature, or broke a father's heart. Yet would these ad- 
mirers of the sublime and terrible be offended, should 
you set them down for cruel and for savagef 

Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son^^if it be 
tue, in proportion as the character of Lorenzo is dia- 
bolical, where are we to .find the proof T' Pertiaps it is 
:l^ar from the poems. 

From the first line to the' last of the Jpght Thoughts 
not one expresskm can be discovered which betrays any 
Vol. IIL Bb 
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thing like the father. In the ^ Second Night*' I find an 
expression which hetrays aome thing else ; that LoreI^' 
zo was lila friend ; one, it is possihle, of his former 
companions} one of the duke of Wharton^s set. i he 
poet styles him *^ gay friend ;'* an appellation not very 
natural from a pious incensed father to such a being as 
he paints Lorenzo, and that being his son* 

^- But let us see how be has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some of whose features the 
artist himself must have turned away with horror. A 
subject more Miocking, if his only child really sat to 
him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo ; upon 
the hortid story told of which Young composed a shoH 
poem of fourteen lines in the early part of his life, which 
he did not think deserred to be republished. 

In the «< First Night," the address to the poet*s suiv 
posed son is, 

Lorenzoy Fortuiae makes her court to thee. 

Is a the « Fifth Night"— 

And bttmt Lorenzo stiU for the sublime 
Of life^ to hang his aity nest on high ? 

Is this a picture of the son of the rector of Welwyn ? 

« Eighth Night"— 

la foreign realms (for thou hast travell'd far)— 

which ev#i now does not apply to his son. 

In « Night Fire"— 

So wept liorenzo fair Clarissa's fote ; 

Who gwe that ang^i-boy on whom he dotes ; 

And died to give hu&y otphan'd in bis birth I 
4 
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At the beginning of the <« Fifth Night*' we find— 

Ix>renzo» to recriminftte is just, 

I g^rant ihe roan is rain who writes for pndse. 

Buty to cut short all inquiry ; if any one of these pass* 
ag^s^ if any passage in the poemsy be applicable, mf 
friend shall pass for Lorenzo. The son of the author of 
the ^i^ht Thoughts was not old enough, when thef 
were written, to recriminate, qr to be a father. The 
J^ght Thoughts were begun immediately after the 
mournful event of 1741. The first ** Night's** appear, 
in the books of tlic company of stationers, as the pro* 
perty of Robert DodsIey,,in 1742. The preface to 
« Night Seven** is dated July the fth, 1744. The mar- 
riage, in consequence of which the supposed Lorenzo 
was bom, happened in May, 173 L Young's child was 
not bom til) June, 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, thh 
finished infidel, this father to whose education vice had 
for some years put the last hand, was only eight years 
old. . 

An anecdote of this cruel son, so open to contradic* 
tion, so impossible to be true, who could propagate ? 
Thus easily are blasted the reputations of the living 
and. of the dead. 

Who, then, was Lorenzo ? exclaim the readers I 
have mentioned. If we cannot be sure that he was his 
son, which would have been finely terrible, was he not 
his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questtons which I do not pretend to an- 
swer. For the sake of human nature, I could wish 
'^orenzo to have been only the creation of the poet's 
Vncy ; like the Quintusof Ami Lucretius, '< quo no- 

line,** says Polignac, << que m vis Atheum intellige." 
That this was the case, many expressions in the Mght 
Thoughts would seem to prove, did not a passage in 
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<< Night Eight'' apfk^ar to shew that he had sooietlung; 
in his eye for the ground-work at least of the painting. 
Lovelace or Lorenzo may be feigned characters ; but a 
writer does not feign a name of which he only givds the 
initial letter : 

Ten not Califtta. 6he will laugh the dead, 
- Or send thee to her heimitj^ with L— -. 

The Biogmphia, not satisfied with pointing but the 
son of Youngi in that sonV life-time, as his father's 
I^orenzo, travels out of ita way into the history of the 
son, and tells of his having been forbidden his college 
at Oxford for misbehaviour. How such anecdotes, were 
they true, tend to illustrate tlie life of Young, it is not 
ea^y to discover, Wa^ the son of fhe author of the 
Mght ThoughUj indeed, forbidden his college for a 
time, at one of the universities ? The author of « Pa- 
radise Lost** is by some supposed to have been dis* 
gracefully ejected from the other. From juvfenile follies 
who is free ? But whatever the Biographia chooses to 
relate, the son of Young experienced no dismission 
from his college either lasting or temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second youth 
and to leave him at the same time the experience of 
that which is past, he would probably spend it differ^ 
ently-— who would not ?— -he would certainly be the 
occasion of less uneasiness to his father. But, from the 
same experience, he would as certainly, in the same 
case, be treated differently by his father. 

Young was a poet : poets, with reverence be it spo- 
ken, do not make the best parents. Fanqy and imagina- 
tion seldom deign to stoop from their heights ; always 
stopp unwillingly to the low level of common duties. 
Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue their rapid flight 
beyond the ken of mortalsy and descend not to earth but 
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whem iDMftpcllcd bf iKcessitf. T1>e prose of tnttinary 
ocGoereiiGm ir bene»th ttie dignky of poets. 

He who is connected with the aatbor of tiie JSTight^ 
'noughts^ only by veneratioD for the poet and the 
christian, may be allowed to observe, that Young is one 
of those conceralng whomy aa you remark in your ac- 
count of AddisoOf it is proper rather to say ^ nothing that 
is false than all that is true.** 

But the son of Youag would ahnost sooner^ I know, 
pass fur a Lorenzo, than sec himself vindicated, at the 
expense of his father's menoory, Irom folfies which, if . 
it may be thought jp^eable in a boy to have com- 
mitted them, it is surely praise-worthy in a man to lament, 
and certainly not only unnecessary but cruel in a biogra- 
pher to record* ' 

Of the J\/ight ThougAtt^ notwithstanding their au- . 
thor's professed retii^ment, all are inscribed to great 
or to growing names. He had not yet weaned himself 
from earls and dukes, from the speakers of the house of 
commons, lords commissioners of the. treasiuy, and 
chancellors of the exchequer. In ^^ Night Eight" the 
politician plainly betrays himsel f 

Think no post needful that demands a knave ; 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands. 
So P thought : think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
•♦ Night Nine," weary perhapsof courting earthly pattx>ns, 
he tells his fioul^ 

HencefoT^ 
Thy patp^ he, whose £adem has diopt 
Yon gems of heaven; eternity thy prize ; 
And leavp the racers of tlie world their own. 

The^ Fourth Night^ was addressed by « a much in* 
debted muse'* to the honourable Mr. Yorke^ now lc»*d 

B b3 
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Hardwicke ; who meant t& haTe laid tke muae under still 
greater obligation, by the Uving of Shenfield in Essex, if 
it had become vacant. 



. The << First Night'* concludes with this passage 

Dark, tbdugh net blind, fike thee, Moenides: 
€r Milton thee. Ah t could I reach your strain ; 
Or his who made Meonides our own ! 
Man too be sung. Immortal man I sing. 
Oh had he prest this theme, parsuM the track 
Which opens out of .darkness into day . 
Oh had he mounted on his wing ^i(^ fire, 
Soar'd where 1 sink, and sung inW>rtal man«* 
How had it blest mankind^ and rescued me t 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, in \ 756, 
the first volume of ."An Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope," which attempted, whether justly or 
not, to pluck from Pope his « Wing of Fire,*' and to re- 
duce him to a rank at least one degree lower than the 
first class of English poets. If Yoimg accepted and ap- 
proved the dedication, he countenanced this attack up- 
on the fame of him whom he invokes as his muse. 

Part of ^* Paper- sparing" Pope's third book of the 
<« Odyssey," deposited in the museum, is written upon 
the back of a letter signed " E. Young," which is clear- 
ly the hand-writing of our Young. The letter, dated 
only May 3nd, seems obscure ; but there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the friendship he requests was a literary 
one, and that he had the highest literary opinion qF 
Pope. The request was a prologue, I am told. 

Dear Sir, May the 2d. ' 

<< Having been often from home, I know not if you 
have done me the favour of calling on me. But, be that 
as it will, I much want that instance of your friend^p 
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I mendoned in my last ; a friendship I am Yciy ^sensi- 
ble I can receive from no one but yourself. I should 
not urge this thing so much but for very particular rea- 
sons ; nor can you be at a loss to conceive how a < trifle 
of this nature may be of serious moment to me; and 
while I am in hopes of the great advantage of your ad- 
vice about it) I shall not be so absurd as to make any 
further step without it* I know you are much engaged 
and only hope to hear of you at your entire leisure. 
^ I am, sir, your most faithful 
^ and obedient servant, 

« E. YOUKG." 

Nay, even after Pope's death, he says, in ^ Night Se- 
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Pope, who could'st make immortals, art thou dead P 

Either the " essay," then, was dedicated to a patron 
who dis>approved its doctrine, which I have been told by 
the author was not the case § or Young appears, in his 
old age, to have bartered for a dedication, an opinion 
entertained of his friend through all that part of life 
when he must have been best able to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three short pas- 
sages, which stand almost together in <^ Night Four," 
should not be excluded. They afford a picture by his 
own hand, from the study of which my readers may 
choose to form their o\vn opinion of the features of his 
mind and the complexion of his life. 

Ah me !«tlje dire effect 
4lt>f k>itenng here, of death defrauded long ; 
UT old so gracious (and letUiat suffice) 
JH^ TfeiTf nuuter knows me not, 

Iv'e been so long remember'd I'm forgot. 

« 
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Wt«a in hia cww?ticrs» caw I pour niy^pl«inl, 

They drink it as the nectar of the g^reat ; 

And aqueeze my hand and beg me cpme tomorrow. 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 

Court^favour, yet untaken 1 besiege, 

* 

If this aong lives, posterity shall know 
One, though in Britain bom, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev»n gold might come a day tbo late. 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plann'd his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state. 

Deduct from the writer's age « twice told the period 
spent on stubborn Troy," and you will spll leave him 
more than forty when he sat down to the miserable 
siege of cburt favour. He has before told us. 

« A fool at forty is a fool indeed.'** 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in 
consequence of what the general thought his « death 

bed." 

By these extraordinary poeihs, written after he was 
sixty, of which I have been led to say so much, I hope 
by tlic wish of doing justice to the living and the dead, 
it was the desire of Young to be principally known. He 
entitled the four volumes, which he published himself, 
« The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts." 
WMle it is remembered that from these he excluded 
many of hk writings, let it not be forgotten that the re- 
jected pieces contained nothing prejudicial to thqpcause 
i>f virtue, or of religion. ^Were every thing that Young 
ever wrote to be published, he would only appear pp- 
Kaps in a less respectable light as a poet, and more des- 
picable as a dedicator ; he would not pass for a worse 
christian or for a worse man* This enviable praise is 
due to Youn^« Can it be claimed by every writer ? His 
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dedicatioDS) after all, he had perhaps^ no right to tup* 
press. They all, I believe, speak^ not a little to the ere- 
dit of his gratitude, of favours received ; and I know not 
whether the author, who has once solemnly printed an 
acknowledgment of a favour, should not always print it* 

Is it to. the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a 
poet, that of bis J^ight Thoughts the French are parti- 
cularly fond ? - ' 

Of the EfiUafih on lord Aubrey Beauclerkt dated 
1740, all I know is, that I find it in the late body of 
English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to 
have taken in the J^ight Thought $ oi ey cry thing which 
bore the least resemblance to ambition, he dipped 
again in politics. In 1745 be wrote Reflections on the 
public situation cf the kingdom^ addressed to the duke 
qf J^evfcastle ^ indignant, as it appears, to behold 

— A pope bred princefing crawl ashore. 
And whilst cot throats, with those swords that scraped 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance. 
To cut his passage to the British throi^^. 

This political poem might be called a " Night 
Thought." Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the Mght Thoughts^^ though he did not 
gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's *« Devout 
meditations" is a letter from Young, dated January 
19, 1752, addressed to Archibald Macauly, Esq. thank- 
ing him for the book, which Jie says he shall never 
lay far out of his reach ; for a greater demonstration 
f a sound head and a sincere heart he never saw. 

In 1753, when The Brothers had lain by him above 
thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If any part of 
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his fortune had been acquired hy servility of^adulsddn, 
lie now determined to deduct from it no inconsiderable 
sum, as a gift to the society for the propagation of 
the gospel. To this sum he hoped the profits of 7*ile 
Brother9 would amount. In his calculation he was 
deceived; but by the bad success of his play the so« 
feiety was not a loser. The author made up the sum he 
originally intended, which was a thousand pounds, from 
hi^ own pocket. 

The next performanci^;.which he- printed was a prose 
publication entitled << The Centaur not fabulous, ia dx 
letters to a friend^ on the life in vogue.*' The couclu* 
sion is dated November 39, 1754. In the third letter 
is described the death-bed of the ^< gay* young, noble» 
ingenius, accomplislied, and most wretched Akamont.'* 
His last words were^^< My principles have poisoned 
my friend, my extravagance has beggared pny boy, vaj 
unkindness has* murdered my wife." Either Altaraoot 
and Lorena^o were the twin production of fancy, or Youngs 
was unlucky enough to know two characters who bore 
no little resemblance to each other in perfection of 
wickedness. Report has been accustomed to call Alta- 
mont lord Euston* 

The Old Man*9 Belafise occasioned by an epistle to 
Walpole, if written by Youngs which I much doubt, 
must have been written very late in life. It has been 
seen, I am told, in a miscellany published thirty years 
before hia^eath. In 1758, he exhibited The Old Man*9 
Relapse in more than words, by again becoming a de* 
dicator^ and publishing € sermon addressed to the king* 

The lively letter in prose, " On Original Composi« 
tion** addressed to Richardson the author of " Clarissa," 
appeared in 1759. Though he despair <^ ol\breaking 
through the frozen obstructions of age and care's iaii 



cumbem cloud) into that flow of thought and brightness 
of expression which subjects so polite require;" jret is 
it more like the production of untamed, unbridled youth, 
than of jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put 
liim in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channels of the Nile 
at the confiagration : 
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Pulrenilenta vocant, sebtem sine flumine valles. 

Such laden labours are like^Lycurgus's iron money, 
which are so much less in value than in bulk, that it 
required barns for strong box^s, and a yoke of oxen to 
draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land^ ^we must 
travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, far for food ; we 
inust vbit the remote and rich ancients. But an inven* 
tive gentus may safely stay at home; that, like the 
widow'scruse, b divinely replenished from within, and 
affords us a miraculous delight. He asks why it should 
aeem altogether impossible, that heaven's latest edi* 
tions of the human mind maybe the most correct and 
fair ? and Jonson, he tells us, was very learned, as Sam- 
son was very strong, to bis own hurt. Blind to the na- 
ture^ of tragedy, he pulled down all antiquity on hb 
head, and buried himself under it. 

Is this " care's incumbent cloud,'* or « the frozen 
obstructions of age ?" 

Is this letter Pope is severely censured for his " fall 
from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and harmoni- 
ous as the spheres, into childish shackles and tinkling 
nds ; for putting Achillea into petticoats a second 
s s*' but we are told that the dying swan talked over 
epi^plan with Young a few weeks before hii de«> 
cease* 
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Young's chief inducement to write this lettei* was, as 
he confesses, that he might erect a monumental mar- 
ble to the memoiy of an old friend. 'He, who imploded 
his pious pen for almost the last time in thus doing 
justice to the exeniphiry death-bed of Addison, might 
probably, at the close of his own life, afford ho useful 
lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that he 
will see in his next how far Addison is an original. Qut 
no. other letter appears. 

The few iities which stand iti the last edition, as << sent 
by lord Mekombe to Dr« Young, not long befbt« bis 
lordship's death,'' were indeed so sent, but .wei^ onfj 
an introduction to what was there meant by Tht Mtaet 
latest Sfiark, The poem i» necessary^ whatever may 
be its merit, since the preface to it is already ^printed. 
Lord Melcombe called his Tuseuium << La Trappe.^ 

** Love thy countzy, wish it well* 

Not with too intense a care, 
'Tis enough, that, when it fell. 

Thou its nun didst not share. 

Envy's censure, flatteiy^s praise. 

With ui^ov'd indHFerence view ; 
Learn to trade life's dangerous maze, 

With unering virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide^but near the shore. 

Thus prepar'd, thy idipTteti'd sail 

Shall, whene'er the winds inopease, 
Seizing each propitious gale, 
i, WsA thee to the port of peace. 
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Keep thy oooBoieiice from off^nce^ 

And tiempestttous p#fl8kms free> 
■Soy when thou art call'd from hencc^. 

Easy shall thy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be, 

Gheefful thy allotted stay. 
Short th' account 'twixt God and thee i 

Hope abaUoDeet thee on &e way : 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's self shaU let thee m. 
Where its never-changing state 

Full perfection shall begin.** 

The poem was accompanied by a letter* 

«Za TVafifiej the 27th of Oct. 1761. 
^K)ear sir, 
<< You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 
amusement : I now send it you as a present. If you 
please to accept of it, and are willing that our friend- 
ship should be known when we ai*e gone, you will be 
pleased to leave this among those of your own papers 
that may possibly see the light by a posthumous publi- 
cation. God send u» health while we stay, and an easy 
journey. 

" My dear Dr. Young, 

<' Yours, most cordially, 

** Meloombe." 

In 1762, a short time before his death Young pub- 
lished Resignation. Notwithstanding the manner in 
which it was really forced from him by the world, cri- 
ticism has treated it with no common sererity. If it 
shall be thought not to deserve the higbeat praise^ on 
the other side of fourscore^ by whom, except by New- 
ton and by Waller, has praise been merited ? 
Vol. in. C c 
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To Mrs. MoDtftgtt^ the &iiioiia cbaniuoo qf Shak« 
speare, I am indebted for the history c^ ResignaHotu 
Observing that i^rs. Boscaweni in the midst of bcr 
grief for the loss of the admiral^ derived consolation 
from the pemsal of the Mght T^ought»^ Mrs. Montagu 
proposed a Tint to the s^uthor. From, conversiog with 
Youi^t Mrs. Boscawen derived still further consola- 
tion ; and to that visit she and the world were indebted 
for this poem. It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the 
following lines : 

Vet write I must A lady sues : 

How shamefiil her request ! 
My bnki in labour witb duU rhyme, 

Hers teeming with the be^ ! 

And again-^ 

And friend you have, and I the aime» 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to UCe those healing thoughts 

Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the sphit of tby th^roe 

Extracting for your ease, 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her own 
words, that Young's unbounded genius appeared to 
greater advantage in the companion than even in the 
author ; that the Christian was in him a character still 
n^ore inspired, more enraptured, more sublime, than the 
poet ; ^md that, in his ordinary conversation, 

-^-—letting down the golden chs^ii from high. 
He drew his audience upward to the slcy. 

Notwithstanding Young had said^ in his " Conjec- 
tures on original Composition,'* that ^ blank verse is 
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'^erse unfallen, tincurst } yerse reclaimedt re-iothroned 
m the true language of the gods :" notvithfttanding he 
administered consolation to his own grief in this immor- 
tal langaage, Mrs, Boscawen was comforted in rhyme. 
While the poet and the Christian were applying this 
comfort) Young had himself occasion for comfort^ 
in consequence of tho sudd^i death of Richardson 
■who was printing the former part of the poem. Of 
Richardson's death he says ■ 

When heaven would kindly set us feet, 

And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes the most effectual means. 

And robs us of a friend. 

To Resignation was prefixed an apology for its ap- 
pearance : to which more credit is due than to the 
generality of such apologies^ from Youngs unusual 
anxiety that no more productions of his old age should 
disgrace his former fame. In his will, dated February 
1760, he desires his executors, in a fiartieular maip- 
ntti that all his manuscript books and writings what* 
ever might be burned^ except his bpok of accoui^s. 

In September, 1754, he added a kind of codicil, 
wherein he made it his dying tntreaty to his housekeep- 
er, to whom he left 1000/. << that all his manuscripts 
might be destroyed as soon as he was dead, which 
would greatly oblige her deceased ^V»d.** 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by surviving 
those he loved, or by outliving their affections, could 
only recollect the names of two friends^ his house- 
keeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and it may 
serve to repress that testamentary pride, which too of- 
ten seeks for sounding names and titles, to be inform- 
ed that the author pf tl^e « Mght Thoughts*^ ^d ^ not 
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blush to leaTe a legacy to lua friend Henry Stevens^ a 
hatter at the Templegate.'* Of these two remaining 
friends one went before Young, But at eighty-four, 
« where" as be asks in 7%« CeutmuTf ^ is that wcnid 
into which we were bom ?" 

The same humiUty which marked a hatter and a 
housekeeper for the friends of the author of the J^ffAt 
JTioughtBy had before bestowed the same title on his 
footman, in an epitaph in his Church^yard upon James 
Baker, dated 1749 ; which I am glad to find in the late 
collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed with 
more ill nature than wit, in a kind of novel published 
by Kidgell 1755, called the Cardy under the names of 
Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In Apfil 1765, at an age to which few attain, a pe*- 
riod>as put to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, 
but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the « Biographia,** which I know 
not to have been trne, of the manner of the burial ; 
ofthe master and children of a charity-school, which 
he founded in his parish, who neglected to attend their 
benefactor's corpse ; and of a bell which was not caus- 
ed to toll as often as upon those occasions bells usu- 
ally toll. Had that humanity, wliich is here lavished 
upon things of little consequence either to the living . 
ot* to the dead, been shewn in its proper place to the 
living, I. should have had less to say about Lorenzo. 
They who lament that these misfortunes happened to 
Young, forget the praise he bestows upon Socrates, 
in the preface to " Night Seven,'* for resenting his 
ftiend's request about his funeral. 
" During some part of his life Young was abroad, but I 
have nM been able to leam any particulars. 
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InTMS 9eii:iBQt)i s%tiF0 he iay% 

Wheiv after battle, I the^eld have sywr 

Spread o'er with gh^tly shapes which once were men. 

It is known also, that from this or from some other 
field he cmce wandered into the camp With a classic in 
Ibs han^ which^ hb was reading idtently ; and had some 
difficulty to prove that he was only an absent poet, and not 
a spy. 

.The coriotts reader gf Young'» life will naturally in- 
quire to whatjt was. owing, that though he lived almost 
forty years after he took orders, which included one 
whole reign uncommonly long,.and part of another, he 
Was never thought w«>rthy of the least pre^rment. The 
author of the M^ht Thoughts ended bis days upon a 
Uying whiolv came to him from his college without any 
favour, and to which he prdbal^y had an eye when he 
determined oa the church. To ^satisfy ouriosity of ^is 
kind is, at this distance of tinje, far from. easy. The 
partiesihemselves kiiownot often, at the insfeant, why - 
they are neglected, or why they are preferred. _ The ne- 
glect of Young is by some ascribed ta his having at* 
tached himself to the prince of Wales, and to his bav^r 
ing pt^eached an pflenftive sermon at St. James's. It has 
been told me that he had two hundred a year ii* the late 
reign, by the patronage of Walpole ; and that, when- 
ever .any one reminded the king of , Youngs the on2y an* 
fwer wa.s, ". he has a pension-** > All the light thrown on 
this inquiry, by the ioliowing . letter from Seeker, only 
serves to shew at what a late period of life the author of 
the Mght Thoughts solicited preferment « 

<* Deanery of St. Paurs July 8, 1 5?58, 

« Good Dr. Young, 
« I have Jong wondered) that more 9ukftbl^ .qotke: of 
your\great merit hath not been taken by persons m 

e e 3 
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power. BttthowkxremedytbeomiflfiioDlseenot. No 
encourajgemeDt hath er^ been given lae to memioD 
tilings of this nature to his majesty. And therefore, iB 
all likelihood, the only consequence of doing it would 
be weakening the little influence which else I may pes-* 
aibly have on some other occasions^ Your fortune and 
your reputation set you above the need of advance- 
ment ; and your sentiment^ above that concern for it, on 
your own account, which> on that (^ the public, ia^sincere^ 
lyfeUby . .,. 

Tfbur loving brother, 

tHO.CAHT.** 

At last at the age of fourscore, he was appobted, hi 
li'61, clerk of the closet to the pdncess dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a^jittle in the way 
of that preferment after Vhich his whole life seems to 
have panted.. Tliough he took orders,- he never entire* 
ly shook off politics. He was always the lion of his 
master Milton, *' pawing 'to get free his hinder parts.** 
By this conduct, if he gained some friends, he made many 
enemies. 

Again : Young was a poet ; an4 ag^n, with rever- 
ence be it spoken, poets by professipn do not always 
make the best clergyman. ' If the author of the M^ht 
Thou^heti composed, many sermons, he did not oblige the 
public with many. 

Beudes, iu the latter part of life. Young was fond of 
holding himself out for a man retirt^d from the world. 
But he seemed to have forgotten that the same verse 
which contains ^< obiitud roeoruro," contains also ^ ob- 
liviscendus et illis.** The brittle chain of worldly friend- 
ship and patronage is broken as effectually, when one 
goes beyond the length of it, as when the other does. 
To the vessel which is sailing from the abore, it only 
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appears that the tiUore also recedes ; in life it is ' trulf 
thus. He who retires from the world will find himself) 
in realityv deserted as fast, if not iaster, by the' world. 
The publk is not to be treated as Uie. coxcomb treats 
his mistress ; to he threatened with desertion^ in order 
to increase fondness. - "" 

' Yonng seems to have been taken at his word. Not-' 
v^thstunding hiflrfreq|iient comphdnts of being neglect- 
ed| QOkhand was reached out to puU lum fronv that re- 
.ti];ement of which he declared himself enamoured. 
Alexander assigned no palace for the residence of Bio- 
gen?s^ who boasted his surif satis^ctioo with his tub. • 

Of the Domestic manners and petty habits of the au* 
thor oS the Mght Thohght9^ I hoped to have given you 
an' account from the be»t authority ; Jbx^K who shall dans 
to say, to-morrow I will be wise or virtuous or to-mor- 
row I will do a particular thmg? Upon inqyiring for 
his house-keeper, F learned that she M[as buried two days 
t)ef©re I reaciied the town of her ^bode^ , 

In a letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner to 
count Haller, Tstiharner, says he has lately spent four 
days with Yoking at Welwyn, where the author takes 
sdl the ease and pleasure mankind can destre, <^ Every 
thing about him shews the nvan^ each individual being 
placed by rule* All is neat without art. He is very plea- 
sant in conversation, and extremely polite/* 

This, and more, may possibly be true j but Tschar-' 
ner's was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admira- 
tion, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding's Par- 
son Adams. The original of that famous painting was 
Wiiliam Young, whp was a clergyman, tte supported 
an nncomfortable subsistence by translating for the 
booksellers from Greek; and, if >e did not seem to be 
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bis owe McAd, was at least no man's enemy. Tet the 
fiicility.with which this report has gained belief in the 
world arguesi were k not sufficiently known^ that the 
author of the J^ight Thoughta bore some resemblance to 
Adams. 

The attention which Toung bestowed upon the per 
msai of books is not unworthy imitation. When any 
passage pleased him, he appears' to have folded down 
the leaf. On these passages he bestowed a second read* 
ing. But the labours of man are too frequently vmn. 
Before he returned to -much of what he had once ap- 
proved, he died. Many of his boofcs, whkh I have seeOf 
are by those notes of app'rbbiaition so swelled beyond 
their real bulki that they will hardly shut.' ' 

' ' ~ * . ^ " 

What though we wade in we^^lth or soar in fame.! 
Earth's highest station ends in Here he Ues f . 
And dust t9 du8t coDcJiudes her noblest song ! 

The author of these liiies is not without^is Hicjacet, 
By ihe good sense of his son, it ccHUains none of 
that prake which no marble can make the bad oir the 
foolish merit ; whAcli, without the direction of a stone 
or a tupf^ win find its way sooner or later^ to the de« 
serving. 

M. S. 
Optimi Parentis ' 

tsVARBI YOUNO, LL. D. 

Hujiis Ecclesix rect 
:^t Elizabethae 
focm, pwenob. "- 
Conjugis ejus amaiitissimiey 
. Pio & g^tissimo animo 
. Hoc mannor posuit 
F. Y. 
FUius superstes. . . 

Is it/not -Mmige that the auth(»*-of the JVtfhi, 
I%Qu^ht9 has inscribed no monumcm to the. meoK>rf 



of biB Istfnented wife ? Yet what marbie will endure as 
long as the poems ? 

Such niy good friend^ is the account which I have 
been able to collect of the great Young. That it may 
be long before any thing like what I have just trana- 
•cribed be necessary for you, is the sincere wish of* 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged friend, 
Herbert Croft, Jun» 
Lincoln's Inn, Sep. 1780. 

P. S. This account of Young was seen by you in 

manuscript, you know, sir; and, though I could not 

{irevail on you to make any alteration, you insisted on 

striking out one passage, because it said, that, if I did 

not wish you to live long for your sake, I did for the 

sake of myself and of the world. But this postscript you 

will not se6 before the printing of it ; and I will say 

here^ in spite of you, how I feel myself honoured and 

bettered your friendship : and that, if I do credit to 

the church, after which I always longed, and for which 

I am now going to give in exchangethe bar, though not 

at so late a period of life as Young took orders, it will 

be owing, in no small measure, to my having had the 

happiness of calling the author of <* The Rambler*' my 

friend, 

H.C. 

Oxford, Oct. 1782. 

Of Young's poems it is difficult to givQ any general 
aracter ; for he has no uniformity of manner ; one of 
pieces has no great resemblance to another. He be- 
.1 to write early, suid continued long ; and at different 
nes, had different modes of poetical excellence in 
?w. His numbers are sometimes smooth, and somcr 
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times ragged ; his style is aometinies concateh^ed, and 
somestimes abrupt ; sometimes difTusiTeyaiid sometimes 
concise. His plan seems to have started in iiis mind at 
the present moment ; and his thoughts appear the ef- 
fect of x^hance^ sometimes adTersCi and sometimes 
lucky, with very little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those wnters whom experience 
improves, and who, observing their own f&ults, become 
gradually correct. His poem on the La9t Day^ lus first 
great performancci has an equability and propriety^ 
which be afterwards either nev6r endeavoured or never 
attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and few are 
mean, ybt the whole is languid ; the plan is too much 
extended, and a succession of images divides and weak* 
eon the general conception ; but the great reason why 
the reader is disappointed is ; that the thought of tho 
Last Dat makes every man more than poetical, by 
spreading over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horror that oppresses distinction, and disdains expres- 
sion. 

His story of «* Jane Grey** was never popular. It itf 
written with elegance enough ; but Jane is too heroic 
to be pitied. 

The Universal Paasidn is indeed a very great per- 
formance. It is said to be a series of epigrams ; but if 
it be, it is what the author intended : his endeavour was 
at the production of striking dist;ichs and pointed sen* 
tences ; and his distichs have the weight of solid senti- 
ment, and his points the sharpness of resistless truth. 

His characters are often selected with discernment, 
and drawn with nicety ; his illustrations were often 
^^PP79 And his reflections often just. His species of sa- 
tire b between those of Horace and Juvenal ; and he 
has the gaiety of Horace without hii» laxity of numbers, 
and the morality of Juvenal with greater variation of 
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4inageg. He pk^s, indeedy only on the &urtape of life ; 
be never penetrates the recess of the mind^ and there- 
foee the whole .power of his poetry is exhausted by a 
i^ngle perusal ; his conceits please only when they sur- 
prise. 

To translate he never condescended] unless his fara* 
fihrcue on Job may be considered as a version : in which 
he has not, I think, been unsuccessful he indeed favour* 
«d himself, by choosing those parts which 'most easily 
admit the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyric attempts, in which 
he seems to have been under some malignant influence : 
be 18 always labouring to be great, and at last is only tur- 
gid. 

in his Mght Thoughts he has exhibited a very wi4«| 
display of original poetry, variegated with deep reflec- 
tions and striking allusions, a wilderness of thought, in 
which the fertility of fancy scatter^ flowers of every 
hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verse could not be changed for rhyme 
but with disadvantage. The wild diffusion of the senti- 
ments, and the digressive sallies of imagination, would 
have been compressed and restrained by confinement 
to rhyme. The excellence of this work is not exact- 
nest, but copiobsness ; particular lines are not to be 
regarded ; the power is io the whole ; and in the whole 
there is a magniflcence like that ascribed to Chinese 
plantation, the magnificence of vast extent i^nd endless 
diversity. 

His last poem was B^ai^ation ; in which he made, 
as he was accustomed, an experiment of a new mode of 
writing, and succeeded better than in his Oce^an or bis 
Merchants It was very falsely represented as a proof 
of decayed faculties. There is Young in every stanza^ 
Mich as he often was in the highest vigour. 
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His tragedies, not making part of the collection, I 
had forgotten, till Mr. Stevens recalled them to m^ 
thoughts by remarking, ,diat he seemed to have one 
favourite catastrophe, as his three plays all conclude!^ 
ivilh lavished suicide ; a method by which, as Orydeo 
remarked, a poet easily rids his scene of petaons whom 
he wants not to keep alive. In Buwiris there are the 
greatest ebullitions of imagination : but the pride of 
Busiris is such as no other man can have, and the whole 
is too remote from known life to raise either grief, ter* 
Tor, or indignation. < The Revenge appfioapches much 
nearer to human practices and manners, and therefore 
keeps possession of the , stage : the first design seem3 
suggested by *^ Othello ;" but the refiectionsi the in* 
oidents, and the diction, are original. The moral ob- 
servaUons are so introduced, and so expres^d, sis to 
have all the novelty that can be required. Of ^ The 
Brothers'* I may be allowed to say nothing, since no- 
thing was ever said of it by the public. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry that it abounds 
in tliought, but withpiit much accuracy or selection. 
When he lays hold of an illustration, be pursues it 
beyond expectation, sometimes happily, as in hia^pa- 
rallcl of Quicksilver with Pleaaure^ which I have heard 
repeated with approbation by a lady^ of whose praise he 
would have been justly proud, and which is very inge* 
nious, very subtle, and almost exact; but sometimes 
he is less lucky, as when, in his^ Alight Thoughtsy it 
having dropped into his mind, that the orbs, floating 
in space, might be called the clutter of creation, he 
thinks on a ckister of grapes, and says, that tbey all 
hang on the great vine, drinking the ^ nectareous juice 
of immortal life." 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In 
TAe Last Day be hopes to illustrate ithe re-assemb^ 
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of the atoms that compose the human body at the 
<< Trump of Doom" by the collection of bees into a 
^ swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The prophet says of Tyre, that ^< her Merchants 
are Princes.*' Young says of Tyre in his Merchant f 

H^r merchants princes, aiid each deck a throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and &miliar i 
to buy the alliance of Britain. <^ Climes were paid 
down.'* Antithesis is his faTourite, <^ They for kind- 
ness bate :" and <* because she*s right she's ever in the 
wrong." 

V/His Yersi&cation is his own ; neither his blank nor 
his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former writers ; he picks up no hemisdcfas, he copies 
^ BO favourite expressions ; he seems to have lud up no 
stores of thought or diction, but to owe all to the for- 
tuitous suggestions of the present moment. Yet I have 
reason to believe that, when once he had formed a new 
design, he the^ laboured it with very great industry; 
and that he composed with great labour, and frequent 
tevisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model'; he is no 
more like himself in his di^erent productions than he 
is like others. He. seems never to have studied prosody, 
nor to have had any direction but from his own ear. 
But with all his defects he was a man of genius mid a 
poet. 
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Of DAVID MALLET, havinf^ no writtefn mc- 
XBorial, I am able to give no other account than such 
as is su|iplied by the miaQthbriscd loquacity of com^ 
noa fame, and a veiy slight personal knowledge* 

He was by fais original cave of the Macgregors, a 
clan, that became, about sixty years ago, under the 
conduct of flobui Roy, so formidable and so infamous 
for Tiolence and robbery, that the name was annulled 
by a legal aboKtion ; and 4iirhen they were all to deno« 
minate themselves anew, the father I suppose of this 
author, called Jiimself Malloch. 

'David Malloch was, by the penury of his parentfl| 
compelled to be Janitifr of the High Scbooft at Edin- 
burgh; a mean office, of which he did not af^erwarda 
delight to hear. But he surmounted the disadvantages 
cf his birth and fortune; for when the duke of M<mt- 
Tose applied to the college of Edinburgh £br a tutor to 
educate his sons, Malloch was recommended ; and I 
never heard that he dishonoured his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
were entrusted to his care ; and, having conducted 
them round the common'circle of modish travels, he 
returned with them to London, where, by the influence 
of the £eimily in which be resided, he nalnnUly gained. 
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admission to manf persons of the highest rank &nd the 

htgest character, to wits, pobles, ami staitesinen. 

■ 

Of his works I know hat whether I can trace the 
aeries^ His first production was William and Marga 
ret ;* of which though it contains nothing very strik- 
ing or difficult, he has been envted the reputation s and 
plagiarism has been boldly charged, but never proved. 

Not long aCterwards he published 7%e Excursion ; 
^(172B) a desultory and capricious view of such scenes 
of nature as his fancy led hirp, or his knowledge eiia« 
bled him^ta describe,. It is not devoid of pcedcaf spirit. 
Many of his in»ages are^ striking, and many of the' pa<* 
ragraphs are elegant^ The oast of dictum seems ta be 
copied from Thomson whose << Seasons'* were then in 
their full blossom of reputation* .He has Thomson's 
beautiesaiid his faults. 

. His poem on V€rb(d Criticism {IT33) was written to 
pay court to Pope, on a subject which he either did not 
understand, or willingly misrepresented ^ and is little - 
more than an improvement, or rather expansion, of a 
fragment which Pope primed in a miscellany long be- 
|»re he engrafted it into a regular poem. - There is in 
this piece more penness than wit, and more confidence 
that) knawledge. The versification is tolerable, nor can 
criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy was Eurydiccy acted at Drury-lane 
in 1731 i of which I know not the reception nor the 
merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean perform- 
ance. He was not then too high to accept a prologue 
and epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of which can be- 
inucfa commended. 

* Mallet's WiViam tmd Margaret was printed in Aaron HilPs 
<«Pladn DeJaler/' No^ 36, July 24, 1724. In its original slate 
it was very ^fl^rent firom what it is in the Isst edition of hi 
works* 
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Having cleared his tongue irom his native pronanejl:^ 
ation so -as to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, he 
seems inclined to disencunnber himself from all adhe- 
rences of his original, and took upon him to change his 
name from Scotch MaUoch to English I^lietf without 
any imaginable reason of preference which the eye or 
ear can discover. What other proofrhe gave of disre- 
spect to his native country, I know not ; but it was re- 
marked of him, that he was the only Scot whom Scotch-, 
men did not commend. 

About this time Pope, whom, he visited fjeaniliarly, 
published his ^^ Essay oh Man,'* but concealed the au- 
thor ; and when Mallet entered one day, Pope asked 
him slightly what there was new. Mallet told him, 
that the newest pldce waa something called an <^ Essay 
on Man,^ which he had inspected idly, and seeing, the 
utter inability of the author, who had neither skill in 
writing nor knowledge of the subject, had toMed it 
away. Pope, to punish bis self-conceit, told him the 
secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being prepared 
(1750) for the press, Mallet was employed to prefix a 
life, which he has written with elegance, perhaps with 
some affectation ; but with so much more knowledge 
of history than of science, that when he afterwards un- 
dertook the life of Marlborough, Warburton remarked, 
that he might perhaps forget that Marlborough was a 
general, as he had forgotten that Bacon was a philoso- 
pher. ^ 

When the prince of Wales was driven frona the pa- 
lace, and, setting himself at the head of the opposition^ 
Itept a separate court, he endeavoured to increase his 
popularity by the patronage of literature, and made 
Mallet his under-secretary, with a salary of two hun- 
dred pounds a year; Thmnson likewise had a pensi(»i : 
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and they were associated in the composition of( ^^ The 
Masque of Alfred/* which in^ its original state was 
played at Cliefden in 1740; it was afterwards almost 
wholly changed by Mallet^ and brought upon the stage 
at Drury-lane in \7s\j but with no great success. 

Mallet, in a &miliar conversation with Gardck, dis< 
coursing of the diligence which he was then exerting 
upon the << Life of Marlborough,'* let him know, that, 
in the series of great men quickly to be exhibited, he, 
should ^nd a nich for the hero of the theatre. Garrick 
professed to wonder by what artifice he could be intro- 
duced; but Mallet let him knoW, tbat^ by a dexterous 
anticipatimi, he should fix Mpi in a conspicuous place. 
<< Mr. Mallet," says Garrick, in his gratitude q£ exulta- 
tion, " have you left off to write for' the stage ?'* Mallet 
then confessed that he had a drama in his hands. Gar- 
rick promised to act it ; and Alfred was produced. 

The long retardation of the life of the duke of Marl- 
borough, shews with strong conviction, how little con- 
fidence can be placed in posthumous renown. When 
he died, it was soon determined that his story should 

\ be delivered to posterity ; and the papers supposed,, to 
contain the necessary information were delivered to lord 
Molc?sworth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. 

. When J^olesworth died, the same papers were trans- 
ferred with the same design to sir Richard Steele, who 
in some of his exigences put them in pawn. They then 
remained with the old duchess, who in her will assign- 
ed the task to Glover and Mallet, with a reward of a 
thousand pounds, and a prohibition to insert any verses. 
Glover rejected^ I suppose with disdain, the legacy, and 
devolved the whole work upon Mallet ; who had froni 
the late duke of Marlborough a* penuon to promote his 
industry, afid who talked of the discoveries which lu^ 
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had made ; bat kft not when he died^ an^ lu^oiica! la- 
bours behind him. 

While he was in the prmce's semce he -published 
Muetafthaj vi'tdk a prologue by Thomson, not mean, but 
far inferior to that which he had received from Mallet 
for « Agamemnon/' The epilogue, ^d to be Written 
by a friend, was composed in haste by Mii9et| in the 
place of one promised, which was never gben* Tlas 
tragedy was dedicated to th^ prince iiis master. It was 
acted at Drury-Lane in 17S9, and was well received 
but was never revised. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already mentioned 
The Manque ^ A^r€d{ki conjunction with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
lodg interval, his next work was Jimyntor and Theodora j 
(V747) a long story in blsmk Verse ; in ivhich it cannot 
be denied that there is copiousness and elegance of Ian* 
guage, vigour of sentiment, and imagery well adapted 
^ to take posession of the fancy. But it is blank verse. 
This he sold to Vaillant for one hundred and twenty 
pounds. The first sale was not great, and it is now lost 
in forgetfulness.' 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his de- 
petldance on the pHnce, found his way to Bdingbrohe ; 
a man whose prid^ and petulance made his kindness 
difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet was content 
to court by an act, which I hope, was unw^lingly per- 
formed. When it was found that Pope^had clandestine- 
ly printed an tinauthori:eed number of the pamphlet 
called " The Patriot King,** Bolin^roke, in a fit of 
useless fury resolved to blast-his memory, and employ- 
ed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of hk vengeance, 
Mallet had not virtue, or had not spirit, %o refuse the 
office ; and war rewarded, not kmg after^with the legacy 
of lord Bolingbroke's w<H*ks. 
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Many of th^ political piecea had been written during 
the opposition to Waipole, and giren to Franklin, as 
he supposed^, in perpetuity. These, timong the rest, 
were claimed by the will. The question wae referred 
to arbitratora; but, when they decided agakist Mallet^ 
he reftiaed to yield to the award ; and by the help of Mil- 
lar the boolSseller, published all that he could 6ifed, but 
with success very much below lus expectation. 

In 1755, his masque of ^n'tonnia was acted at Druiy- 
Lane; and his tragedy of J^lvira in 1765 in which year 
he was appoinjted keeper of the book «f ^itriesibr ships 
]n.'the port of London. ^ 

In the beginning of the last wir, when &e nation was 
exasperated by ill success, he was employed to tujm the 
public vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a letter kA ac- 
cusation under the character of a ^ Plain Man.'' The 
paper was with great industry circulated and dispersed ; 
and he, for his seasonable intervention, had a considera- 
hle pension bestowed upon him, which he retained to 
his death. 

Towards ^he end of his life he went with his wife ta 
France ; but after a while, finding his health declining, he 
returned alone to England, and died in April, 1 7.65. "" 
. He was twice married, and by his first wife had 'se-^ 
veral children. One daughter, who^ married an Italian 
of rank named CUesia, wrote a tragedy called « Almida,** 
which was acted at Drury-Lane. His second wife was- 
the daughter of a nobleman's steward, who had a conq- 
uerable fortune, which she took care to retain inher own- 
hands. 

His stature was^ diminutive but he was regularl]^ 
formed j his appearance, till he grew corpulent, was. 

greeable, and he suffered it to want no lecommenda- 

•on that dress could give it« His conversation was ele* 
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gant and easf . Th^ rest of his character may, without in- 
jury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed^ in ady high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he was 
eminent* His dramas had their day, a short day, and 
are forgotten; his blank verse seems to my ear the 
echo of Thomson. His << Life of Bacon*' is known as it 
is appended to Bacon's volumes, but is no IcNiger meok 
tioned. His works are such as a writer, bustling in the 
world, shewing himself in public, and emerging occa- 
sionally from time to time into notice, might keep alive 
by his personal hfiuence ; but which, conveying little in- 
formation, md giving »o great pleasure, must sQon give 
way, as the succession of things produces new tq)ics of 
conversation and other modes of amusemenU 
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Mark AKENSIDE was bom on^hci ninth of No- 
vember, 1721, at Newcastle upon Tyne. His father 
Mark, was a butcher, of the presbyterian sect $ his mo- 
ther's name was Mary Lumsden. He received the first 
part of his education at the grammar-school of New- 
castle ; and was afterwards instructed by Mr* Wilsoni 
who kept a private academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgbi 
that >.e might qualify himself for the office of a dissent- 
ing minister, and received some assistance from th6 
fund which the dissenters employ in educating young 
men of scanty fortune. But a wider view of the world 
opened other scenes, and prompted other hopes s he 
determined to study physic, and repud that contrabu« 
tion, which, being received for a different purpose, he 
justly thought it dishonourable to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 

Tninister, he ceased to be a dissenter, I know not. He 

certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous zeal 

j ' what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal which 

letimes disguises from the world, and not rarely 

n the mind which it possesses, an envious desire of 

mdering wealth or degrading greatness; and of 

iicb th»^ immediate tendency is innovation and anar- 
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ehy, SD impetuous eagerness to subvert and confound^ 
with very little care what shall be established. 

Aken8ideli[as imf of those iK>ets who had felt very 
early the motions of genius, and one of those students 
who have very early stored (heir memories with senti- 
ments and images. Many of his peHbrmances were 
produced in his youth ; and hit greatest work, The 
Pleaauree qf Imagination^ appeared In 1744. I hare 
heard Oodsley, by whom it was published, relate^ that 
when the copy was ..offered him, the price demattded 
for it)<wi)ich was a hundred and twenty pounds, bein^ 
sucli as he was..not inclined to give precipitately, he 
carried the work to Pope, who, having looked into tt» 
advised htm not to make a niggardly x^er ; for <^ this 
was no every*day writer/- 

In 1741 he went tol>eyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge ; and three years afterwards (May 16^ 1744y 
became docker of physic, having according to the cus* 
tpvck of the Dutch universities, publbed a thesis » or 
dissertation. The slibject which hcchose was («»The 
Original and Growth of the Human Foetus ;" in which 
lie is said to have departed, with great 'judgment, ^oat 
the option then established, and to have delivered that 
which has been since confirmed and received; 

Akenside was a young maui warm with every notioii 
that by nature or accident had been connected witb the 
sound of liberty,.. and, by an eccentricity which such 
dispositions do not easily avoid, a lover of cpntradiedon 
and no friend to any thing estabtisbed. He adopted 
Shi^tesbury's foolish assertion of the efficaey di ridi« 
cule for the discovery of truth. For this he was attack- ^ 
ed by Warburton, and defended by Dyson r Warbnr- • \. 
ion afterwards reprinted his remarks at the end of his ] 
dedication to the free*thinkers* 
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The result of all the arguments, which hare beeo 
> produced m a long and eager discussion of this idle 
4^^^^^°) ''^^y ^sify he collected. If ridicule he appli* j 

^d, to any position as the test of t^uth, it will then be- "^ 

come a question whether such ridicule be just; and 
this can only be decided by the applic«tion of truth, as 
^e test of ridicule. , Two men, fearing, one a real and 
the other a fancied danger, will be for a while equally . 
exposed to the inevitable consequences of cowardice, 
contemptuous censure, and ludicrous representation ; 
and tho true state of both cases must be known, before 
it can be decided whose terror is rational, aild whose 
: is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and who to be des- 
: piaed. Both «refor a while equally. -exposed to laugh- 
t€r, but both are not therefore equally contemptible. 
In the revisal of his poem, though he died before he 
^ had finished itf he omitted the lines i^hich had given 

occasion to Warburton's objections. 
r He published soon after his return from Leyden, 
I (1745) his first collection of odes : and was impelled 
: by his rage of patriotism to write a very acrimonious 
; epbtle to Pulteney,. whom he stigmatizes, under the 
name of Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menced physician at Northampton, where Dr. Stone- 
house then practised, with such reputation and suc- 
i cess, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground upon 
him. Akenside tried the contest a while ; iind having 
deafened the place with clamours for liberty, removed 
I . to Hampstead, where he resided mpre than two years, '^ 
' and then fixed himself in London, the proper place for 
a >an of accomplishments like his. 

t Londoh he was known as a poet, but was still to 
n ..e his way as a physician^ and would perhaps have 
b m reduced to great exigences, but that Mr. Y> yson, 
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^th an ardour of {nendsbip that baa not many exam- 
plea, allowed him three hundred pounds a year* Thus 
supported he advanced gradually in medical reputation, 
but n^ver attelned any great extent ci practicey or emi- 
nence of popularity. A physician in a great city seems 
to be the mere play-thing of fortune $ his degree of re- 
putaticMi AS) for the most part, totally casual : they that 
employ lofXk know not his excellence ; they that reject 
him know not his deficience* By any acuti? observer, 
who had looked on the . transa.ciiona of the medical 
world for hdf a century, a very curious hook n4ght be 
written on th^ ^ fortune of physicians*" 

AktAside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success : he placed himself in view by all the com- 
mon methods ; he became ai Fellow of the Royal So- 
1[:iety ; he cibtained a degree at Cambridge } and.was ad« 
mitted into the, college of phyMCians ^ he wrote little 
poetry, but published from time to timcy medical es- 
sajTs and observations ; he became physician to St. 
Thomas's Hospital^ he read the Gulstonian Lectures 
in Anatomy ; but began to give, for the Crounian Lec«.j 
ture, a history of the revival of learning, from which faej 
soon desisted ; and, in conversation, he very eagerl) 
forced himself into notice by an ambidous ostentatic 
of elegance and luerature* 

His discourse on the dysentery (1764) was consideri 
ed as a very conspicuous •specimen of Latinitj^ ^hici 
entitled him to the same height x»f place among tl 
scholars as* he possessed before among the wits ; and 
might perhaps have risen to a greater elevation of cl 
apter, but that his studies were ended with bis life, by 
putrid fever, June 33, 1770, in the forty-ninth year 
his age» 

AxxMsiBE is to be considered as a didactic 
lyric poet. Hb great work is The pca^ure qf imai 



naHon ; A peifortnance which poblkhed 8S it «rB% at 
tli€ age of twenty 'tliree, raised eocpeeufiens that wtr6 
not Teiy ampljr satisfied* It haaotidottbtly a juet claim 
to very particular notice, as an example <^ great fell- 
titj of genius, and lincoaiinon amplkade of acquisi- 
tions, of a young tnind stored with images, and much 
exercised in combining and comparmg them* 

Wi€h Htfi philosopMcal or veligioos teneta of the 
author i have nothing to do ; my burinesa is witlt his 
poetry. The sulifect is well chosen, as it includes alt 
images that can strike or {dease, aad t^ua comprises 
every species of poetical delight. The only difficolty 
ia in the choice of examples and illasisnBtiiHis ; and it 
i$ not easy in such exuherance of mailer to find the 
nuddle point jbetween penury and satiety. The parts 
seem artificially disposed, with sufficient coherence, 
so as that they cannot chimge the^r places without in- 
jury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are bidden, like Butler's moon, 
by a «« Veil i^ light ;'* they ure forms fimtastically lost 
under superSuity of dress. JPara minima eet ifiM flu^ 
ella 9ui. The words are mnltipUed till the sense Is 
hardly perceived ; attention deserts the mind, and set- 
tles in the ear. The reader wanders through the gay 
diffusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes delighted, 
but, after many turnings ia the flowery labyrinth, comes 
out as he went hxu ife remarked little, and laid hold 
on nothing. 

To his verufieation justice requires that praise should * 
not be denied, In^the general fabrication of his lines 
le is perhaps superior to any other writer of blank 
rerse ; lus, flow is smooth, and Ids pausea are musi- 
al } but the concataaatkm of his verses ia common* 
y too long conttnued^ and the fiall close does not rewf ^ 
. Vol. III. E e 
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Mi^tb sufficient frequeDcy, The sense is carried on 
through a long intertexture of complicated clauses, 
and, as nothing ii aistingui&hed, nothing is rezneni' 

bertfd. 

The exemption wUcb blank verse affords fi^m the ne«> 
cessity of closing the sense with, the couplet betrays lux- 
uriant and active minds into such self-indulgencci that 
they pile image upon image, ornament upon ornamenr, 
and are not easily persuaded to close the sense at alK 
Blank verse will therefore, I fear, be too often found 
in description exurberant, in argument loquacious, and 
in narration tiresome* 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not prosaic, 
and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be commended 
as having fewer artifices of disgust than most of his 
brethren of the blank song. He rarely either recalls 
old phrasesi or twists his metre into harsh inversions. 
The sense however of bis words is strained ; when 
<< he views the Ganges from Alpine heights ;'* that is, 
from mountains like the Alps. And the pedant surely 
intrudes (but when was blank verse without pedantry ?) 
when he tells how *< Planets absolve the stated round 
of time." It is generally known to the readers of po« 
etry that he intended to revise and augment his work, 
but. died before he completed his design. The re- 
formed work as he left it, and the additions which he 
had made, are very properly retained in the late col- 
lection. He seems to have somewhat contracted his 
diffusion \ but I know not whether he has gained in 
"closeness what he has lost in splendour. In the ad- 
ditional book, The tale of Solon is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly cen- 
sured by Mr. Walker, unless it may be said in his 
defence, that what he has omitted was not properly in 
his plan. His ^ picture of man is grand and beaatiful, 
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but unfinislied. The immortality of the soul which is 
the natural conseqaence ofjhe appetites and powers 
sbe Is invested with, is scarcely once hinted through- 
out the poem. Thb deficiency is amply supplied 
by the masterly pencil xyf Dr! Young ; who, like a 
good philosopher, has invincibly proved the immor- 
tality of man, from the grandeur of his conceptions, 
and the meanness and misery of his state : for this reason 
a few passages are selected from the < Night Thoughts,' 
which with those from Akenside, seem to form a 
complete view of the powers, situation, and end of 
man." < Exercises for improvement in elocution,' 
p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a 
short consideration will despatch them. It is not easy to 
guess why he addicted himself so diligently to lyric po- 
etry, having neither the ease and airiness of the light- 
er, nor the vehemence and elevation of the grander 
ode. When he lays his ill-fated hand upon his harp, 
his former powers seem to desert him ; he has no longer 
bis luxuriance of expression, nor variety of images. 
His thoughts are cold and his words inelegant. Yet 
such was his love of lyiics, that having written wit^ 
great vigour and poignancy his cfiiatle to Curio^ he 
transformed it afterwards into an ode disgraceful ^nly 
to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the sen- 
timents commonly want force, nature, or novelty ; the 
diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the stanzas ill- 
constructed and unpleasant, and the rhymes dissonant, 
unskilifuily disposed, too dbtant from each other, o;* 
rranged with too little regard to established use, and 
Kerefore perplexing to the ear, which in a short com- 
position has not time to grow familiar with an inova- 
lon. 
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To examine lucb compositioQi ungljr cannot be rc« 
quired ; they bare doubtiest brighter and darker parts : 
but, when they are once loand to be generally, dull, all 
further labour may be. spared ; for to what ute can the 
work be criticised that will not be read ? 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr. PhiUp Gray, a 
scrivenef of Loodpn^ wt9 bom in CornhiU, November 
269 1716. .His grammatical education hd received at 
Etoii under t|ie care jof Mr* Antrobu% his mother's 
brother^ then asaistant to Dr. George ; and when he 
left school, in 1734, entered a pensioner at Peterhouse In 
Camhridge, 

The transition from the school to the college, is, to 
most young scholai^ the dine from which they date 
their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness; but 
Gray seems to have been very little delighted with 
academical qualifications ; he liked at Cambiidge nei- 
ther the mode of life nor the fashion of study, and lived 
sullenly on to the time when his attendance on lectures 
was no longer required* As he intended to profess the 
common law, he took no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose fri^idship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his compa- 
nion. They wandered through France into Italy ; and 
Grays letters contain a very pleasing account of many 
parts of their journey. But unequal fri^idships ^rc ea- 
sily dissolved ; at Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; 
nd Mr. Walpole is now content to have it told that it 
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was by bit feult If we look, however, without preju* 
dice, oa the world, we shall find that men, whose con- 
sciousness of their own merit sets them above the com* 
I^ances of servility, are apt enough in thdr .association 
with superiors to watch their own dignity with trouble* 
some and punctilious jea&ousy, and in the fervour of 
independence to exact that attention which they refuse 
to pay. Part they did, whatever was the quarrel; and 
the rest of their travels was doubtless more unpleasant 
to them both. Gray continued his journey m a manner 
suitaUe to his own little fortune, with only an occasional 
servant 

He returned to England in September, 1-74 1 ^ and Id 
about t«o months afterwards buried his father, who 
had, by an injuibcious waste of money upon a new 
house, so much lessened hisr fortune, tlmt Gray thought 
himself too poor to study the law. He therefore re- 
"dred to Cambridge, where he soon after became 
bachelor of civil law, and where with^t Uking the. 
place or its inhabitants, or professing to like them, he 
passed, except a short residence at London, the rest of his 
life. 

, ^bout this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the 
son of a cbancdlor of Ireland, a friend on whom he ap- 
pears to have set a high value, and who deserved Us 
esteem by the powers which he shews in Iris l^ters^ 
and in the Ode to May^ which Mr. Mason has preser- 
ved, as well as by the sincerity with which, when Gray 
sent him part of .^^t>^>^t7za, a tragedy that he had just 
begun, he gave an opinion which probably mtercepted 
the progress of the work, and which the judgment of eve- 
ry reader will confirm. It was certainly no loss to the Eng- 
lish stage that Agrififiina was never finished. 

In this year (1743) Gray seems to have applied him- 
l&elf seriouriy to poetry ; for in this year were produced 
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the Ode to Sfiring his Prot/ieet qfEton^ and his Ode to 
^. Adver^Uy ; he beglm likewise a Latin poem, De Princlfim 
r» C0^UundL 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. MasoDi 
that his first ambition was to have excelled in Latin 
poetry ; perhaps it were reasonable to wish that he had 
prosecuted his design ; for^ though there is at present 
some embarrassment in bis phrase, and some harshness 
in his lyric numbers, his copiousness of language is such 
as very few possess ; and his lines, even when imper- 
fecty discover a writer whom practice would have made 
skilful. ' 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, very little solicitous 
what others did or thought, and cultivated his mind 
and enlarged his views without any other purpose than 
of improving and amusing himself; when Mr. Masouy 
bVmg elected fellow of Pembroke hall, brought him: 
a compamon who was afterwards to be bia editor, and 
whose fondness and fidelitjr has kuidled in him a zeal 
of admiration which cannot be reasonably expected 
from the neutrality of a stranger, and the coldness of a 
critic. 

Id his retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the 
Death of Mr. fVal/iole'9 Cat; and the year afterward 
attempted a poem, of more importance, on Govemmgnt 
and Education^ of which the fragments which remam 
have many excellent lines. 

^ His next production (1750) was his far-famed Elegy 
in the Church-yard^ which, finding its way into a Maga^ 
^e, first, I believe, made him known to the public. 

Ah invitation from lady Cobham about this time gave 
occasion to an old composiuon called A Long Story ^ 
which adds little to Gray*s character. "' 

Several of his pieces wei*e published (1753) with 
designs by Mr. Bentley \ and; that they might in some 
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form or other make a bdoki only ene udc of each leaf 
was printed. I believe the poems and the pla];es recom- 
mended each other so m^U^ ^hat the whole impression was 
soon bought. This year be lost his mother. 

Some time aitterwards ( ! 7S6} some young men of the 
college, If hose chambers were near his, dirated them- 
selves with difittirbing h^n by frequent and troublesome 
ptMsesy and, as is saidf by pranks yet more offensive 
ttid contemptuous^ This insolence, having endured it 
a while, he represented to the governors of the society, 
among whom perhaps he had no- friends; and finding his 
complaint little regarded, removed himself to Pembr<Ae 
haU. 

In 1757 he published The Progresa of Poetry ^ and 
Tfie Bard, two compositions at which the readers of 
poetry were at first content to gaze in mute amazement. 
Some that tried them confessed their inability to under- 
stand them, though Warbnrton said that they were un- 
derstood as weH as the works of Milton and shakspeare, 
which it is the fashion to admire. Garrick wrote a few 
lines in their praise. Some hardy champions under- 
took to rescue them from neglect ; and in a sliort time 
mnny were content to be shewn beauties which they could 
not see. 

Gray*8 reputation was now so high, that, after the 
death of Gibber, he had the honour of refusing the laurel, 
which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from 
Cambridge to a lodging near the museum, where he 
retuded near three years, reading and transcribing ; and, 
'SO far as can be discovered, very little affected by two 
odes on « OWiviou** and « Obscurity," in which his lyric^ 
performances were ridiculed with much contempt and 
touch ingenuity. 
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When the professor of modem history at Cambridge 
died, he was, as he saf s, ^ cockered and s|)irited up,*' 
dll he asked it of lord Bote, who sent him a civil re- 
fusal ; and the place was given to Mn Brocket, the 
tutor of sir James Lowther. 

Hl^ constitution was weak, and, believing that his 
health was promoted by eitercise and change of place^ 
he undertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, of which 
his account, so far as it extends, is very curious and 
elegant : for, as his comprehen»on was ample, his 
curt«mty extended to atl the works of art, all the ap- 
pearances of nature, and all the monuments of past 
events. Henatvraliy contracted a friendship with Dn 
Be^tde, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, and a 
good mad. The Mareschal college at Aberdeen offer- 
ed iiim the degree of doctor of laws, which having 
omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought It decent to 
refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last 
given him without solicitation. The professorship of 
history became again vacant, and he received (1768) an 
oHer of it from the duke of Grafton. He accepted, and 
retained it to his death ; always designing lectures, but 
never appearing reading them ; uneasy at his neglect 
of dnty, and appeasing his uneasiness with designs of 
reformation, and with a resolution which he believed 
himself to have made of resigning the office, if he found 
himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and he 
visited (1769) Westmoreland and Cumberland. He that 
reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to travel, and 
to tell his travels, had^been more of his employment ; 
but it is by studyini^ at home that we must obtain the 
ability of travelling with intelligence and improvement. 
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His travels and bis studies were noW near their icnd. 
The gout of which he had sustained manjr wea)^ attacks, 
fell upon bis stomach, and yielding to ho medicinesi 
produced strong convulsions, which {July SO, 1771) 
terminated in death. 

His character I amt willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason 
has done, from a Icttec written to my friend .Mr. Bos- 
well, by the Rev- Mr. Temple, rector of St. Gluvias In 
Cornwall ; and am as willing as his warmest well-wish* 
er to believe it true. 

<< Perhaps he was the most learned n»a in Europe. 
He was equally acquainted with the ^egant and pro- 
found parts of science, and that not superficially, but 
thoroughly* He knew every branch of history, both na- 
tural and civil ; had read all the original historians of 
England, France, and Italy ; and wasa. great antiquarian* 
Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, made a princi- 
pal part of bis study ; voyages and travels (^ all sor^ 
were his favourite amusements ; and he had a fine taste 
in panning, prints, architecture, and gardening. With 
such a fund of knowledge, his conversation must have 
been equally instructing and entertaining ; but he was 
also a good man, a man of virtue and humanity. There 
is no character without some speck, some imperfection ; 
and I think the greatest defect in his was an affectation 
in delicacy, or rather effeminancy, and a visible fastidi- 
ousness, or contempt and disdain of his inferiors in 
science. He also had, in some degree, that weakness 
which disgusted Voltaire sp much in Mr. Congreve : 
though he seemed to value others chiefly according to 
the progress that they had made in knowledge, yet he 
could not bear to be considered merely as a ma9 of let- 
ters ; at^ though without birth, or fortune, or station 
his desire was to be looked upon as a private indepen- 
dent gentleman, who read for lus amusement. Perhaps 
lit may be said, what signifies so much knowledge, when 
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it produced so liule ? Is it worth taking so much pains 
to leave no memorials but a few poems ? But let it be 
' considered that Mr, Qray.was to others at least inno- 
cently employed ; to himself certainly beneficially. Hb 
i time passed agreeably : he was every day making some 
new acquisition in science ; his mind was enlarged, his 
heart softened, his virtue strengthened ; the world ai^d 
mankind were shewn to him without a mask ; and he 
was taught to consider every thing as trifling, and un- 
worthy of the attention of a wise man, except the pur- 
suit of knowledge and practice of virtue, in that state 
wherein God hath placed us." 

To.l^is character Mr. Mason has added a more par^ 
ticular account of Gray's skill in zoology. He has re- 
marked that Gray's eifemlnancy was affected most << be* 
fore those whom he did not wish to please ;*' and that 
he is unjustly charged with making knowledge his sole 
reason of preference, as he paid his esteem to none 
whom he did not likewise believe to be good. 

^ What has occurred to me from the slight inspection 
of his letters, in which my undertaking has engaged me 
is, that his mind had a large grasp ; that his curiosity 
was unlimited, and his judgment cultivated ; that he 
was a man likely to love much where he loved at all ; 
but that he was fastidious and hard to please. His con^ 
tempt, however, is oflen employed where I hope it wilt 
be approved, upon scepticism and infidelity. His short 
account of Shaftesbury I will insert. 

<^ You say you camiot ccwceive how lord Shaftesbury 
came to be a philosopher in vogue ; I will tell you ; 
^•*st, he was a lord ; secondly, he was as vain as any of 
& readei*s; thirdly, men are very prone to believe what 
ey do not understand ; fourthly, they will believe any 
ing at all, provided they are under no obligation to 
ilieve k ; fifthly^ they love to take a new road, even 
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when that road lea^ no where ; rixthly^ fie was reck<K)«> ^ 
ed a fine writer^ and seem^ always to mean more than 
be aaid* Would you have any more reasons ? ''An inter- 
rai of above forty years has pretty weQ deiM^yed the 
charm. A dead lord ranks with cmamoners ; vanity is 
no longer interested in the matter ; for a new road has 
become an old one»" 

Mr. Mason has added) from his own knowledge, that, 
du^ugh Gray Was poor, he^ was not eag^ of nM>ney ; 
and that out, of the little that tie bad^ he was very wil« 
ling CO help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had tins pecutiitlrity, &at he did not 
write his pieces first rudely, and then correct the«n,1>ut 
laboured eveiy line as it arose in the train of compost* 
tion ; and he had a notion not very peculiar, that he 
CDuld not write bat at certain times, or at happy mo- 
ments ; a {silastic foppery, to which my kindness fi^r a 
man of learning and virtue wishes him to have been su- 
perior. 

Gray's poetry is now to be considered ; and I hope 
not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, if I con^ 
{ess that I contemplate it with less pleasure than his 
life. * 

His ode On Bfiring Iums something poetical, both in 
the language and the tliought; but the kukguage is too 
luxuriant, and tiie thoughts have nothing new. There 
has of late arisen a practice of giving to adjectives de.**^ 
rived from substantives the terminadon of participles; 
such as the cultured plain, the d^w€d bank ; bat I was 
sorry to see, in the lines of a schc^arlike Gray, the Ao« 
nied spring. The morality Is natural,, but too stale ; the 
t^onclusion is pretty. 

The poem On the Cat was dbuMleiB by its author 
•ontidered as a trifie; butit is ool a happy trifle. In the 
fifst stMXsa, «« the aanire flowecs thai blow" shew ceao* 
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Iutel]r a rl^m« is sometiniet made when k cannot easi- 
ly be foand^ Selim*i, the cai^ is called a.fiym^S ^ith 
some vioitnce both to laDi^ua^ and sense; but tisre* 
is 4)6 good ttse made of it when It is done | for o£ the 
two lines, 

What female heart ean gold despise ? 
What cat's averse to fish ? 

the ilrst relates meneif to the nymph, and the second 
only tb the cat. The sixth stsnaa coatains a melancholy 
trath that a ^ favoovite has no friend ;" but ttie last 
ends in a pointed sentence of no rv iation to the pur* 
pose ; if vhmt gU^itend had been gold^ the cat would 
not have gone imo the water; and, if sba.hadf would 
not less have been drowned. < 

The Pro9fieet ^f Rton College suggests^ nothing to 
Gray whkh every beholder d(»et not equally.think and 
feeL His supplication to father Thaflies^ to tell him 
who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is useless and 
paierile. Father Thames has na better means of kaow- 
ing than himself. His epithet " buxom health" is not. 
elegant^ he seems net to understand the word. Gray 
thought his langnage more poetical as it was more re- 
mote from common use ; finctin^ in Oryden <^ honey 
redolent of Spring,'- an expression that reaches the ut- 
most limits of our language, Gray drove it little more 
beyond common apprehension, by making ^ gales" to 
be ^ redolent of joy smd youth." 

Of the Ode on AdvertU^ the hint was at first taken 
from ^O Diva, gratura quae regis Antium :*' but Gray 
has excelled his original by the variety of hb sel^i- 

ents, and by there moral applicaiaon. Of this piece, 

once poetical and rational, I will not, by sUgbt objeo>. 

ons, violate the dignity. 
Vot;. III. Ff 
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My process has now l>rought me to tibe ttfonderfitff 
« Wonder of Wonders,'* the two sister Odes, by wiiich, 
though either vulgar ignbrance or common sense at first 
universally rejected them, many have been since per- 
suaded to think themselves delighted. I am one of ttiose 
that are willing to be pleased, and therefore would glad- 
ly find the meaning of the first stanza of The Progrea* 
qf Poetry, 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the images of 
^spreading sound and ruoning water.** A ^'stream of 
music*' may be allowed ; but where does << music," 
however << smooth and strong," after having visited the 
<* verdant vales, roll down the steep aaiain," so as that 
^< rocks and nodding groves rebellow to. the roar ?" If 
this be said of music, it is nonsense ; if it be said of 
water, it is nothing to the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars*s car and Jove's 
eagle< is unworthy of further notice* Criticum disdains 
to chase a scbool-boy to his comn^on-places. 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that it is 
drawn from mythology, though jsuch as may be more 
easily assimilated to real life. Idalia's ^ velvet green" 
has something of cant. An epithet or metaphor drawn 
from nature ennobles art ; an epithet or metaphor drawn 
from art degrades nature. Gray is to fond of words 
arbitrarily compounded. ^^ Mt^y-twinkling*' was kit' 
merly censured as not analogical : we may say << many 
spotted," but scarely «* many spotting," This stanza, 
however, has something pleasing. 

Of the second terhary of stanzas, the first endeavours 
to tell something, and would have told it, had it not 
been crossed by Hyperion : the second describea well 
enough the universal prevalence of poetry ; but I am 
afraid that the conclusion will nol arise from the pre* 
mises. The caverns of the north and the plains of Chili 
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arc not the residences of " glory and generous shame.** 
But that poetry and virtue go sdways together is an opin*- 
ion so pleasing, that I can forgive bim who resolves 
lo thitik it tr^e. 

The third stanea sounds big with "Delphi/* and 
^ Kgean/* and " Ilissus,'* and ** Meander/* and « hal- 
lowed fountains/' and ^ solemn sound ;'* but in all 
Oray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away. His position is at last false : in 
the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom we derive 
our first school of poetry, Italy was over*run by ^ tyrant 
power /* and " coward vice ;** nor was our state much 
better when we first borrowed the Italian arts* 

Of the third ternary, the fii*st gives a mythological 
birth of Shakspeare. What is said of that mighty ge- 
nius is true ; but it is not said happily : the real effects 
of this poetical power are put out of «ght by the pomp 
of machinery. Where truth is sufficient 4o fill the miudi 
fiction is worse than useless ; the counterfeit debases 
the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if wq suppose it 
caused by study in the formation^f his poem, a suppo- 
sition surely allowable, is poetically true, and happily 
imagined. But the car of Dryden, with his two cour* 
ecrSi has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in which 
any other rider may be placed. 

The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as Al- 
garotti and others have remarked, an imitation of the 
prophecy of Nereua. Alg^rotti thinks it superior to its 
original ; and, if preference depends only on the ima<» 
ery and imagination of the two poems, his judgment is 
ight. There is in The Bard more force, more thought, 
cind more variety. But to copy is less than to invent, 
md the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong 
lime. The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credi- 
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ble ; but ita-reTival dngostt us with appArent mad iVDr 
conquerable fabebood* Ineredulus odu 

To select a singular event) and. swell it to a ^isait's 
bulk hj fabulous appendages of spectres and pre<iio- 
tions, bas Uttle diffieulty ; ft>r he that forsakes the pro* 
bable may alwajrs find the manrellous. And it haa littla 
use ; we are affected only as we believe ; we are im*> 
proved only as we find soniething to be mutated or de* 
cUned* I do not see that The Bard promotes any truth, 
moral or politicaL 

His stanzas are too fong, especially his epodes; the 
ode H finished before the ear had learned its meaaures^ 
and consequently before it can receive pleasure from 
their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been ce- 
lebrated ; but technical beauttes can give praise only 
to the inventor. It is in the power of any man to rush 
abruptly upon his subject, that has read the ballad of 
Johnny jirmatvongf 

is there ever a man in all Scotland"^ 

The initial resemblances, or illiterations, « ruin, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk," are below the grandeur of 
a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described ; but 
in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete mytholo- 
gy. When we are told that << Cadwallo hush'd the stor- 
my main,*' and that *< Modred made huge Plinlimmon 
bow his cloud-topp'd head,'* attention recoils from the 
repetition of stale that, even when it was first heard, 
was heard with scorn. 

The weaving of the wiTOiing Bheetht borrowed, as 
be owns, from the northern. bards: but their texture, 
however was very properly the work of female pow- 
ers, as the act of spinning ^he thread of life is another 
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mytiiolpg)'. Theft h alwvys dangerent yGmy baa made ^ 
I 'Weavera- o(-aliiuglil«redbaivdi by a^fiction outrageous and 
incongruous* 3^liey ave then-called upon to <^Weav% 
the warpr and "weaiiie the woof)". perhaps with uo great 
propriety ; for it is by croadng the woofwkh the warfi 
that fnea weeve the vH or ^ee ; and the first Hue was 
deariy bought by the aduciisttoo' of its wretched coi^vs- 
pen4eiitf'^^~€liv«^a»ple room ,«id. verge enough.*'* He 
' has, however) no other line as bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is commend- 
ed, I thaakj beyond its merit. The persoaification is in- 
I distinct. TAir9t and J^imger are not alike ; and their 
features, to make the imagery perfect, should have 
been discriminated. We are told, in the same stanza, 
how «< towers are led.*' B«t I will no longer look for 
particular <faulta; yet let it be.obserted that the ode 
might have been concluded with an action of better 
^ eitample, but suicide is always to 4>e had, without ex- 
pense of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations 
^f ungraceful ornaments; they strike, rather than 
please ; the Images are- magnified, by affectation ; the 
language is laboured into harshness. The mind of the 
writer seems to work with unnatural violence. ^< Dou- 
ble, double, toil and trouble." He has a kind of strut- 
ting dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art 
and his struggle are too visible, and there is too little 
appearance of ease and naturcf 

'^ ** I have a soul, that like an ample shield 
'* Can take in sU ; and verge emntgh for more.'' 

Biyden^s Sebastian. 

f Lord jOsford used to assert, that Gray " never wrote any 
thing easily, but things of humour i" and added, that humour 
vras his natural and oiiginal turn/ -C. 

» r'f3 
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To say that he has no b^audesy would be unjust ; a 
joan like him, oi giyat karoing and great nidustry, 
eould not but produce something valuable* When he 
pleases le^st) it can only be said that a good deugn was 
ill directed. 

His translations of northern and Welsh poetry de« 
serve praise : the imagery is preserved) perhaps oft^ 
Improved; but the language is ui^ke the huiguage of 
other poets. , «» . 

In the character of his degy I rejmce to concui| 
with the common reader ; for by the common. sense of 
readers, uncarnipted with literary prejudices, after all 
. the refinements pf subtiky and the dogmatism c^ lean- 
ing, must be fir4ally decided all claim to poetical hon- 
ours. The Church-yard abounds with images which find 
a mirror in every mind, and with sen^ents to which 
every bosom returns an echo. The four stanzas, begin- 
ning ^^ Yet even these bones" are to me original : I have 
never seen the notions in any other place ; yet . he that 
reads them here persuades himself that he has always 
felt them. Had Gray written often thus, it had been 
vsdn to blame, and useless to pnuse himr 
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GfidRGE LYTTELTON, the son of air Thomas 
Lyttclton, of Hagley in Worcestershire, was born in 
1 709. He was educated at Eton, where he was so tnuch 
distinguished, that his exercises were recommended as 
models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ-church, wh^re he re- 
tained the same reputation of superiority^ and displayed 
his abilities to the public in a poem on Blenheim, 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. 
His Progress t^Love^ and his " Persian Letters," were 
both written when he was yery young; and indeed the 
character of a young man is very visible m both. The 
verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and crooks dress- 
ed with jlowers ; and the letters have something of that 
indistinct and headstrong ardour for liberty which a man 
of genius always catches when he enters the world and al- 
ways suffers to cool as he passes forward. 

He, staid not long in (Oxford ; for in 1.728 he began 
his travels, and saw France and Italv. When he rctum- 
ed, he pbtainied a seat in parliament, and soon distin- 

uished. himself among the most eager opponents of 
>ir Robert Walpole, though his father, who was com- 
misuoner of the admiralty, always voted with the 
court. ' 
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For many yean the name of George Lytteltoii was 
seen in every account of every dli>ale in the hooae of 
coromoDS. He opposed the standuig fxmj ; he^«pposed 
the exciae ; he>ao p p ortc 4 thgmotJMi xfos p^tiooing the 
lung to remove Walpole. His zeal was considered by 
the courtiers not onfy as violent, but as acriroonioiia and 
malignant ; and, when Walpole was at last hunted from 
Ins places, every effort was made by>his friendis, and ^la- 
ny fri^ids he had, to exclude Lyttelton from the secret 
committee. 

The prince^ Wales, being (1737)^ -driven from St 
James-ft, iiept a separate court, and opened hb arms , lo 
the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Ljrttelton became 
his secretary, and was supposed to have great influence 
in the djxectionof his conduct. He peimia^ed his mas- 
ter, whose business it was now to be popular, that he 
would advance his character by patrondge. Mallet was 
made under-secretary, with 200/. and Thomson had « 
pension of 100/« a year. For ThonwoiH Lyttelton al- 
ways retained his kindness, and was able at last to place 
him at ease« ^ ^ 

Moore courted bis favour by an apologetical poem, 
called ^' The trid of Sclim ; for which he was psdd with 
kind words, which, as is common, i^assed great hopes, that 
were at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton T)ow stood in the first rank of oppoution; 
and Pope who ^ as incited, ^t is not easy to say how, to 
increase the clamour against the ministiy, commended 
hjin among the other patriots* This drew upon him the 
reproaches of .Fox, who^ in the house, imputed to him 
as a crime his indmacy with a lampooner so unjust and 
licentious. Lyttelton supported his frietid ; and replied, 
that he thought it an honour to be received into the &ttti- 
liarity of so great a poet. 
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i> Wiule be w»s dittstK>D8picuou9y be raiuriid (1741) 
idi»8 Lucy Fartescue «f Devontbiret bj whom he. haa 
« BpQ, the late k>fd tf ttclifltt, «i>d two daughterly and 
with whom he ai^pean to have Uved in the highest de* 
gree of €00iiubial feliciiy : but human pleasurea arf 
ahoFt ; she died in chUdbad about five yean afterwards ; 
aad he solaced Uoiselfbj ^ritiiig a long poem to her 
memory^ 

He did not» however, condemn hknself to pecpetiial 
solitude and sorrow ; for, after a while he was coment 
la seek h^sipplncss again by a second marriage with the 
daughter of sir Robert Rich ; but the experiment was 
unsuccessful. 

At length} after a long struggle, Walpole gav^ way, 
und honour and profit were distributed among his con- 
i|ueror9. Lyttelton was made (1744) one of the lords of 
ihe treasury ; and from: that time was engaged in sop* 
porting the* schemes of the ministry. 

Politics did not, however, so much engage him as to 
withhold his thoughts from things of pmre importance. 
He had, in the pride of Juvenile conficlence, with the 
help of corrupt conversation, entertained doubts of the 
truth of Christianity ; but -he thought the time now 
come when it was no longer fit to doubt or believe by 
chance, and applied himself seriously to the gr^at 
question. His studies, being honest, ended in convic- 
tion. He found that religion was true ; ftnd what he had 
learned he endeavoured to teach (1747) by " Observa- 
tions on thff Conversion of St. Paul;" a treatise to 
which infidelity has nevier^been able to fabricate a spe* 
cious answer* This book his father had the happiness 
of seeing, and expressed his pleasure in a letter which 
desenres to be Inserted. 

^ I have read your religious treatise with infinite 
pleasure and satisfaction. The style is fine and cleari 
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the arguments close^ cogent, and irresistible. May the 
King of kings, whose ^loHous cause you have so well 
defended, reward your fiiotis laboui^s, and grant that I 
Tnay be found worthy, through the merits of Jesus 
Chrnt, to be an eye-witness of that happiness which 1 
6an*t doubt he will bountifully bestow upon you. In the 
mean lime, I shall never cease glorifying God, for 
having endowed you with such useful talents, and giv- 
ing ine so good a son. 

« Your affectionate f ather, 

« Thomas Lyttelton/* 

A few years afterward ( 175 1) by the death of hb fa- 
ther he inherited a baronet's title with a large estate, 
which though perhaps he did not augment, he was 
careful to adorn, by a house of great elegance and ex- 
pense, and by much attention to the decoration of his 
park. 

As he continued his activity in parliament, he was 
gradually advancing his claim to profit and preferment ; 
and accordingly he was made in time (1754) cofferer 
and privy councellor ; this place he exchanged next year 
for the great office of chancellor of the exchequer ; an 
office, however, that required some qualifications which 
hewfloon perceived himself to want. 

The year afier his curiosity led him into Wales ; of 
which he has given an account, perhaps rather with too 
much affectation of delight, to Archibald Bower, a man 
of whom he had conceived an opinion mofe fiivourahlc 
than lie seems to have deserved, and whom, having 
once espoused his interest and fame, he was neVe: 
persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever was his mon 
character, did not want abilities ; attacked as he wa 
by a universal outcry, and that outcry, as it seems 
the echo of truth, h^ kept his ground ; at last, when hit 
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defences began to &iil hiniy'^'he sallied out upon his ad- 
versaries, and his adversaries retreated. 

About^this time Lyttelton published his << Dialogues 
of the dead/* which were very eiigerly read, though 
the production rather, as it seems, of leisure than of 
study : rather effusions than compQaitions. The names 
of his persons too often enable the reader to anticipate 
their conversation ; and, when they have met, they too 
often part without any conclusion. He has copied Fen- 
elon more than Fontenelle. . . 

When they were 6rst published, they were kindly 
commended by the *^ Critical Reviewers ;'' and poor 
Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a note 
which I have read, acknowledgments which can never 
be proper, unce they must be paid either for flattery or 
lor justice. 

When in the latter part of the last reign, the inau- 
spicious commencement of the war.mnde the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry unavoidable} ur George Lyttelton^ 
losing with the rest his employment, was recompensed 
with a peerage ; and rested from politici^l turbulance 
in the house of lords* 

« 

His last literary production was his « History of 
Henry the second," elaborated by the searches and de- 
liberations of twenty years, and published with suck 
anxiety as only vanity can dictate. 

The «tory ^ this publication is remarkable. The 
Vhole work was printed twice over, a great part of it 
lihree times, and many sheets four or five times. The 
booksellers paid for the first impression ; but the char- 
ges and repeated operations of the press were at the 
Kjiense of the author, whose ambitious accuracy is 
nown to have cost bim at least a thousand poundij. He 
egan to print in 17^5* Three volumes appeared in 



but I .did not en* derigaedly. ! here endefiV0inred> in* 
private life, to do mil the fpod in my poW^r^'aiid neTcr 
forajnomeait couidindalge matictous ortni|u»t desigits 
upon aof person n^atsoeTer^' » 

<< At another time ho tud, ^>I fnia3t leave my soul in 
the same state it was^in before this illness ; I find this a 
rery incoBvement time ibr solicitude about «ay tbsig*' 

" On the evening) when ^he 8ympioiBS4ff death canie 
on, he 'said, * I shall die ; hot h will not bejobr &u!t/ 
When lord and lady Valentia tame to see his lordship, 
he gare them his a61emn benediction, Mid :said^ ^hc 
good, be virtuous, my lord ; you must come to this.* 
thus he continued giving his dying benediction to all 
around him« On Monday morning a locid-interva] gave 
soxpe small hopes, but these vanished in- the evening; 
and he continued dying, but With very little uneasiness, 
till Tuesday movning, August 2^2^virhen between seven 
and eight Vck>dk he expired, almost without a groan/' 

His lordship was buried at Hagl^ ; and thefolloivittg 
jmscriptrtm is dnt oh th^ side of his tady'a monument 

^' This unadorned stone was placed here 

By the particular desire and express 

Irirections of tlie right honourable 

Ozonot LOKB LTTTEL-t© jr,^ ' 

Who died August 25, 1773, «^d 64P 

\^ord Lyttehon*s poe^s ai:e the wprks^of a man of 
literature andjudgffiemj'dfyOJtittg part of his time to 
versification. They have nothing ^ bs^disspised, and 
little to be admired. Of his <^ Pi?egre»s of JLove," it is 
sul&eicnt blame to say that it is pastora^^ His Blank 
verse "Blenheim" has: :BeithejP much force, nor. much 
etegance. His little 'perfbvniaQi;^r; whether songs at 
e^rams, are S9]»etimea ^spt^gHtly, jaiid spoftotimcs in- 
^pid. Hii ^istoiary pieoQ9;have<.a;S|jaooth equability 
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vrhich cannot much tire, because they are short, but 
which seldom elevaties or surprises* But from this cen- 
sure ought io be excepted his <^< Advice to « Belinda^'' 
i^hich though for the most part written^ when he was 
very youngs contains much truth ' and mvich prudence, 
very elegantly and vigorously expressed, and shews a 
mind attentive to life, and a power of poetry which cul- 
tivation mig^t have raised to excellence. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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